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PREFACE- 


*'  Perdition  seize  the  Muses!''  ex- 
claimed a  voice^  ^'  Perdition  seize  them ! 
I  alyure  the  beggarly  tribe  for  ever!" 
The  door  was  half  open:  so  tcmptiog 
an  opportunity  Ixould  not  resist^  and 
I  entered. 

A  young  man  was  seated  at  a  table, 
on  whieh  were  spread,  in  promiscuous 
disorder,  paper,  books,  a  tobacco-pipe, 
an  ink-stand,  and  a  porter-mug*  UpoD 
mj  entrance,  he  started  up,  and  ex- 
claimed— 

^'  My  dear  Sir,   I  am  prodigiously 
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glad  to  see  you.  How  can  I  serve  you  ? 
Sonnet^  ode,  madrigal,  or  elegy:  I  have 
them  all  at  your  service;  sonnets  more 
tender  than  Petrarch's ;  odes  more  su- 
blime than  Pindar's ;  madrigals  more 
amorous  than  Walter's ;  and  elegies 
more  plaintive  than  Tibullus's,'* 

I  explained  to  the  author,  for  sucli 
he  appeared  to  be*,  tha*  I  vs'anted  neither 
sonnet,  nor  ode,  nor  madrigal^  nor 
elegy,  but  was  merely  attracted  by  the 
singular  expressions  1  had  heard  him 
utter  as  I  passed  ncai*  his  door. 

''  My  dear.  Sir/*  he  answered,  'Mhc 
Muses  have  used  me  most  ungratefully. 
I  entered  into  their  service  many  years 
since;  but  though  I  have  sedulously 
and  unremittingly  served  them,  they 
have  suffered  mcto  languish  in  poverty. 
Indeed,  I  am  quite  a  martyr  to  their 
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cause,  my  father  having  disinherited 
me^  under  an  impression  that  I  was 
non  compos.  In  brief,  after  having 
wntten  all  my  pens  to  the  stump,  and 
my  fingers  to  the  bone ;  after  iiaving 
fretted,  and  fasted,  and  starved,  daring 
the  last  ten  years,  in  the  service  of  these 
niggardly  patrons,  I  had  just  come  tj 
the  resolution  to  cut  the  connexion,  and 
to  sell  off  the  few  manuscripts  that  I 
have  by  me;  for  you  see  my  other 
moveables  have  been  kindly  moved  awa j 
by  my  landlady,  as  a  security  for  her 
rent/' 

I  asked  him  what  he  expected  for  his 
manuscripts,  which  lay  in  wild  disorder 
in  a  trunk  in  the  corner.  He  mentioned 
a  small  sum,  which,  in  pity  to  his  suf- 
ferings, I  immedidtely  handed  over  to 
him.     And  now,   my  good  Sir,   coiiti- 
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nued  the  author^  ^'  you  have  made  me 
the  happiest  of  men/' 

''  I  will  purchase  myself  a  decent 
«uit^  and  betake  myself  to  tliecounting- 
'  house  nf  an  old  friend  of  my  late  father, 
where  I  shall  receive  a  good  salary,  al- 
though  I  shall  have  plenty  to  do  for  it. 
From  henceforth,  I  shall  make  use  of 
BO  other  figures  save  those  used  in 
pounds,  shillings  and  pence.  I  shall 
take  no  other  flights  save  those  to  /s- 
lifigion,  or  Hackney,  I  shall  prefer  a 
glass  of  hromii  &iunt  to  all  the  waters 
of  Helicon;  and  I  shall  beg  leave  to 
quit  the  service  of  thoic  mistresses^  w ho 
never  pay  in  specie,  but  in  paper,  «ind 
that  too  not  current ;  and  who  suffer 
us  to  fatten^  if  we  can,  upon  the  sub- 
stantial food  of  air." 

I  congratulated  him  upon  the  good 
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sense  of  bis  intentions,  and  we  parted* 
I  iaimediatelj  hastened  home  to  inspect 
my  purchase  :  I  found  it  contained  a 
number  ofscraps  of  poetrj;  manj  loose 
essays ;  some  satirical  effusions ;  and  a 
manuscript  entitled.  Madness  the  Mage; 
£^r  Memoirs  of  a  Man  without  a  Name. 

Struck  with  the  singularity  of  the 
title,  I  opened  the  manuscript;  tt  was^ 
written  in  a  different  hand  from  the 
others,  which  alone  would  be  sufficient 
to  induce  a  persuasion,  that  it  was  not 
the  production  of  the  same  person,  al- 
though the  style  and  composition  had 
not  been,  as  they  were,  so  decidedly 
different  from  the  style  and  composition 
of  all  the  other  papers,  as  to  place  the 
fact  beyond  all  possibility  of  question* 

I  perused  the  manuscript  with  no  less 
pleasure  than  avidity  ;  and  I  began  ta 

Kb. 
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think  of  giving  it  to  the  world.  Baf, 
that  I  might  do  nothing  rashly^  I  re- 
solved to  take  the  opinion  of  some  of 
my  friends  upon  the  subject.  I  there- 
fore put  the  manuscript  into  my  pocket, 
and  set  off  to  call  upon  them,  having 
taken  the  precaution  to  carry  a  pencil 
i;rith  me,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  it 
over  any  part  to  which  objections 
should  be  made. 

The  first  person  I  called  upon  was 
a  man  of  approved  j>rudence ;  one 
whose  actions  having  ever  been  regu- 
lated by  sage  caution  and  mature  reflec- 
tion, was  esteemed  by  the  whole  parish 
as  a  perfect  Sir  Oracle ;  a  man  who 
never  spoke  but  in  apophthegms  and 
proverbs. 

With  the  mostprofound  veneration,  I 
approached  this  highly-applauded  be- 
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ing^  dreading^  his  censure  as  a  sentence 
of  death  ;  praying  for  his  approbation 
as  a  passport  to  eternal  fame.  The 
moment  he  cast  his  eyes  on  the  title^  he 
exclaimed^  ^'  Umph !" — Umph!  re-echo- 
ed my  feelings  as  they  fell  below  the 
freezing  point.  He  took  off  his  spec- 
tacles, wiped  Ihera  very  carefully,  shut 
them  up,  put  them  into  the  case,  and 
then,  having  stirred  the  fire,  and  hem- 
med three  times,  this  mountain  in  la- 
bour approached  his  delivery, 

^'  Young*  man,"  he  said,  ''  it  is  *my 
opinion  that  the  title  of  your  book  is  by 
no  means  proper.  I  have  many  reasons 
for  thinking  that  it  is  highly  dangecous  : 
nor  is  this  all ;  it  is  deficient  in  that  re- 
spect and  good-breed feg,  to  which  so- 
ciety is  entitled  from  all  the  members 
who  compose  it ;  for  certainly  nothing 
can  more  decidedly  violate  respect  and 
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good-breeding  than  to  call  vour  book,, 
Madness  the  RageJ' 

He  was  going  on;  but  as  I  knew  he 
would  stick  to  his  objections  to  tho  title, 
although  he  descanted  until  Doomsday, 
and  as  I  thought,  that  in  the  profun- 
dity of  his  prudence,  he  might  proceed 
to  discover  what  did  not  exist,  I  retired 
with  no  very  high  respect  for  the  ta-  r 
lents  of  those  who^  as  Yorick  would 
say,  could  see  treason  where  no  treason 
was  meant  nor  intended. 

My  next  application  was  to  a  man  of 
deep  learning,  if  a  knowledge  in  those 
antiquated  trifles,  which  the  good  sense 
of  mankind  has  concurred  with  time  in 
forgetting,  ought  to  be  called  learnings 
It  was,  he  said,  worthy  of  diligent  in- 
quiry to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  au- 
thor ;  and  if  I  would  delay  the  publica- 
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tion  until  he  bad  given  the  world  the* 
two  folios  he  W'ds  about  to  send  forth 
upon  the  Sandal  of  Helen,  he  would 
write  a  treatise  upon  the  subject. 

I  thanked  him  for  his  offer;  but  I 
told  him  I  could  not  think  of  monopo- 
lizing his  talents  for  such  a  purpose^ 
and  I  therefore  declined  it^  especially 
as  I  was  apprehensive  it  might  induce 
him  to  delay  his  immortal  work  oa 
Helm's  Sandal ;  for  which  I  heard  the 

« 

world  was  impatient.  Is  it  not  Sterne 
that  says  there  are  a  good  many  husks 
and  shells  in  literature  ? 

My  third  visit  was  paid  to  a  lady^ 
whose  feelings  and  taste  were  much  ap- 
plauded by  all  the  novel-reading  girls 
in  her  parish.  She  cast  her  eyes  over  a 
few  chapters^  and  then  said  the  work 
would  never  do. 


>' 
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« 


Why,  my  dear  Madam  ?*' 


''  Wliy  ?*'  reiterated  this  female  de- 
votee of  feeling,  "Why,  Sir?  How  can 
you  possibly  ask  the  question  ? — Love  f 
divine  pulsation  !  thrilling  perfection  ! 
essential  intelligence  !  inscrutable  sym- 
pathy !  Say,  Sir,  where  is  it  in  your 
manuscript  ?" 

"  My  dear  Madam,"  I  replied,  "  I 
do  not  quite  understand  you  ;  there  is 
love  and  love  enough  for  any  reasonable 
man.'* 

''  You  are  mistaken.  Sir,*'  she  an- 
swered. '^  Love  ought  to  g/is/m  in  every 
page;  glow  in  every  passage;  7varm  in 
every  line,  and  burn  in  every  word." 

^'  My  dear  Madam,  you  would  raise 
such  a  jlame  as  would  inevitably  con- 
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sume  the  book,  the  author,  and  his  re- 
putation^  at  one  and  the  same  moment/' 

* 

"  Do  not  tell  me/'  she  retorted. 
*^  Love  is  the  whole  business  of  life:  all 
other  concerns  are  tame^  gross,  and  in- 
sipid. Do  not  tell  me  that  a  good  novel 
is  a  picture  of  life,  it  is  a  picture  of 
love  I  and  every  thing  not  connected 
with  the  divine  passion  should  be  blot- 
ted from  the  canvas.  Here/'  she  ex- 
claimed, putting  a  novel  into  my 
hands,  ^^here  is  a  work  executed  as  it 
ought  to  be.** 

I  cast  my  eyes  over  the  table  of  coir- 
tents  ;  I  found  that  the  hero  had  fought 
four  duels,  killed  three  rivals,  plunged 
twice  into  a  roaring  torrent,  had  gone 
into  exile^  &c.  &c. ;  and  had  at  last 
married  the  heroine,  who  had  been  in 
situations  of  so  critical  a  nature^  as 
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woiild  have  excited  the  suspicions  of 
anj  man  less  in  loye  than  the  hero.  The 
result  of  all  the  different  events  of  the 
piece^  when  summed  up^  amounted  to 
four  ten    duels^   tvventj-four    murders, 
fortj^-nine  faiutings,   five  hundred  and 
fifty-four  letters^  two  thousand  dreams>. 
fifteen  thousand  sighs,  an  upset,  a  ship- 
wreck, and  five  weddings.    Never,  per- 
haps, were   nuptials  more   opportune^ 
I  did  not  \yonder  that  the   poor  devils 
should  have  been  driven  into  marriage,  < a 
escape  such  a  succession  of  misfortunes 
as  pelted  them  during  their   state  of 
single  blessedness ! 

Having  returned  this  immaculale 
production  into  the  hands  of  its  fair  pa- 
tron, I  bowed  and  retired,  being  firmly 
persuaded  that  the  belief  of  mankind  is 
by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  truth 
of  their  opinions;  and  that,  though  the 
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eulighteped  mind  may  doubts  supersti- 
tion and  ignorance  will  not  forfeit  their 
prerogative^  but  sleep  as  securely^  as 
tbey  believe  implicitly. 

My  nes^t  visit  w  as  to  a  lady^  less^  as  I 
thought^  the  dupe  of  feeling;  and  from 
whoin^  as  her  imagination  was  not  so 
much  heated^  I  expected  a  more  sober 
judgment;  but^  perhaps^  when  I  have 
detailed  the  result  of  my  conference^  the 
reader  may  be  inclined  to  thinks  that 
though  her  imagination  did  not  glow, 
her  judgment  doated.  She  told  me, 
with  a  very  serious  air,  that  I  had  not 
narrative  enough,  and  that  the  reason- 
ing parts  of  the  work  ought  entirely  to 
be  omitted.  It  was  in  vain  I  urged,  that 
1  did  not  consider  myself  bound  to  reject 
an  opinion,  nor  a  seutiment  connected 
with  the  design  of  the  author,  or  which 
uuturally  flowed   from   the   premises: 
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that  the  author's  opinions  and  senti- 
ments were^  generally  spcakiug;,  cither 
of  the  one  sort  or  the  other:  hut  that, 
were  they  net  so^  I  should  hesitate  he- 
fore  I  prcsuiDcd  to  mutilate  that  which 
I  found  entire.  It  was  in  rain  I 
urgcd^  that  as  the  author  had  in'  the 
title  of  his  hook  assumed  a  bold  posi- 
tion, it  was  hut  just  to  hear  what  he 
had  to  say  in  support  of  it ;  and  that^ 
by  expunging  the  reasoning  parts,  we 
should  act  unjustly,  for  we  should  re- 
ject belbre  wc  had  heard  his  defence. 
Jt  was  in  \aiii  I  contended,  that  the 
o!j(ct  of  the  author  was  \o  instruct  as 
well  as  to  amuse;  and  that  works  which 
merely  do  tiic  latter  are  but  half  zvorks, 
if  the  expression  unay  be  allowed. 

After  talking  for  half  an  hour,  I  per- 
ceived, what  I  might  have  perceived  at 
first,  that  I  did  but  talk  to  the  wind^  sa 
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• 

fully  persuaded  was  this  lady  of  the 
truth  of  her  own  opinion,  that  in  the 
warmth  of  thedjslusion,  she  would  have 
preferred  the  History  of  Jack  the  Giant 
Killer  to  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding/or  the  History  of  Tom 
Thumb  to  the  Piincipia  of  Newton. 

Finding  that  she  was  not  to  be  per- 
suaded to  give  up  her  opinion,  butthat^ 
like  obstiuate  people  in  general,  the 
more  reasons  I  advanced  against  it^  the 
more  she  was  determined  to  adhere  to 
it,  and  not  to  al)andon  that  opinion 
which,  when  deserted  by  e\ery  thing 
like  reason,  had  nothing  but  her  pa- 
tronage to  countenance  it;  finding  this^ 
I  reluctantly  took  out  my  pencil,  and, 
in  pursuance  of  my  original  intention^ 
I  drew  it,  with  a  sigh,  over  the  parts 
which  had  been  successively  objected 
to.    I  paused  here  to  contemplate  tha 
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confusion  which  my  critical  advisersF 
had  occasioned ;  and  I  sighed,  as  1  per- 
ceived that  nothing  now  remained  but 
//rt/fof  the  title-page,  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  narrative. 

My  last  visit  was  paid  to  a  man  fa- 
mous for  his  critical  lore  and  acumen. 
The  three  unities  were  held  by  him  as 
the  sacred  foundation  of  all  criticism  ; 
and,  iu  his  attachment  to  them,  he  was 
frequently  induced  to  apply  them  in  a 
manner  which  served  rather  to  evince 
bis  fondness  for  them,  than  to  display 
the  soundness  and  purity  of  his  judg- 
ment. After  having  perused  my  work, 
he  advised  me  to  striken  out  the  ivhole  of 
the  narrative.  By  this  plan,  he  said,  I 
should  avoid  any  question  about  th# 
unities  of  time  and  place  ;  and  no  ques- 
tion whatever  could  occur,  as  I  had 
sedulously  preserved  the  unity  otsuhjcci^ 
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I  ventured^  with  all  imaginable  humi-. 
lity^  to  submit^  that  the  strictness  he 
inculcated  in  his.  law  of  unity  was  not 
here  to  be  attended  to^  for  that  it  did 
not  apply  to  the  nature  of  the  work; 
and  that  as  it  was  a  penal  law^  it  ought 
not  to  be  extended  beyond  the  letter. 

I  will  not  detain  the  reader  with  de- 
tailing this  unprofitable  dispute.  Let 
it  suffice^  that  1  could  gain  no  quarter 
from  this  doTotee  of  unity;  and  I, 
therefore,  again  took  out  my  pencil^ 
and  drawing  it  over  the  residue  of  the 
narrative,  I  found  that  no  part  of  the 
work  was  remaining  in  the  approbation 
of  which  ALL  concurred.  Nothing  was 
left  save  the  mere  half  of  the  title- 
page — '*  Memoirs  of  a  Man  without  a 
Name." — ^The  expression  of  Lucan  was 
Bever  more  unhappily  verified ;  it  was 
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nominis  umbra,  the  mere  shiidow  of  a 
name,  and  that  was  all. 

I  confess  I  was  extremely  mortified 
at  ray  ill  success ;  and  I  could  not  re- 
frain  from  mentioning  all  the  circum- 
stances of  my  case  to  a  very  particular 
friend:  he  smiled;  and,  after  compar- 
ing my  case  to  that  of  the  man  and  his 
son,  who,  in  the  management  of  their 
ass,  would  fain  please  every  body,  al- 
though they  had  in  the  end  pleased  no- 
body, he  told  me  that  (he  persons  whom 
I  had  consulted  were,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  incompetent  to  the  task  of 
true  criticism  ;  that  the  timidity  of  the 
prudent  man;  the  narrowness  of  the  cm- 
tiquarian;  the  idolatry  of  the  devotee  of 
love;  the  iiifatuation  of  the  devotee  of 
narrative,  and  the  prejudices  of  the 
learned  man,  were  so  many  dense  me- 
diums, through  which  the  mental  eye 
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of  each  individual  could  not  penetrate ; 
that  their  perceptions^  obscured  and 
broken  as  they  were,  could  be  entitled 
neither  to  respect  nor  attention;  that  ta 
sufier  ourselves  to  be  led  by  them,  would 
be  to  submit  to  the  direction  of  the 
blinds  or,  what  is  worse,  io  the  guid- 
ance of  those  who,  imagining  they  see 
clearly,  would  lead  us  into  errors,  which 
the  caution  of  those  truly  blind  would 
avoid. 

How  easily  are  we  persuaded  to  fol- 
low our  own  inclinations  ! — I  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  publish,  and  to 
leave  the  issue  to  the  decision  of  a  can- 
did Public. 

THE  EDITOR. 
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appropriate  it  to  the  describing  of  the 
greatest  man  that  ever  lived.  -Now^  to 
prevent  the  inconvenience  that  would 
result  to  your  poor  Fancy,  were  her 
ladyship  obliged  to  hire  post-horses,  and 
ride  to  the  circulating  library  of  the 
next  town  to  enquire,  who  the  greatest 
man  that  ever  lived  is— -I  will,  from  the 
genuine  spirit  of  good-nature,  inform 
iihee  that  I  mean  myself.  Impudent  fel- 
low !  you  exclaim.  It  is  very  true,  my 
dear  sir :  but  shut  the  door,  stir  the 
fire,  and  draw  your  chair  a  little  nearer  * 
•to  me,  and  I  will  tell  you — a  secret. 

I  am  the  lawful  son  of  Impudence. 
Do  you  know,  that  never  was  poor  son 
either  prouder  or  fonder  of  his  parent, 
than  I  am  of  mine  ;  and,  I  flatter  my- 
self, not  without  reason.  I  am  proud 
of  my  mother,  because  she  is  the  great- 
est of  beings — a  deity,  under  whose  au- 
spices the  most  wonderful  actions  have 
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leen  performed ;  and  I  am  fond  of  her 
oecause  she  is  fond  of  me ;  from  which 
latter  circumstance  it  must  be  evident^ 
that  my  mother  is  by  no  means  a  fa- 
shionable mother^  for  that  would  have 
altered  the  case  widely^  in  this  age  of 
«efinement>  when  a  fashionable  woman 
is  much  more  likely  to  be  attached  to 
her  lap-dog  than  to  her  child.  From 
the  power  and  the  affection  of  my  mo- 
ther^ I  hope  every  thing;  and  that  she 
can  perform  wonders  is  evident^  from 
the  example  of  the  ancients^  many  of 
whom  highly  distinguished  themselves^ 
merely  from  enjoying  her  patronage. 

Does  not  that  poetical  madman^  Mr. 
Pindar^  modestly  compare  himself  to 
the  eagle  soaring  above  the  ken  of  his 
enemies  and  rivals^  the  jackdaws  ?  It 
should  seem  that  the  critics  had^  pre* 
viously  to  this  royal  flight  of  Pindar^ 
some  doubt  whether  they  should  prefer 

B  2 
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his  odes^  or  those  of  a  garrulou«j  pert^ 
boarding-school  girl^  called  Miss  Co* 
rinna;  but  the  moment  the  ode^  in 
which  the  above  modest  comparison  was 
made^  appeared^  the  reviewers  no  longer 
hesitated ;  for^  perceiving-  that  Pindar 
was  of  true  Hibernian  extraction  ;  that 
bis  muse  was  not  retarded  by  the  dull 
and  leaden  wings  of  modesty ;  and  that, 
in  brief,  he  was  warmly  patronized  by 
Impudence ;  the  reviewers,  I  say,  per<- 
peiving  these  things,  instantly  adjudged 
in  his  favor,  although  they  had  previ«<- 
ously,  in  one  or  two  instances,  adjudged  J 
in  favor  of  Miss  Corinjia. 

The  consequences  of  Pindar's  success 
were  very  serious  to  Miss  Corinna;  she 
bad  published  a  very  elegant  edition  of 
her  odes ;  they  were  printed  on  wove 
paper,  hot-pressed,  with  beautiful  vig- 
nettes, &c.  &c.  and  bound  in  Russia. 
Slie  was  obliged  to  dispose  of  the  whol^ 
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impression  to  the  pastry -cooks  of 
Greece;  and  to  this  circumstance  it  is 
owing^  that  none  of  her  works  have  de- 
scended to  the  present  day.  Had  my 
mother^  Impudence^  patronized  tbem^ 
they  would  have  been  immortal. 

Another  example  of  the  all-com- 
manding power  of  Impudence^  we  have 
in  the  person  of  Horace.  His  odes  were 
at  first  in  little  repute ;  indeed^  my  mo- 
ther has  often  told  me,  that  the  ballad- 
singers,  of  Rome  purchased  them  at  the 
rate  of  two-peuce  a  dozen.  Now,  you 
must  know.  Reader,  that  this  Horace 
was  a  cunoing  dog.  I  have  heard  it 
whispered  that  he  was,  on  his  mother's 
side^  related  to  a  Scotchman.  This 
Horace  beipg  a  cunning  dog,  'and  per- 
ceiving that,  unless  he  was  patronized 
by  Impudence,  he  should  ere  long  be 
turned  out  of  his  garret^  contrived  to 
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get  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  my 
mother. 

To  be  brief— -she  patronized  him; 
and>  at  her  suggestion^  he  instantly 
wrote  and  published  that  famoua  ode^ 

Exegi  monumentum  aere  peren^ius 
Regalique  sHu  pyramidum  altius.^ 

Scarcely  was  this  ode  published^  ere  a 
note  came  from  the  minister  Maecenas^ 

inviting Horace,  Esq.  to  dine  with 

him.  The  intimacy  increased  to  such 
a  degree,  that  the  poet  was  ever  after  in 
the  habit  of  familiar  intercourse  with 
the  minister  ;  they  drank  their  ccecubusi 
you  may  call  it  Madeira,  if  you  like 
that  term  better;  took  coffee  together; 
played  at  back-gam nion :  nor  were  these 


*  More  durable  than  brass,  the  frame 
Which  here  1  consecrate  to  Fame. 

Francis. 
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file  only  advantages  the  poet  gained .; 
he  obtained  a  pension^  which  enabled 
him  to  keep  his  brace  of  girls^  drive 
h|s  curricle^  and  sport  a  countrj-seat ; 
in  shorty  to  knock  himself  in  the  head 
as  expeditiously  as  possible^  and  in  tbe 
most  gentlen^uly  manner. 

One  more  example  from  the  classic 
ihades  of  antiquity^  and  I  have  done. 

Ovid  was  a  mere  Sternhold  in  the 
public  opinion^  and  of  little  estimation^ 
notwithstanding  all  bis  poetical  genius^ 
until  he  took  a  hint  from  his  acquaint* 
ance>  Horace^  and  modestly  asserted^ 
that  he  had  written  what  would  live 
for  ever ;  in  other  words^  that  his  work« 
would  live  in  despite  of  the  unpitying 
flame  of  the  insensible  cook-maid^  and 
the  corroding  breath  of  envious  re- 
viewers. 
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pocerj:  ionnz,  bcc  c«kx  aboaoe  velustas.* 


Bot^  perhaps.  Reader^  too  maj  tell  me 
these  are  antiquited  iastaiices.  True> 
bat  nolhiog  is  more  easj  than  to  pro- 
duce innumerable  modern  instances^  in 
which  the  patronage  of  my  mother^ 
Impudence,  has  carried  fortune  and 
honor  in  its  train. 

When  a  minister  tells  the  nation,  that 
the  actions  performed  uiidtrr  Lis  admi- 
nistration surpass  all  that  Alexander, 
Cyrus,  and  Alfred^  ever  performed^  he 
becomes,  through  the  magical  efTect  in- 
separably attached  to  consummate  im* 
pudence,  he  becomes  the  admiration  of 

*Mj  finish'd  work  nor  heeds  the  ire  of  Jore^ 

Nor  sword,  nor  fire,  to  genius  frowning  death ; 
Borne  on  the  wings  of  fame,  it  soars  abore. 
Nor  heeds  of  Time  the  bloom-corroding  breathe 

£dit«k. 


his  own  party^  and  the  terror  of  tbe  op- 
position ;  whilst^  were  he  modest  and 
unassuming^  he  mjght^  like  Addison, 
afford  a  proof,  that  talents  and  genius 
are  but  a  baseless  structure,  unless  sup* 
ported  by  the  all-powerful  aid  of  Im- 
pudence. 

« 

Let  us  take  our  next  example  from 
the  bar ;  a  profession  which,  perhaps, 
is  more  indebted  to  the  patronage  of 
my  mother  than  any  other.  Let  the 
advocate  for  the  injured  party  state,  in 
the  simple  and  uninflamed  language  of 
truth,  the  cause  of  his  client ;  let  him 
sedulously  avoid  all  bombast  and  decla- 
mation—how calm,  how  unmoved  is 
the  jury !  But  stop,  hi&  opponent  rises; 
his  opponent,  tbe  advocate  for  flagrant 
inhumanity,  and  unblushing  injustice; 
he  boldly  adi/ences  to  the  charge ;  he 
asserts,  with  unvarying  cheek,  the  honor 
of  his  client,  and  bountifully  bespatters 

Ji5 
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the  character  of  the  unoflfeirdiii^  air^ 
injured  claimaDt  for  justice.' 

Short  is  the  struggle.  Truth  and  in^ 
noceace  are  conquered;  whilst  Vice; 
under  the  patronage  of  Impudence, 
elevates  her  accursed  head^  and  risefk 
another  step  in  the  scale  of  Society. 

Who  will  deny  the  power  of  that 
deity  ?  Who  can  thus  wash  an  Etbiop 
white  ?  If  any  one  is  hardy  enough  to 
deny  it^  let  him  cast  bis  eyes  on  Doctor 
'  His  name  stands  high  in  the 

roll  of  quackery.  He  was  originally 
bred— — faith,  I  know  not  what.  Let 
it  suffice,  it  was  to  a  business,  in  which 
a  good  character  was  by  no  means  part 
of  the  stock  in  trade.  This  was  lucky ; 
for  nature  and  education  had,  between 
them,  made  him  a  complete  rascal.  There 
is  yery  little  doubt,  but  that  he  would 
have  acquired  a  fortune  in  his  trade^ 
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bad  not  some  scruples  occurred  to  him. 
Scruples !  you  exclaim.  Yes^  sir^  out 
not  those  of  honesty^  for  he  had  none  ; 
not  those  of  conscience^  for  he  had  long 
since  parted  with  it  What  scruples 
then  ?  Why^  you  must  know  that  he 
had  observed^  that  most  of  the  men  who 
were  employed  in  his  trade  were^  sooner 
or  later^  hanged.  Now  he  had  no 
scruples  to  cheats  murder^  &c.  &c.  but 
he  had  some  scruples  how  far  it  might 
be  for  the  honor  of  his  family^  and  for 
the  benefit  of  his  fortune  and  healthy 
to  be  hanged;  he,  therefore,  bethought 
him  of  some  other  business,  which  was 
equally  lucrative,  and  unattended  with 
danger ;  and  as  he  perceived  that  the 
credulity  of  mankind  rendered  them 
fond  of  miracles,  he  turned  quack^ 
doctor ;  and  thus,  under  the  patronage 
of  my  mother.  Impudence,  obtained  a^ 
patent  to  physic,  to  cheat,  and  to  kill, 
all  the  fools  who  would  suffer  him.  He 
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found  that  they  by  no  means  constitut- 
ed *a  small  part  of  society ;  nor  were 
they  by  any  means  poor^  since  they 
could  afford  to  pay  him  near  six  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year;  whilst  sciencej 
benevolence^  and  genius^  languish  in* 
the  person  of  Dr.  H— — ,  unemployed 
and  unpraised. 

Canst  thouj  Reader^  not  see  the  rea- 
son? Dr.  H—— jfjaerely  can  perform 
for  his  patients^  all  that  physic^  whea 
directed  by  science^  and  operating  on 
mortality^  can  perform ;  whilst  Dr.  B — 
can  do  more.  He  can  draw — bills  otk 
immortality  ;  whether  they  are  accepted 
concerns  neither  you  nor  me^  it  is  suf- 
ficient that  we  never  mean  to  take 
them. 

If,  then,  such  are  the  wonders  per- 
formed under  the  mere  patronage  of  Im- 
pudence>  what  may  I  not  expect?  I 
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wha^  ia  addition  to  enjoying  her  pa-- 
tronage^  inherit  a  portion  of  her  soul  i 
Yes !  I  think  as  all  the  authors  who 
have  preceded  me  must^  in  this  respect^ 
be  far  behind  me ;  so  the  moment  these 
Tolumes  meet  the  lights  all  their  works 
must  sink  into  oblivion.  Whether  I 
have  genius  or  not;  though  I  confi- 
dently assert  that  my  genius  far  sur- 
passes every  other  that  ever  has  existed^ 
or  ever  will  exist ;  whether  I  have  ge- 
nius or  not^  has  nothing  to  do  with  it» 

I  have  abundance  of  true^  genuine^r 
unsophisticated  impudence ;  and  in  the 
present  day^  thanks  to  our  communi- 
cation with  Ireland  ;  thanks  to  dull  re- 
viewers, and  still  duller  readers^  Impu- 
dence without  Genius  can  perform 
wonders^  whilst  Genius  without  Impu- 
dence (alas^  dearest  of  friends  ) 
will  languish  in  obscurity^  unheard  of;^ 
and  unknown. 
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Reader^  ere  you  turn  to  ihe  foHcnr- 
ing  pages^  truth  extorts  from  me  tfae 
confession,  that  th^y  are  not  entirely 
my  own  composition.  Many  years  have 
elapsed  since  chance  threw  them  into 
my  way.  I  found  thgxi  in  manuscript; 
and  perceiving  that  the  poor  author^s 
attempt  was  to  elevate  virtue  and 
reason,  and  at  the  same  time  depress 
vice  and  folly,  I  could  not  forbear 
laughing  at  his  singular  simplicity; 
and  I,  therefore,  determined  to  give  the 
work  to  the  world,  in  order  that  others 
may  laugh  with  me. 

I  have  generally  rigidly  adhered  to 
the  work  as  I  found  it ;  but,  in  justice 
to  myself,  I  should  declare,  that  I  have 
added  many  brilliant  passages,  which  I 
forbear  to  particularize,  because  they 
will,  by  the  transcendent  glow  around 
them,  point  out  their  author. 


On  tlie  back  of  the  maniMcript  Aere 
was  a    meraorandunir  iadicatiDg  that 
the  work  was  a  translation  otilj%  and 
tkat  many  of  the  names  of  places^  Ac. 
bad  been  purposely  modernized  by  the 
translator.    I  think  this  circumstance 
necttsary  to  be   stated^   lest  any  one 
should  imagine,  from  the  recurrence  of 
names  which  are  &miliar  to  him^  that 
he  had  discovered  the  country  in  which 
the  scene  is  laid.      Having  said  thus 
much  I  am  silent.    I.  should  be  sorry  to 
preveift  the   many    sage   conjectures, 
which  the  profound  Doctor  P         ,  in 
bis  little  wig ;  or  the  acute  Miss  Debo- 
rah C         ,  in  her  hooped  petticoat, 
will  certainly  make^  as  to  the  country 
in  which  the  scene  is  laid.     Besides^  I 
have  another  reason  for  my  silence— I 
am  very  loth  to  tell  the  Reader  what  I 
do  not  know  myself. 

I  have  only  one  thing  more  to  add ; 
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it  is  to  caution  the  Reader,  lest  he 
should  forget  that  theibllowing  sheets 
may  be  considered  as  having  two  au- 
thors^ namely,  the  real  author  and  the 
son  of  Impudence.  If^  therefore^  any 
thing  appear  incompatible  with  the 
character  of  the  real  author^  let  the 
Reader  ascribe  it  to  the  son  of  Imp 
dence^  and  vice  versa . 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Approach^  my  fair  reader^  approach 
the  scenes  of  my  infancy;  may  every 
soft  and  gentle  emotion  be  thine  !  may 
every  passion  be  lulled  into  peace!  may 
thy  bosom  resemble  the  lake^  as  it  slum- 
bers beneath  the  silvery  moon-beam, 
\¥hen  not  a  breeze  disturbs  its  enchant- 
ing stilness,  but  all  around  it  is  har- 
mony and  peace  !  Thus  affected,  thy 
sensations  will  be  congenial  to  the  di- 
vine tranquillity  that  reigns  around  the 
sjveet  cottage  of  Mon  Repos ;  and  the 
scene  will  perpetuate  the  celestial  calm 
that  pervades  thy  bosom ;  and  Benevo* 
lence,  the  native  goddess  of  these  shades^ 
will  weave  for  thee  a  wreath  whose  fra- 
grance shall  never  die. 
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The  cottage  of  Mon  Bepos  was  al- 
most surrounded  bj  a  lofty  and  vene- 
rable wood,  which  had  the  prescriptive 
right  of  adding  majesty  to  the  scejse 
around  it,  and  affording  a  retreat  for 
the  pure  and  philosophic  spirit  of  its 
owner.  In  the  front  of  the  cottage,  a 
lawn  spread  its  tasteful  surface,  which 
was  rendered  still  more  beautiful  by  an^ 
irregular,  yet  placid  stream^  which  crept 
along  its  borders. 

This  delicious  spot  was  the  chosen 
residence  of  my  father.  My  father  ! 
Ye  powers  that  soften  the  human  bo- 
som ;  that  call  forth  the  bursting  sigh; 
that  speak  in  the  eloquent  tear,  why  is 
my  cheek  moist  at  the  mention  of  his 
venerated  name?  Why,  alas,  why  should 
I  ask  the  question?  This  heart  shall 
cease  to  beat^  yet  its  last  pulsation  shall 
be  loaded    with    regret,  for  the   loss 
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whicbj  venerated  «hade^  I  sustained  Jq 
tbee ! 

I  do  not  tell  tbee^  fair  reader^  that 
the  spot  to  which  I  have  conducted  thy 
wandering  footsteps  was  made  for  the 
express  residence  of  my  father.  I  tell 
thee  it  was  the  chosen  residence  of  my 
venerated  parent^  and  that  it  was  to  this 
divine  spot  he  retired  in  the  autumn  of 
his  daysj  after  having  consumed  the 
early  part  of  his  life  in  serving  his 
country^ 

My  father's  natural  disposition  was 
contemplative;  his  mind  was  enriched 
with  the  classic  stores  of  antiquity;  he 
had  drank  deep  of  the  stream,  over 
which  the  spirit  of  poesy  eternally 
spreads  her  wing  ;  yet  had  he  not  ne- 
glected the  pages  of  science,  nor  the 
rolls  of  history.  Had  my  father  merely 
consulted  his  natural  disposition^   he 
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CHAPTER  III. 

My  father  had  long  filled  the  most 
arduous  duties^  when  his  health  began 
visibly  to  decline.  At  first  he  disre* 
garded  those  appearances  which  threat- 
ened the  worst  consequences ;  for  the 
vigor  of  his  mind  lent  an  energy  to  his 
whole  frame. 

His  disorder^  in  a  short  time^  in- 
creased to  such  an  alarming  degree, 
that  he  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded 
to  retire  to  his  favourite  retreat  of  Mon 
Repos,  The  change  of  air  was  produc- 
tive of  beneficial  consequences^  though 
he  never  sufiiciently  recovered  to  take 
an  active  part  in  public  life.  When  he 
perceived  that  the  precarious  state  of 
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Ilis  health  rendered  him  incapable  of 
filKng  the  situation  which  he  had  for- 
merly occupied^  he  determined  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  days  beneath  the 
•shades  of  his  nativity.     Released  from 
the  public  cares^  which  had  long  occu- 
pied  his  attention^  he  flattered  himself 
that  he  should  experience  much  plea- 
sure  in  directing  the  studies    of  my 
youth  ;  an  employment  for  which  he 
was  no  less  adapted  by  his  literary  qua- 
lifications^ than  by  the  pure  and  chast- 
ened affection  he  entertained  for  me. 
Before  I  enter  upon  the  plan  which  my 
father  pursued  in  my  education^  it  may 
not  be  irrelative^  if  I  make  the  reader 
acquainted  with  his  peculiar  set  of  opi- 
nions. 

My  father  had  read,  but  what  is 
more,  he  had  digested  the  best  writers 
upon  the  subject  of   the  mind,  from 
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Ariftotle  to  Lock«.  He  had  compared 
their  writings  with  each  other ;  hut,  as 
he  considered  them  onlj  as  so  many 
comments  upon  the  text  of  Nature^  he 
feferred  to  the  text  itself^  and  studied 
It  with  the  care  of  a  good  critic^  and 
the  integrity  of  an  honest  man.  The 
result  was  a  conclusion^  which  he  some- 
times couched  in  the  expression,  ''Mad' 
n$88  is  the  rage:"  sometimes  comprized 
in  the  assertion,  *'  that  by  far  tJie  great^ 
est  part  of  mankind  are  mad.  If  it  Jbe 
objected,  that  there  is  a  difference  of 
meaning  in  these  expressions,  it  jnust 
be  confessed,  that  it  is  (extremely  slight^ 
and  it  may  easily  be  accounted  for,  by 
referring  to  the  view  my  father  took  of 
the  subject,  according  to  the  different 
aspects  under  which  the  disease  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  eye. 

Convinced  that  the  evil  was  by  far 
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ttore  general  than  the  self-lore  of  man* 
kind  was  inclined  to  aliow^  it  seemed 
to  him  immaterial^  whether  he  made 
use  of  one  expression  or  the  other^ 
when  each  expression  implied  the  ex- 
tensiye  infltience  of  (he  disease.  As  many 
jQars  have  elapsed  since  the  pure  spirit 
of  my  father  winged  its  course  to  ano- 
ther world,  I  have,  as  it  may  easily  be 
believed,  forgotten  many  of  the  autho- 
rities which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  cit- 
ing in  support  of  his  opinion.  I  remem* 
ber,  however,  that  he  used  strongly  to 
inisist  upon  the  authority  of  the  immor- 
tal Locke,  who,  in  speaking  of  marf- 
7ie«5,  expressly  says,  th  it  ''  oppositioii 
to  reason  deserves  the  name,  and  is 
really  madness ;  and  that  there  is  scarce- 
ly a  man  so  free  from  it,  but  that  if  he 
should  always,  on  all  occasions,  argue 
or  do,  as  in  some  cases  he  constantly 
does>  would  not  be  thought  fitter  for 

V6L.  I.  c 
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Bedlam  than  civil  conversation ;  and 
if  there  be  a  weakness  to  which  all 
men  are  so  liable;  if  this  be  a  taint 
which  so  universally  affects  mankind^ 
the  greater  care  should  be  taken  to  lay 
it  open  under  its  due  name^  there1>y  to 
excite'the  greater  care  in  its  prevention 

« 

and  cure." 

My  father  often  acknowledged^  that 
when  the  idea  was  first  presented  to  \\\% 
mind^  he  was  disposed  to  doubt  a  coo* 
clusion  so  disgraceful  to  human  nature^ 
and  which  dethroned  so  great  a  mass 
of  mankind  from  their  boasted  empire  of 
reason :  but  as  reflection  advanced  her 
tardy-footed  labours;  as  memory  col- 
lected her  far-scattered  records,  he  by 
degrees  embraced  the  conclusion,  that 
vices  and  follies  were  but  so  many  dif- 
ferent degreed  of  the  same  distemper ; 
so  many  different  species  of  madness. 
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Audire  afque  togam  jubeo  componere  quisquis 
Ambitione  mali  aut  argenti  pallet  amore: 
Quisqiria  luxurii  tristive  siiperstitione 
Aut  alio  mentis  raorbo  calet.    Hue  proprius  me 
Dum  doceo  iusanire  omnes,  vos  ordine  adite.* 

HORATIUt. 

At  other  times,  my  father  would  bHng 
forward  the  authority  of  the  Stoics, 
among  whom  it  was  a  maxim,  that  all 
those  who  do  not  live  up  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  reason  and  virtue,  are  mad- 
men. 

Quern  mala  stultitia^  et  quxcunque  inscitia  Ten, 
Caecum  agit,  msanum  chrysippi  porticus  et  grex 


i«v««aH 


^Come  all  whose  breasts  with  bad  ambition  rise. 
Or  the  pale  passion,  that  for  money  dies. 
With  luxury,  or  superstition*jy|loom>  ...     ^. 
Whatever  disease  your  health  of  mind  consvmie. 
Compose  your  robes :  in  decent  ranks  draw  near, 
And,  that  ye  all  are  mad,  with  reverence  hear. 

FHANCIS. 

c2 
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Au'umat :  hxc  populos,  hxc  magnos  formula  reges 
Excepto  sapiente,  tenet*  Horatiui. 

Hobbes  asserted,  that  men  are  natil^ 
rally  in  a  state  of  actual  war,  for  they 
go  artned,  .and  have  locks  and  keys  to 
fasten  their  doors;  but  my  father  as- 
serted, and  he  asserted  it  with  the 
warmth  of  a  favourite  axiom,  that  men, 
generally  speaking,  are  in  a  state  of  ac- 
tual madness,  siflce  they  ardently  pur- 
sue vice  and  folly,  than  which,  nothing 
can  be  more  opposite,  or  contrary  to 
reason,  and  since  each  individual  act  of 
vice,  or  folly,  is  such  a  dereliction  from 
reason,  as  to  amount  to  an  act  of  mad- 
ness. 


•  Whom  various  follies,  or  w  horn  falsehood  blind. 
Are  by  the  Stoics  held  of  madding  kind. 
All  but  the  wise  are  by  this  process  bound. 
The  subject  nations  and  the  monarch  crownM. 

Francis. 
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At  another  time,   I  remember,  that 

■  •  • 

my  father  brought  forward  L'Estrange, 
who  sajs,  ^^  He  that  eagerly  pursues 
any  thing  is  no  better  than  a  madman.'' 
How  calm !  how  dispassionate  are  the 
virtuous  !  How  temperate,  how  philo- 
sophical, is  the  pursuit  of  virtue  !  So 
much  so,  that  some  have  thought  there 
was  no  pursuit  at  all,  and  that  virtue^ 
like  an  old  maid,  was  neither  courted 
nor  pursued.  On  the  contrary,  with 
what  eagerness,  energy,  application, 
and  spirit^  are  vice  and  folly  pursued  ! 
In  the  warmth  of  the  pursuit^  how  often 
do  we  see  fortune,  fame^  and  honour, 
forsaken  or  destroyed!  How  often  do 
we  fee  talents  misapplied  and  debased  ! 
How  often  do  we  sigh  over  the  prema- 
ture setting  of  a  genius,  whose  splendid 
orb  would  have  gilded  the  brow  of  his 
country  with  a  lustre,  doomed  never 
to  perish. 
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The  authorities  now  quoted^  in  sup- 
port of  my  father's  opinion,  are  merely 
what  occur  at  the  moment.  I  shali^ 
probably^  in  the  course  of  my  narra* 
(ive^  recal  others  to  my  mind. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

But  v^hat,  exclaims  my  reader,  is 
your  opinioQ !  Do  you  concur  ^ith 
your  father  ?  What  is  your  opinion,  I 
ask  ?  My  opinion  !  My  dear  Sir,  ex- 
cuse me;  it  is  my  business  to  M^rite^  not 
to  reason.  Do  not^  I  beseech  you, 
think  this  a  silly  distinction  ;  for  in  the 
*  present  day,  to  write  and  to  reason  are 
things  essentially  different. 

To  the  proof!  you  exclaim.  Reason 
is  a  goddess,  whose  sway  is  nofninally 
very  great,  though  in  realihj  it  extends 
over  but  a  very  small  portion  of  man- 
kind. Should  you  but  suppose  that 
the  whole  host  of  writers  were  her  sub- 
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jects^  she  would  have  a  far  more  popu- 
lous kingdom  than  any  monarch  who 
has  ever  reigned,  not  excepting  the 
goddess  of  Folly  herself,  ultra  Gades, 
Sgc,  Our  partiality  for  modern  times, 
a  partiality,  in  this  instance,  founded 
upon  the  most  singular  justice  and 
good  sense,  our  partiality,  I  say;  for 
modern  times  induces  us  boldly  and 
confidently  to  assert,  that  in  no  respect 
do  we  excel  the  ancients  more  decid- 
edly and  clearly,  than  in  that  most 
sublime,  roost  pt*ofound  art,  the  art  of 
writing  without  reasoning. 

Iiiclrrc],  to  such  perfection  has  itbcrri 
curried  iu  modern  times,  that  I  ha\c^ 
often  been  inclined  to  thiiik  the  whole 
merit  of  the  invention  is  of  right  due 
to  these  times.  It  is  true  we  read  of  a 
few  among*  the  ancients,  who  some- 
times amused  themselves  with  attempt- 
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ing  this  art ;  but  their  attempts  were 
awkward^  and^  in  general^  unsuccess- 
ful; for  Reason  would^  ''  ever  and 
anon^''  break  through*the  cloud  which 
surrounded  her.  Now  I  would  ask^ 
what  are  these  few^  when  compared  to 
the  host  we  can  reckon  among  the  mo- 
derns—-the  learned  C — y  the  verbose 
B — ,  the  affecting  D —  ?  I  might  run 
through  the  English  alphabet-— the 
English  did  I  saj  P  nay>  the  Greeks 
Hebrew^ Scandinavian^  Chinese^  &c.  &c. 
without  being  able  to  find  letters  by 
which  I  could  designate  their  names. 
Such  is  the  inimitable  perfection  to 
which  these  authors  have  carried  the 
art^  that  one  unvarying  strain  of  stupi- 
dity^ sophistry^  and  dulness^  pervades 
their  works^  from  the  taking  title-page 
to  the  still  more  takings  yet  awful 
''  finis." 

c5 
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Peace  be  to  their  ashes !  I  cannot 
say  to  their  souls;  for^  if  we  may  credit 
a  late  writer/ it  is  probable  they  had 
none.  I  speak  boldly ;  for  I  am  proud 
to  say^  that  there  is  many  an  author 
now  existing^  entitled  to  a  branch  from 
the  same  laurel  whose  leaves  1  entwine 
around  his  predecessor's  brows. 

Sume  superbiam 
Quaesitam  mentis.*  Horatius. 

It  is  true  some  of  these  gentlemen 
have  enrolled  themselves  under  the  ban- 
nejrs  of  Reason.  This  is  a  mere  nominal 
dintinction;  and  when  we  remember 
that  this  has  been  entitled  ''  an  Age  of 
Reason^''  we  must  admire  their  cun- 
ning; they  have  merely  enlisted  them- 
selves under  Reason^  because  she  is  the 
fashionable  captain  of  the  day ;;  but  they 

•  Assume  the  honours  justly  thine.  Francis. 
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have  nothing  else  to  do  with  her^  being 
merely  honorary  members  of  her  corps. 

I  acknowledge  that  such  a  body  of  nien 
may  be  said  to  be  highly  useful  to  the 
state.  Destitute  of  any  of  those  bloody^ 
savage^  ungentlemanly  propensities^ 
which  would  induce  this  man  to  whip 
the  sword  of  Reason  through  the  body 
of  his  friend^  they  are  a  harmless^  inof- 
fensive standing  set  of  men^  and  remind 
one  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  pasteboard 
army;  they  are  admirably  adapted  for 
a  field  day,  and  supported  at  a  small 
expense.  So  fully  sensible  am  I  of  their 
superior  worthy  when  compared  io  your 
deep  reasoners^  and  active  fighters, 
your  Locke,  Julius  Csesar,  Mahomet, 
&c.  &c.  that  I  am  extremely  anxious  to 
keep  up  the  breed ;  and  I  bavc  there- 
forCj  more  than  once  betlioughtme  of  a 
]jlan,  which  might  conduce  to  the  pre* 
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serving  of  it  in  all  the  purity  in  which 
it  now  exists. 

Sometimes  it  has  occurred  to  me  io 
make  them  fellows  of  a  college  ;  but  to 
this  plan  there  is  one  objection.  I 
should  not  fearthat^  generally  speak- 
ing, they  would  become  rcasoners — 
No,  no,  of  that  there  is  no  more  dan- 
gerthanofSt.  Paul's  dancing  a  horn- 
pipe. I  say  generally  speaking,  for  I 
would  by  no  means  include  every  man 
who  is  a  fellow^  since  it  has  been  my 
fate  to  know  men  in  that  situation ;  and 
I  can  particularly  mention  my  own  two 
tutors,  who  have  been,  and  are,  an  ho- 
nor to  human  nature.  If,  then,  you 
exclaim,  you  do  not  fear  that  they 
would  become  reasoners,  wh,at  do  you 
dread  ?  I  dread  lest  they  would  never 
write ;  in  other  words,  lest  they  should 
fall  victims  to  that  stupor  of  idleness  so 
prevalent  within  collegiate  cells. 
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My  next  plan  to  preserve  the  race  is 
to  cram  their  heads  full  of  school-logic^ 
heraldry^  antiquities^  &c.  This  I  have 
often  known  a  sovereign  antidote  to 
reason^  whilst  .the  cacoethes  scrihendijas 
Juvenal  terms  it^  has  entirely  usurped 
the  whole  man. 

Another  plan  has  suggested  itself  to 
me  :  I  would  impregnate  the  heads  of 
the  party  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
conceit.  Now  conceit  is  only  so  much 
air;  and  we  know^  without  studying 
Sir  Isaac^  that  air  only  occupies  a 
space^  which  is  unoccupied  by  any 
thing  else.  From  hence  it  follows^  that 
when  a  man's  head  is  well  furnished^ 
there  is  little  or  no  room  for  this  air^ 
which  we  term  conceit;  but  when  it 
happens  that  his  skull  is  very  empty^ 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  room  for  it 
Hence>.  fools  having  much  er^ptin^ss  of 
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skull  have  much  conceit^  ivhich  con- 
ceit  is  an  effectual  obstacle  to  reason^ 
and^  at  the  same  time^  not  unfrequently 
generates  a  kind  of  rash  at  the  finger's 
ends^  M^hich  generally  dies  away  in  a 
certain  irregular  motion^  from  whence 
we  have  writing. 

But,  perhaps,  there  is  one  objection 
to  this  plan.  When  a  man  has  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  this  fixed  air  in  his 
skull,  it  might  be  dangerous  to  suffer 
him  to  go  abroad.  Tom  Thumb  may 
think  himself  the  Irish  giant.  What 
then  ?  you  say.  Why,  he  is,  I  must 
admit,  only  Tem  Thumb,  let  him  think 
as  he  may.  But  suppose,  my  dear  sir, 
he  should  persuade  a  set  of  fellows, 
whose  garrets  are  no  better  furnished 
than  his  own,  that  they  ought  to  be 
seditious?  Knock  them  in  the  head,  you 
say.    True,  but  you  forget  it  may  hap- 
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pen  that  they  may  knock  you  in  the 
head  before  you  can  dispatch  them,  and 
that  the  doctor  may  die  by  taking  the 
dose  he  intended  to  administer  to  his 
patient — even  before  he  could  exclaim 
to  the  patient  turned  doctor^  ne  sutor 
ultra  crepidam.  . 

But  these^  I  acknowledge^  are  im- 
portant inquiries;  my  genius  alone  is 
commensurate  to  them;  and  that  ge- 
nius, should  it  receive  the  encourage- 
,  raent  it  ought  to  receive,  in  other 
words,  should  this  book  pass  through 
fifty  editions,  that  genius  shall  immor- 
talize the  subject. 

In  the  mean  time,  ye  host  of  re- 
viewers, ye  ink-stained,  pale,  lanthorn- 
jawed  crew,  avaunt !  terrible  is  your 
frown,  terrible  are  the  shrieks  of  the 
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thousand  lean  authors  who  flit  in  me- 
lancholy  cadence  around  you^  avannt ! 
I'll  exorcise  you ! 

,        Procul,  o  procul  ette  profani ! 
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-    CHAPTER  V. 

When  I  was  five  years  of  age,  my 
father  CGmmenced  that  system  of  edu- 
cation^ whieh  he  coosidered  as  best 
adapted  to  qualify  me  for  the  arduous 
part  I  had  to  play  upon  the  public 
theatre  of  life.  He  had  often  consider- 
ed the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
a  public  and  of  a  private  education^  as 
opposed  to  each  other.  He  knew  that 
the  StagyritCj  in  his  Poltteia;  Quin* 
tillian^  in  his  Institutes ;  and  Li/curgus, 
in  his  far-famed  Sparta,  as  well  as  Plato, 
and  a  number  of  others,  had  given  the 
preference  to  a  public  education;  at 
the  same  time  it  did  not  escape,  hira^ 
that  there  was  an  essential  difference 
between  ancient  and  modern  times, 
arising  from  the  customs,  manners,  Ia\vs, 
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and  opinions^  of  the  different  ages.  He 
saw  innumerable  difficulties  attached  to 
the  question.  To  extricate  himself^  be 
considered  the  end  of  education  in  ge- 
neral. 

If  the  end  were  to  gain  connexions^ 
to  have  our  emulation  excited,  to  be 
prepared,  by  the  difficulties  which  occur 
on  the  smaller  theatre  of  a  school; 
to  play  with  safety  and  advantage 
a  part  on  the  greater  theatre  of  the 
world,  a  public  education  possesses  ad- 
vantages over  a  private  education  :  but 
if  the  end  of  education  be  to  render  a 
man  virtuous  and  g:ood  ;  to  attach  hira 
firmly  and  irrevocably  to  religion  and 
his  country;  to  make  him  at  once  a 
better  man^  and  a  better  citizen,  and  to 
induce  him  in  his  way  thrmigh  this 
life  to  make  e\evy  step  tend  to  the  next 
world,  a  private  education  had,  in  my 
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father's  opinion^  unquestionably  the  ad- 
vantage. For  my  father  could  not  help 
thinkings  that  the  question  might  be 
reduced  to  a  very  narrow  point — Whe- 
ther the  interest  of  a  man  in  this  worlds 
or  bis  interest  in  the  next,  was' most 
worthy  of  being  pursued. 

As  he  was  so  unfashionable^  and^  in 
the  eyes  of  many  so  weak^  as  to  prefer 
the  latter^  my  education  had  for  its  ob- 
ject to  render  me  a  good  rather  than  a 
great  man.  Whether  my  father  was  in 
this  instance  right  or  wrongs  belongs 
not  to  me  to  determine  ;  it  is  my  busi* 
ness  to  relate  facts^  in  qther  words  it  is 
my  business  to  write;  I  leave  the  reader 
to  reason. 

But  naw  we  are  upon  the  subject  of 
education^  I  remember  the  admiration 
my  father  expressed^  upon  perusing  a 
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passage  in  Bolingbroke.  As  it  so  for- 
cibly conveys  ray  father's  sentiments, 
whilst  it  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  subject  in  question^  I  shall  not  apo- 
logize to  the  reader  for  extracting  it : 

''We  shall  neither  read  to  soothe  our 
indolence  nor  to  gratify  our  vanity;  as 
little  shall  we  be  content  to  drudge  like 
grammarians  and  critics^  that  others  may 
1)e  able  to  study  with  greater  ease  and 
profit,  like  philosophers  and  statesmen : 
as  little  shall  we  affect  the  slender  merit 
of  becoming  great'  scholars,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  groping'  all  our  lives  in  the 
dark  mazes  of  antiquity.  All  these  mis- 
take the  true  use  of  study,  and  the  true 
use  of  history.  Nature  gave  us  curio- 
sity to  excite  the  industry  of  our  minds, 
but  she  never  intended  it  to  be  made  the 
principal, nnuch  less  the  sole,  object  of 
their  application.    The  true  and  proper 
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object  of  this  application  is  a  constant 
improTement  in  private  and  in  public 
virtue.  An  application  to  any  study 
that  tends^  neither  directly  nor  indi- 
rectly^ to  make  us  better  men  and  better 
citizens^  is^  at  best^  but  a  specious  and 
ingenious  sort  of  idleness^  to  use  an  ex- 
pression of  TiHotsoo;  and  the  know- 
ledge we  acquire  is  a  creditable  kind  of 
Ignorance^  nothing  more/^ 

My  father^  as  often  as  he  perused 
these  passages^  would  exclaim^  that  they 
ought  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold^ 
and  that  goTerument  would  do  well  to 
or4er  them  to  be  stuck  up  in  every 
school  in  the  kingdom^  and  to  direct 
that  every  boy  should  commit  them  to 
memory,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Ro- 
man boys  were  obliged  to  do  with  re« 
spect  to  the  Twelve  Tables.  "  And/' 
continued  my  father^   ''  if  they  were 
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pedants  after  this/ nature  had  indeed 
decreed  them  to  be  fools." 

If,   reader,   prejudice  has  obscured 
thy  perception,  or  reason  has  enlight- 
ened them;    if,  in  other  words,  thou 
seest  less  clearly,  or  more  clearly,  than 
my  father,   forgive  him;   and  I  will 
thank  thee  if  thou  wilt  drop  a  tear  over 
what  thou  mayst  consider  the  errors  of 
his  judgment,  whilst  thou  exclaimest : 
''  His  was  a  specious,  but  altogether 
impracticable  plan.    Sooner  might  you 
induce  lawyers  to  forego   their  fees; 
girls  their  pleasures ;  wives  the  right  of 
ruling  ;  parsons  their  tithes ;  and  the 
Opposition  the  right  of  opposing  indis- 
criminately.     Ohe !  Jam  satis;    these 
would  be  miracles  indeed."     Perhaps, 
reader,  you  will  be  less  severe  upon  his 
opinions,  when  you  recollect  that  the 
good  Sir  Roger  de  Coverlet/  thought  in 
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fact  and  substance  the  same  as  my  fa-^ 
ther : 

^*  I  lay  it  down  for  a  rule/'  says  the 
good  old  Knight^  '^  that  the  whole  man 
is  to  move  together ;  that  every  action 
of  any  importance  is  to  have  a  prospect 
of  public  good;  and  that  the  general 
tendency  of  our  indifferent  actions 
ought  to  be  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of 
reason^  of  religion^  of  good-breeding : 
without  this^  a  man^  as  I  before  have 
hinted,  is  hopping  instead  of  walking ; 
he  is  not  in  his  proper  motion/' 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

When  I  first  thought  of  conferring 
the  most  essential  benefit  upon  man- 
kind^ and  favouring  it  with  the  publi- 
cation of  the  present  work^  I  naturallj 
thought  about  a  patron ;  and,  from  a 
patron^  my  imagination,  by  an  easy 
transition,  passed  on  to  a  dedication. 
Now  you  must  know,  reader,  that  in 
my  youth  I  had  often  amused  myself  in 
reading  dedications.  I  loved  virtue,  and 
dear  to  me  were  her  records ;  for  my 
fatlier,  notwithstanding  his  opinion, 
that  men,  general Ijj  speaking,  were  wad, 
never  opposed  my  inclination  to  peruse 
these  genuine  rolls  of  worth,  which 
gave  the  lie  to  those  cynical  philoso- 
phers  who  reproached  modern  timet 
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with  the  dearth  of  intellectual  and  moral 
excellence.  Yes^  they  proved  to  a  de- 
monstration the  most  infallible^  that 
antiquity  cannot^  in  her  boasted  re- 
cords^ produce  examples  of  more  con- 
summate wisdom^  heroic  courage^  ex- 
alted generosity,  nobility  of  soul,  ex- 
tensive knoivledge,  &c.  &c.  than  the 
so-much  despised  modern  »ra. 

Warmed  by  the  glowing  description 
that  I  had  read,  velox  mente  nova,  I 
could  not  forbear  exclaiming,  "  Ye  cy- 
nical beings,  who  delight  in  reproach- 
ing the  age  in  which  you  live,  what 
fiend  can  tempt  ye  to  deny  the  pure 
and    unspotted    evidence    of  celestial 
truth  ?    One   person  may  be   deceir- 
ed,  but  can  the  whole  host  of  dedica- 
tors have  been  mistaken  i    Assuredly 
not.    They  represent  characters  as  they 
are.     Truth  sanctions  their  testimony* 

VOL.  I,  B 
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Avail  nt,  tbcn,  ye  miscreants !  seet  the 
howling  desert^  meet  associates  of  the 
1)easts  wJHcb  infest  it,  and  no  longer 
worthy  of  inhabiting  a  region  blessed 
by  the  residence  of  those  celestial  be- 
ings whom  ye  defame.  As  for  me,  how 
shall  I  express  my  feelings  ?  how  feli- 
citate myself  on  being  born  in  an  age 
wherein  the  most  exalted  moral  and  in- 
tellectual excellence  are  alike  so  fre- 
quent. How  much  more  happy  are  we 
than  Pliny  was  ;  he  could  find  but  one 
Trqjan  to  celebrate*  but  we  may  find 
hundreds.** 

Such  were  ray  sensations  wh^n  the 
-warm  blood  of  youth  hastened  through 
my  veins.  But  to  proceed.  When  I 
•first  thought  of  cheering  the  world  with 
this  splendid  ray  of  genius — a  ray  never 
born  to  perish — I  began  1o  thitik  of  a 
patron,  to  whom  I  should  dedicate  it. 
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I  recalled  to  memory  the  cliaracters  of 
all  the  men  I  had  ever  known.  Some 
of  them  were  men  of  talent ;  some  af 
them  men  of  virtue;  and^  perhaps,  one 
or  two  might  have  had  some  little  ge- 
nius: but^  alas!  truth  cjitorts  from  n>e 
the  humiliating  confession^  that  I  could 
not  find  one  hut  who  was,  when  com- 
pared to  the  orbs  selected  by  former 
dedicators,  a  mere  farthing  rush-light 
to  th6  sun. 

I  began  to  ihivlk  my  memory  must 
have  deceived  me ;  and  1,  therefore, 
j^ead  the  dedications  over  again.  Fault- 
less !  faultless !  I  exclaimed^  were  the 
-subjects  of  their  praise;  but  the  devil 
take  me  if  mine  are ;  and  if  they  were, 
I  cannot  name  one  who  has  all  the  car- 
dinal virtues^  and  about  a  dozen  be- 
sides ;  for  I  did  iiot  relish  that  the  per^ 
•son  to  whom  I. dedicated  should  be  in- 
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fierior  to  all  the  beings  who  had  pre* 
ceded  him.  What  was  to  be  done?  I 
had  a  few  friends  still  left  at  Alma 
Mater. 

I  was  convinced  of  their  readiness  to 
serve  me;  and  to  them  I  wrote^  stating 
explicitly  my  wants  and  difficulties. 
Alas !  I  was  unsuccessful ;  one  was  a 
good  scholar^  but  he  had  fagged  it^ 
another  was  a  clever  fellow^  but  a 
eursed  roff";  another  had  gained  the 
honors^  but  every  fellow  of  his  own  col- 
lege had  cui  bim.  These  were  faults 
that  obscured  the  highest  genius;  Aris* 
totle  himself  would  have  been  rusticated 
for  them.;  and  a.  I  could  not  wash  an 
j^thiop  white,  I  determined  not  to  seek 
out  a  patron  in  the  univer^ty. 

I  ^ballnot  tire  my  reader  with  car- 
rying him  through  all  the  scenes  which 
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I  entered,  to  discover  a  patron,  Dio^ 
genes  did  not  more  earnestly  seek  an 
honest  maq,  than  I  did  one  to  whom  I 
might  dedicate  my  work.  Harassed  by 
the  repeated  disappointments  I  had  met 
with,  I  at  last  wrote  and  circulated  let- 
iers,  handbUls,  advertisements,  &c.  &c. 
in  all  directions,  offering  a  reward  to 
any  person  who  would  produce  such  a 
character  as  I  was  in  quest  of.  The 
needy  applied  for  the  reward ;  but  in 
their  anxiety  to  secure  it,  they  over- 
looked the  conditions.  Some  sneered 
at  me;  others  laughed  at  me,  and 
ethers  directed  me  to  the  musty  pages 
of  some  old  worm-eaten  romance ;  some 
Amadis  de  Gatil ;  where  they  told  me, 
that  I  might,  perhaps,  find  the  singular 
hiding  I  was  in  search  of.  But  this  was 
not  the  worst.  One  of  my  next  of  kin, 
an  honest,  well-meaning  man^  thinking 
from  my  inquiries  that  I  was  non  com^ 
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pos,  in  other  words,  not  in  my  sober 
senses,  obtained  a  writ  de  lunatico  in-- 
quirendOy  to  prove  me  a  lunatic ;  and  I 
only  escaped  by  bribing  the  lawyer,  and 
appointing  bim  to  the  stewardship  of 
my  estate;  and  thus  giving  him,  iiv pre- 
ference to  others,  the  legal  and  exclu- 
sive right  of  fleecing  me,  and  oppresa- 
ing  my  tenants* 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

I  HAD  nearly  attained  mj  eighteenth 
year  before  I  had  ever  quitted  the  sweet 
shades  of  Mon  Repos.  My  infancy, 
uaobscured  by  care  or  sorrow,  resem- 
bled the  6ne  sky  of  summer^  when  not 
a  cloud  stains  its  enchanting  surface. 
Never  can  I  forget  the  pleasing  hours 
endeared  to  nie  by  the  fond  affection  of 
a  parent;  never  can  I  forget  the  kind 
smile  of  the  early  friend  of  my  bosom, 
of  my  dear  Frederic.  Alas !  why  did 
the  willow  wave  over  his  early  grave  ? 
Why  did  the  violets  spring  around  his 
premature  tomb  ?  Why  was  the  eje  of 
friendship  moist  with  the  tear  of  never- 
ceasing  regret  for  bis  loss  ? 


.4 
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Excuse  me^  reader ;  pardon  tbe  grief 
•which  the  period  of  thirty  years  has  not 
'  subdued^  has  scarcely  softened.  But  ta 
return.  I  had  nearly  attained  uiy 
eighteenth  year,  when  Frederic,  the 
friend  of  ray  youth,  was  sent  to  the  uni- 
versity of .*     My  grief  at  the  loss 

of  his  society  refused  all  consolation: 
the  shades  of  Mon  Repos  iiad  lost  their 
power  to  charra,  and  ray  father,  fOr  the 
first  time,  was  heard  without  pleasure 
or  interest.  It  was  now  that  my  father, 
trembling  for  my  health,^  consented  that 
I  should  follow  my  friend,  and  allowed 
me  to  become  a  student  of  the  same  uni- 


*  We  have  to  regret  this  hiatus.  Had  it  been  sup- 
plied, we  should  have  known  to  what  country  our  hero 
owed  his  birth.  As  the  case  is,  we  must  lament  that 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  country  which  abounds  in  mad' 
men ;  for  notwithstanding  the  author  speaks  generally, 
he  must  mean  to  confine  himself  to  his  native  country. 

£ditor. 
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▼ersity.  I  bade  adieu  to  Mon  Repos. 
Shall  I  own  I  quitted  it  without  regret, 
so  fully  wa^.I  occupied  with  the  pros- 
pect of  meeting  Frederic.  My  father 
accompanied  me  io  the  university,  and 
he  resided  there  during  the  whole  time 
I  remained  a  member  of  it,  so  that  I 
wa^  never  exposed  to  those  dangers 
which  I  must  have  encountered,  had  I 
been  deprived  of  hi9-  presence  and  ad- 
vice. 

The  disposition  of  Frederic  was  noble 
and  generous;  but  his  passions  were 
warm,  and  almost  boundless.  Accus- 
tomed, during  the  early  years  of  youth, 
to  the  strong  curb  of  a  severe  disci- 
pline, he  knew  not  how  Hb  use  the  in- 
dulgence afibrded  by  the  university; 
he  plunged,  with  headlong  impetuosity, 
into  the  fashionable  vices  and  follies  of 
the  day.     Often  did  I  remonstrate; 
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often  did  I  beseech  ;  nay^  oflcir  did  i 
praj  and  intreat  that  he  would  not  de« 
sert  the  pure  paths  of  virtue  and  inna« 
ceiice,  Tbe  reproof  of  friendship  was- 
sometimes  anticipated  by  tbe  candour 
of  good-naiure,  whilst  the  severity  of 
censure  was  defeated  by  the  keenness  of 
wit:  but  often  would  the  tear  stand  m 
his  fine  black  eye;  often  would  he 
grasp  my  hand  forcibly^  and^  with  a 
sigh,  promise  to  amend;  yet  theconta* 
gion  of  example,  and  the  dread  of  a  sa* 
tire  which  he  could  easily  have  refuted, 
would>  ere  the  evening  of  the  san>e  day, 
plunge  him  still  deeper  in  the  yawning 
waves  of  vice. 

My  father  interlered,  but  in  vain. 
Respect  could  not  enforce  that  which 
affection  could  not  win  bini  to.  Fre- 
deric would  quit  us  to  consume  his  for- 
tune in  riot  and  dissipation.  lie  would^ 
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with  heedless  iocon^fiderateness^  squan- 
der the  contents  of  his  purse  at  a  ta- 
Tern^  if  it  happened  that  no  wretched 
heing  stopped  him  in  the  way  to  it; 
for  misery  never  passed  him  without 
either  commiseration  or  relief.  He 
would  rush  into  the  arms  of  a  depraved 
courtezan ;  yet  had  he  thrice^  at  the 
risque  of  his  tife^  rescued  suffering  vir* 
tue  from  the  forcible  grasp  of  powerful 
villainy.  He  was  idle;  hours^  days^ 
months  fleeted  in  slothful  negligenTce^ 
yet  one  brief  moment  was  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  retrieve  his  character^  and 
to  display  the  bright  orb  of  genius,  adorn- 
ed with  the  rich  glow  of  knowledge. 
Whilst  his  friends  lamented  his  errors, 
his  enemies  acknowledged  his  talents, 
and  his  charac/er^  during  the  darkest 
hours  of  dissipation^  never  forfeited  a 
certain  d^ree  of  respect;  if  it  was 
eclipsed^  it  was  no  less  a  resplendent 
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sun.  From  what  I  have  now  said,  ther 
reader  will  perceive  that  Frederic  af- 
forded my  father  an  opportunity  of  ap- 
plying his  favourite  axiooi^ 

If  the  good  Sir  Roger  thought  that 
"  none  but  men  of  fine  parts  deserve 
to  be  hanged/'  my  father  thought^  that 
the  distemfier  of  Frederic  was  so  much 
the  more  violent^  sa  much  the  more  to> 
be  lamented^  because  his  superior  ta- 
lents should  have  protected  him  from  it^ 
and  the  loss  of  those  talents  to  society 
was^  on  account  of  their  superiority^  the 
greater.  My  fether  had,  therefore,  as  he 
has  since  informed  me,  determined  that 
I  should  break  oflf  all  communication 
with  my  friend,  and  that  the  intercourse 
between  us  should  for  ever  cease,  when 
an  event  occurted,  the  most  shocking, 
the  most  terrible  to  ray  feelings,  and 
which,  without  the  intervention  of  my 
father,  put  to  it— ^n  eternal  end,^ 
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Frederic  was  frequently  in  the  hab  it 
of  amusing  himself  with  excursions  on 
the  water.  I  often  accompanied  himj 
for  there  was  an  irresistibte  charm  in  his 
society  r  and  I  Berer  absented  myself 
from  him^  but  when  he  was  engaged  in 
those  scenes  of  dissipation  to  which  I 
was  naturally  averse^  and  to  which  he 
nerer  attempted  to  eiitice  me. 

We  had  one  evemng  agreed  to  meet 
in  a  beautiful  walk  adjoining  the  riyer^ 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  an  excursion 
on  it.  I  was  delayed  near  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  beyond  the  time  appointed  for 
our  meeting ;  and  on  my  arriving  at  the 
spot^  I  was  surprized  at  perceiving  three 
or  four  persons  collected  around  the 
body  of  a  young  man  whom  they  were 
endeavouring  to  restore  to  animation. 
I  learnt  that  he  had  fallen  into  the  river^ 
and  had  twice  sunk^  but  that  he  bad 
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keen  rescued  by  a  young  gentleman^ 
^ho,  fatigued  and  overpowered  with 
the  exertion  of  saving  bim^  had  him* 
self  sunk^  the  moment  he  brought  the 
ether  sufficiently  near  to  the  land 
to  enable  the  bye-standers  to  extricate 
bim. 

Gracious  powers !'  I  could  scarcely 
breathe ;-  my  pulse  almost  ceased  its  vi- 
brations^ and  a  chilling  sensation  para- 
lyzed my  heart.  ''  Perhaps  the  gene- 
sous  being  who  has  lost  his  life  in  res- 
cuing  a  fellow-creature^  is  Frederic ;"' 
and  I  plunged  headlong  into  the  stream- 
in  search  of  the  body. 

I  rose>  and  bore^  with  agonizing  hor- 
ror>  the  corpse  of  my  friend  to  the 
shore.  Nature  could  do  no  more.  I 
sank  on  the  grass  by  the  side  of  my 
lifeless  friend;,  and  memory  forsook  me^ 
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To  be  brief— for  why  should  I  detain 
the    reader^    near     these     melancholy 
shades.    Has  not  life  scenes  enough  of 
sorrow  ?   If  thou  hast  not  trod  them>. 
happy  art  thou  f  thrice  happy  \ 

My   father   performed  the  last  sad 
office  to  my  friend^  and  consigned  his 
beloved  ashes   to  their    natite   earth; 
As  for  me^  it  was  with  difficulty  Jt 
recovered  from  a  dreadful  fever,  with 
which  my  friend's  premature  death  had: 
hurried  me.     We  seized  the  first  mo- 
ment of  my  returning  convalescence  to^ 
quit  for  ever  scenes,   which  recalled 
ideas  the  most  harrowing ;  and,  as  the 
shades  of  evening  fell  fast  around  us,, 
we  again  hailed  the  beloved  roof  o£ 
J\I(m  Bepo&. 
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CHAPTER  virr. 

Deprived  of  the  early  friend  of  mj 
jouth^  life  seemed  to  have  lost  its  glow; 
every  scene  was  alike  dull  and  uninter- 
esting; nor  could  one  delight  more 
than  another^  unless  it  recalled  to  my 
mind  the  image  of  my  lost  friend^  and 
was  associated  with  some  act  of  affec- 
tion, the  more  delicious,  because  Fate 
had  forbidden  me  ever  again  to  re- 
ceive another.  Yet,  though  I  never 
could  reflect  upon  my  loss  without  re- 
gret, time,  in  some  measure,  habituat- 
ed me,  if  it  could  not  altogether  re- 
concile me  to  it ;  and  I  therefore,  in 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  my  fa- 
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ther^  endeavoured  to  Fci^uiBe  n-j  stir- 
dies. 

Two  years  had  nearly  elapsed  since 
our  return  to  jMon  Repos,  when  one 
fine  summer  evening  my  father  pro- 
posed a  walk  to  me.  The  day  had 
been  sultry^  and  had  compelled  us  to 
dedicate  our  time  to  study.  We  bad 
been  so  deeply  attentive  io  the  works  of 
art^  that  the  works  of  nature  were  a  re^ 
lief  to  our  minds^  as  they  varied  the 
source  of  our  amusement ;  besides^  the 
scenes  around  were  dear  to  me^  for 
they  recalled  the  image  of  Frede- 
ric. My  father  involuntarily  directed 
his  steps  towards  his  favourite  wood. 
We  entered' it^  conversing  familiarly  on 
indifferent  subjects  ;  but  as  we  pierced 
deeper  into  the  dark  bosom  of  the 
shade^  our  conversation  became  less  ani- 
mated^   and    gradually    dying    awa}^ 
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ihe  uBagiDation  was  left  to  the  unre* 
strained  dictates  of  its  own  inelination. 
The  sweet  lines  of  Thomson  recurred 
to  my  fancy— 

These  are  the  haunts  oT  Meditation,  these 

The  scenes  where  ancient  bards  th'  inspiring  breatbi 

Ecstatic,  felt ;  and,  from  this  world  retired, 

Conversed  with  angels,  and  immortal  forms» 

On  gracious  errands  bent :  to  save  the  fall 

Of  Virtue  stniggUog  on  the  brink  of  Vice ; 

In  waking  whispers,  and  repeated  dreams. 

To  hint  pure  thought,  and  warm  the  foyour^d  sbuF 

For  future  trials  fated  to  prepare ; 

To  prompt  the  poet,  who  devoted  gives 

His  muse  to  better  themes:  to  soothe  the  pangs 

Of  dying  worth,  and  from  the  patriot's  bredst 

(Backward  to  mingle  in  detested  war. 

But  foremost  when  engag'd)  to  turn  the  death  ; 

And  numberless  such  offices  of  love. 

Daily  and  nightly,  zealous  to  perform. 

Thomson. 

The  scene  so  sweetly  cantemplative, 
so  divinely  serene,  had  communicated 
to  our  bosoms  sentiments  of  a  congenial 
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Bafurt.  These  moments^  how  deli-^ 
cious!  how  exquisite!  Are  they  mo* 
ments  when  Mind  reigns  alone?  Assur- 
edly not;  for  it  would  be  diflScult  to 
say  what  your  mind  has  been  employed 
in^  or  what  you  have  thought  upon 
during  their  continuance.  Are  they 
moments  when  Feeling  reigns  alone? 
Assuredly  not;  they  are  so  tranquil^ 
yet  so  enthusiastic^  that  I  think  they 
result  from  the  most  exquisite  har- 
mony of  mind  and  feelii^^  which  are 
blepded  in  one  celestial  union^  the  beau- 
tiai  of  each^  deprived  of  their  errom 
And  grossness^  being  mingled* 

We  approached  a  noble  oak,  and 
seated  ourselves  on  a  rudely  carved  and 
rustic  bench,  beneath  its  majestic  fo« 
liage.  Sweet  was  the  moment !  The 
.eye,  careless  and  unconfined,  roamed 
.over  as  lovely  a  scene  as  Fancy  ever 
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drew ;  yet  momentary  ^vas  the  attcrT* 
tion  it  bestowed  on  rustic  cot^  winding 
stream^  or  classic  vale.     The  serenity, 
the    tranquillity    that    reigned    over 
all,    had    conununicated    to   the    bo- 
som theiF    divine  inHuence^    and  the 
eye  forgot  its  office.     No  longer  able 
to    contain  the   feelings    of  my   bo- 
som,. I  exclaimed,  ''  Why  should  we 
ever  quit  these  delicious  scenes  ?  What 
can  the  world  present  to  recompenoe 
us  ?"  At  this  exclamation>  my  father 
turned  slowly  towards  me.    My  eye 
rested  upon  bis  open  forehead.    Sweet, 
dignified,  and  radiant  was  the  glow 
which  the  setting  sun  threw  over  it — 
fit  emblem  of  the  glow  which  virtue 
threw  over  his  soul.     "  My  son,  your 
question  would  be  answered,  were  it 
permitted  us  to  live  for  ourselves  alone. 
In  this  sweet,   philosophic  retiremen^, 
we  should  be  unexposed  to  the  attacks 
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of  malignity ;  and  our  bosoms^  catching 
a  sensation  congenial  to  the  scenes 
around  us^  would  be  tranquil  and 
happy. 

'^  But  we  have,  my  dear  boy,  duties 
to'be  fulfilled,  before  we  should  think 
of  consulting    our    own   inclinations. 
Those  duties  have  relation  to  society, 
for  it  is  there  that  the  Deity  has  ap- 
pointed us  to  play  our  parts.  The  man 
who  .passes  his  whole  life  in  the  shades 
of  retirement  may,  it  is  true,  consult 
his  own  pleasure  and  happiness;  but  he 
is  a  traitor  to  that  cause,  which  his  duty 
tells  him  he  is  sent  here  to  assist.     Be- 
sides, I  need  not  tell  you,  my  boy,  that 
Virtue  is  a  mistress  not  easily  to  be 
won  ;  and,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  bor- 
row an  example  from  the  Stagirite,  I 
may  add,  that  it  is  not  the  possession  of 
exalted  talents,  but  their  exertion,  that 
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^ins  the  mead  of  success :  in  other 
^ords,  that  to  gain  the  Olympic  crown, 
it  was  not  merely  necessary  to  possess 
^superior  powers^  but  the  candidate  mu«it 
•enter  the  stadium^  and  conquer  his  an- 
iagonist^  or  the  wreath  would  ne^'er 
adorn  his  brow/' 

Here  I  interrupted  liim — "  It  has 
often  surprized  me^  my  dear  Sir^  to  hear 
you  speak  so  much  of  public  virtue; 
^hen  the  mass  composing  the  public 
^re^  in  your  opinion;,  in  a  state  of  mad- 
ness/^ 

^'  My  dear  boy,  you  have  entered 
but  partially  into  my  sentiments  and 
views.  Though  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  generality  of  mankind  may  be  said 
to  be,  more  or  less,  in  a  state  of  mad- 
ness^ I  am  by  no  means  of  opinion  that 
we  are  by  that  circumstance  discharged 
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from  our  duties.  There  are  still  many^ 
if  taken  abstractedly^  though  but  few, 
if  taken  with  reference  to  the  whole, 
who  are  virtuous  and  wise.  Were  this 
number  still  reduced,  we  should  have 
objects  enough  towards  whom  we  might 
exercise  our  virtue.  But  to  carry  the 
point  even  u  step  further :  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  our  duties  are  enjoined 
us  ;  and  it  is  net  at  our  option  to  de- 
mur^ either  with  respect  to  the  duties 
themselves  or  the  beings  towards  whom 
tliey  are  to  be  directed.  But  as  I  have 
often  remarked  your  decided  attach- 
ment to  a. rural  life^  I  have  lately  been 
thinking,  that  it  is  high*  time  you 
should  see  something  of  the  world.  Be- 
sides, my  d^ar  fellow,  it  grieves  me  to 
see  you  the  victim  of  a  useless  sorrow^ 
a  sorrow  neither  consistent  with  your 
fortitude  nor  your  religion ;  and  I  hope 
that  a  change  -of  scene  may  dissipate 
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\ehat  it  is  weak  to  cherish.  Let  us, 
therefore^  iogether  enter  the  world  ; 
and  from  the  moment  of  entering  it^  I 
wish  you  rather  to  view  me  as  the  friend 
than  the  father.  I  think  ho  time  should 
be  lost;  and  I  will  therefore  give  di- 
rections for  our  journey.  As  the  dews 
of  evening  begin  to  fall^  let  us  retire.*' 
Saying  this^  he  arose^  and  puttpg  his 
arm  through  mine^  we  reached  the 
house  together. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Things  were  in  this  state^  when  we 
were  agreeably  surprized  by  the  return 
of  my  mother's  nephew.  This  gentle- 
man^ whom  in  future  I  shall  distinguish 
by  the  name  of  Major  Belville^  was  the 
only  son  of  ray  mother's  brother^  who, 
bred  to  the  profession  of  arms^  had  ter«- 
minated  a  course  of  glory  by  expiring 
on  the  field  of  victory. 

He  left  to  his  son  the  brilliant  ex* 
ample  of  bravery  tempered  by  huma- 
nity ;  but  this  was  all,  save  that  sword, 
which  had  been  often  dyed  in  the  bosom 
of  the  enemies  of  his  beloved  country. 
His  son  was  only  sixteen  when  he  sus- 
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tained  the  irreparable  loss  of  a  fond 
parent  and  a  sincere  friend.  He  attend- 
ed his  father's  ashes  to  the  grave ;  but 
no  tear  bedewed  the  young  hero's  cheek, 
until^  returning  to  bis  father's  tent^  he 
drew  from  its  scabbard  that  sword 
ii^hich  had  been  so  often  wielded  by  his 
now  lifeless  parent.  The  tear  then  fell 
on  iis  glittering  surface ;  and  as  the 
words  recurred  to  his  memory^  be  has- 
tily  returned  it^  exclaiming^  ^*  I  shall 
find  some  way  to  wipe  it  off/* 

Seven  years  bad  now  elapsed^  when 
Major  Belville  felt  it  necessary  to  re- 
turn to  his  native  country,  to  recruit 
his  health  after  the  severe  shocks  it 
bad  sustained.  As  the  most  friendly 
correspondence  bad  always  existed  be- 
tween his  father  and  mine^  he  naturally 
availed  himself  of  the  first  opportunity 
to  apprize  us  of  bis  return. 
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My  mother,  who  had  CTer  the  most 
sincere  affection  for  her  heroic  brother^ 
"would  have  persuaded  us  not  to  lose  a 
monent  in  fljing  to  his  son ;  for  she 
herself  was  much  indisposed  at  thift 
time.  My  father  was  averse  to  leave 
my  mother  in  the  precarious  state  of 
her  health,  and  he  had  some  other  regu- 
lations of  importance  to  make  before  he 
could  quit  Mon  Bepos.  He  therefore 
dispatched  a  letter  to  the  Major^  re« 
quesliDg  that  he  would  take  up  hit 
abod6  beneath  our  roof  as  one  of  the 
family. 

To  this  we  received  an  answer,  po- 
litely declining  the  invitation,  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  indifferent  state  of 
health  which  he,  Major  Belville,  en- 
joyed. My  father  now  proposed  that 
I  should  take  the  post-chaise,  and  cross 
the  country  to  the  sea-port  where  ray 
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i:ousin  ihen  lodged^  and  repeat  in 
person  the  wishes  of  the  family^  that 
lie  should  take  up  his  abode  beneath 
our  roof.  This  plan  was  accordingly 
adopted. 

Upon  reaching  the  inn^  I  was  too 
anxious  to  embrace  my  cousin^  to  suffer 
any  form  to  delay  the  interview,  and  I 
therefore  hastened  to  his  lodgings. 

I  found  him  reclined  on  a  sofa:  his 
form  appeared  to  have  suffered  less 
from  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  cli- 
mate, than  from  a  deep  and  settled  me- 
lancholy, which  at  times  absorbed  every 
faculty  of  his  soul.  Yet,  when  he  was 
rouzcd  from  this  dejection,  his  large 
black  eyes  sparkled  with  peculiar  ani- 
mation, and  the  fire  of  ^native  intelli* 
gence  irradiated  his  countenance.  Of 
a  frank,  noble,  and  elevated  soul,  every 
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thing  he  uttered  carried  an  interest  with 
it^  and  it  seemed  but  necessary  for  him 
to  appear^  in  order  that  he  should  be 
admired  and  loved. 

Thus  gifted  by  nature^  he  was  the 
man  formed  to  occupy  and  fill  up  the 
chasm  which  the  death  of  Frederic  had 
left  in  my  bosom. 

Our  regard  was  mutual :  it  operated 
like  an  electric  shocks  to  rouze  us  from 
the  torpor  of  a  sorrow^  which  had 
threatened  to  be  attended  with  conse- 
quences the  most  serious  to  our  future 
peace  and  happiness.  '  Yes^  divine 
Friendship  !  it  was  to  thy  influence  we 
must  ascribe  a  change  so  propitious^ 
for  powerful  is  thy  touch  upon  the  hu- 
man bosom.  It  elevates  the  soul  above 
the  grovelling  desires  of  sense;  and^ 
when  purified  by  religion^  and  sancr 
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tioaed'tiy  time>  it  fixes  the  principles 
Ujpbn  a  foundation  that  is  eternal^  for  it 
is  virtuous.  Thus  dignified^  man  be- 
comes less  unworthy  of  a  translation 
from  the  scenes  of  (his  life  to  those 
immortality  unfolds  to  him. 


As  the  Major's  spirits  improred^  hi$ 
bealth  visibly  amended ;  and  at  the  end 
of  a  few  weeks^  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
conveying  him  to  the  cahn  shade  of 
our  beloved  Man  Repos. 

My  mother^  though  prepared  for  our 
arrival^  was  visibly  affected  by  an  in- 
terview, which  recalled  her  brother  to 
her  mind,  for  the  Major  bore  the 
strongest  resemblance  to  his  departed 
parent. 

Though  my  cousin's  health  was  vi- 
sibly improved,  I  could  not  but  per- 
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eeive  that  there  were  moments  wheii 
even  my  society  lost  its  power  to  please^ 
and  when  he  delighted  to  hurry  from 
every  eye,  in  order  to  bury  himself  ia 
the  contemplative  silence  of  the  vene- 
rable  wood>  which  I  have  already  de- 
scribed as  contiguous  to  the  cottage  of 
Mon  Repos.  Oftentimes  would  he,  at 
the  request  of  my  father,  enter  into  a 
detail  of  the  military  events  in  which 
he  bad  borne  a  part:  but»  though  I  se- 
dulously attended  to  every  circumstance 
he  described,  I  never  could  discover 
any  occurrence  to  which  1  could  pos- 
sibly ascribe  his  melancholy,  the  source 
of  which  I  too  much  respected  imperti« 
inently  to  intrude  upon. 

Sometimes  he  appeared  desirous  of 
divulging  the  secret  which  oppressed 
tiim:  but  as  often  as  he  attempted  to 
begin  the  recital,  an  involuntary  some* 
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thing  choaked  up  bis  utterance^  and  b« 
invariably  left  me  liiritbout  entering  into 
any  particulars.    ' 

Tbings  had  remained  in  this  state  for 
some  months^  when  my  father,  having 
arranged  every  thing  prepari  tery  toour 
journey  to  the  capital,  proposed  that  we 
should  set  off  on  the  morrow's  dawn. 

Recovered,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
the  grief  into    which   the   premature 
death  of  Frederic  bad  plunged  me,  I 
was  not  insensible  to  a  certain  sensation 
jof  pleasure,   as  I  contemplated  in  ima- 
gination the  scenes  I  was  about  to  en- 
ter.    Much  as  I  was  devoted  to  my  fa- 
ther, and  highly  as  I  respected  his  opi- 
nions, I  could  not  but  suspect  that  he 
viewed  life  under  some  degree   of  pre- 
judice.    I  had,  it  is  true,  seen  but  few 
characters;  but  those   were  of  a  biffh 
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and  elevated  standard ;  and  even  those 
which  were  shaded  with  error  were  not 
destitute  of  some  resplendent  parts; 
which  possessed  but  too  fascinating  a 
power  ovei*  my  youthful  imagination. 

During  my  residence  at  college,  I 
had  seep  but  little  or  no  variety  of 
characters.  I  ascribe  the  similarity  of 
character,  so  conspicuous  in  univer- 
sities, to  the  monotonous  tone  which 
runs  throughout  every  thing  at  those 
places,  principally,  though  other  cir*- 
cumstances  have  a  tendency  to  it.  This 
is  so  little  favourable  to  a  variety  of 
character,  that  it  is  ever  productive  of 
a  similarity.  Besides,  if  we  view  the 
fact  a  little  nearer,  we  shall  perceive, 
that,  as  to  the  young  men,  their  charac- 
ters are  but  in  the  bud,  and,  as  such, 
they  afford  at  best  but  vague  indica- 
tions of  their  future  vigour,  colour,  ojr 
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.shape.  Vice^  like  a  corrosive  pesti* 
lence^  may  in  one  moment  sweep  away 
the  fondest  hopes ;  whilst  folly^  like  a 
blighting  mildew^  may  canker  the 
opening  flower.  Nothing  is  determi^ 
nate^  because  every  thing  in  a  state  of 
progression  must  and  .will  alter  each 
moment. 

As  to  the  more  oged,  we  may  ob- 
ierve^  that  a  strong  similarity  of  pur- 
Buits^  manners^  and  customs^  will  ever^ 
when  long  continued^  be  followed  by 
us  strong  a  similarity  of  character, 

Man  has  been  aptly  termed^  ''  a  bun- 
dle of  habits.'*  As  such,  he  is  a  being 
formed  to  take  a  character  from  those 
beings  with  whom  he  has  long  lived 
and  associated;  and  hence  it  is,  that 
the  individual  character  is  often  lost  in 
the  professional  or  national.      If  this 
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happens  in  the  \^orld^  where  so  manjr 
different  events  tend  to  keep  man  sepa* 
rate  from  man^  and^  by  calling  forth  his 
passions^  to  give  him  a  distinct  charac- 
ter^ it  is  a  consequence  much  more 
likely  to  result  where  there  is  little  or 
no  variety  of  events ;  where  the  same 
manners^  customs^  habits^  and  pursuits^ 
actuate  all ;  and  where  the  same  pas- 
sions are  called  into  action^  or  suffered 
to  lay  dormant  in  each  individual. 

That  similarity,  therefore,  which  h 
perceptible  in  men  engaged  in  the  same 
pursuits^  when  acting  on  the  broad 
theatre  of  the  world,  will  here  be  more 
decidedly  evident,  whilst  that  dissimili- 
tude, which  a  variety  of  events  would 
call  forth,  will  here  have  little  or  no 
t)ccasion  to  be  evinced,  and  will  gene- 
rally lay  dormant,  overpovVered  by  the 
opposite  quality. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Permit  rae,  fair  reader,  to  digress. 
Digress!  you  exclaim.  Yes,  digress; 
and  I  found  my  right,  sweet  reader,  oq 
that  which  every  lawyer,  frooi  Justiniaii 
to  Burn,  will  admit.  I  found  it  oa 
prescription,  or,  in  legal  phraseology, 
I  lay  claim  to  this  right,  because  ''  I, 
and  those  under  whom  I  claim,  have 
immemorially  used  to  enjoy  if  But 
to  the  proof.  You  must  have  heard, 
I  suppose,  though  Pope  never  may  have 
informed  you,  of  a  certain  old  bard 
called  Homer.  He  lived  when  music 
and  poesy  blended  their  respective  har- 
monics to  enchant  mankind.  Though 
he  was  blind,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
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what  we  term  a  good  fiddle ;  had  a 
knack  at  making  verses^  and>  withal^ 
had  no  inconsiderable  share  of  a  certaia 
Did-fashioned  quality  called  majesty* 
In  brieC  such  were  his  strains^  tjbat  we 
may^  without  flattery^  say  of  him>  had 
the  gods  sung^  they  would  have  cj]ant7 
ed  the  strains  of  Homer. 

.  The  Grecians,  however,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  had  less  taste,  or  less  li- 
berality than  our  nation,  for  they, 
though  enraptured  with  the  bard,  suf- 
fered him  to  wander  through  every 
dirty  village,  in  quest  of  support,  whilst 
we  enrich  an  Italian  squaller  for  tor- 
turing words  which  we  do  not  under- 
stand. 

Perhaps  both  nations  are  right — the 
Grecians  were  aware,  that  had  tjtiey 
enriched  their  poet,  his  strains  would 
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liave  ceased ;  and  we  are  not  ignorant^ 
that  did  we  not  enricb  our  opera  singer^ 
lier  strains  would  never  be  chanted. 
But  to  return  to  the  point.  Homer  had 
his  digressions;  they  were  almdst  as 
numerous  as  bis  beauties^  and  they  are 
innumerable^ 

In  the  next  place  let  me  mention 
Pindar.  Faith  his  poetry  ig  digression 
run  mad.  Now^  my  dear  madam^  sup- 
pose I  undertook  to  sing  the  praises  of 
your  tabby  cat ;  suppose  also  that  Pin- 
dar's spirit  animates  me  ;  I  begin  a 
sublime  ode^  by  praising  the  village  in 
which  your  cat  was  born ;  mention  some 
9can.  mag.  concerning  Jupit«r  and  a 
milk-maid ;  return  to  your  cat ;  leaVe 
her  in  the  lurch;  seize  upon  the  thrice- 
renowned  cat  of  Whittington  ;  fly  off 
in  a  tangent,  and  praise  the  black  cat 
of  Helen;  draw  a  few  electric  sparks 
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from  her  back;  leave  h«r  to  becon- 
tumed  in  the  flames  of  Troy ;  bring  in 
seme  old  gossip's  tale  about  Hercules; 
introduce  mj  own  s\^eet  person ;  afnd 
conclude  in  a  strain  of  morality^  at  once 
simple^  grand^  and  pathetic.  This  is 
.Pindar;  and  if  this  be  not  digression^ 
I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  tell 
me  what  is  digression.  Fas  est  ah  hoste 
doceri. 

Not  a  whit  better  is  Euripides ;  for 
his  famous  tragedies  abound  with  choral 
digressions^  for  which  Aristotle^  in  his 
Poetics^  raps  him  over  the  knuckles. 

Mj  penetration  has  enabled  me  to 
discover  the  reason  of  the  digressions 
of  Euripides:  my  penetration^  I  say^ 
twhich  is  as  far  above  the  penetration  of 
all  other  men^  as  an  Egyptian  pyramid 
is  3bove  a  dumpling.  Sublime !  you  ex-> 
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claims*  Wife*  you  know  me  better^  you 
will  not  be  surprized^  for  my  mother 
has  often  told  me,  that  next  to  > 

I  am  the  neatest  hand  in  the  world  at  a 
comparison,  simile,  &c.  But  to  the 
reason  of  the  digressions  of  Euripides. 
I  have,  by  the  help  of  my  microscopic 
penetration, .  discovered,  that^  by  the 
death  of  an  old  grandmother,  he  came 
into  the  possession  of  a  great  stock  of 
moral  recipes. 

Now,  you  must  know,  this  event 
happened  but  a  short  time  before  he 
commenced  author.  Having  the  most 
profound  veneration  for  his  grandmo- 
ther, he  naturally  felt  the  highest  re- 
spect for  her  moral  recipes ;  and,  as  a 
proof  of  it,  he  interwove  them  with  his 
own  writings.  The  critics  looked  grave; 
the  satirical  sneered ;  and  the  silly,  as 
usual,   wondered,  and  admired.     But 


'Homer  and  Pindar^  upoif  .h^sffing  the 
news^  drank  a  bottle  of  champagne  in 
Elysiam  ;  and  the  first  and  last  toastd 
were^  "  Success  to  digression*" 

From  that  period  to  the  present,  Di^ 
gression  has  reigned,  like  all  other  mot- 
narchs ;  that  is,  her  empire  has  been 
acknowledged,  and  subruitted  to,,  by  the 
few  wise  and  the  many  weak.  Indeed^ 
in  modern  times,  her  sway  has  beea 
such,  that  we  may  almost  venture  to 
term  it  absolute.. 

We  haTe,  in  the  present  day,  patriots 
digressing  from  their  country;  opposir 
tion  members  from  their  party;  lawyers 
from  their  briefs  ;  poets  from  the  rules 
of  poetry  ;  bankrupts  from  ruift;  wives 
from  their  husbands,  ct  vice  versa;  and 
to  conclude,  almost  all  men  from  prir 
vate  and  public  virtue. 
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You  may,  perhaps,  say,  some  of  these 
are  not  digressions,  but  absolute  and 
unconditional  vices  and  follies.  Do  not, 
my  dear  sir^  let  us  quarrel  about  terms. 
What  is  vice^  but  a  digression  from  vir- 
tue ;  or  what  is  folly,  but  a  digression 
from  good  sense  ?  For  ^ou  know,  as  ta 
moral  virtue,  that  the  Stagirite  himself 
defines  it  to  be  a  mesotes,  or  medium ; 
and  he  tells  us,  that  when  we  digress 
from  that  medium>  we  become  vicious. 
Whett  I  have  weighed  all  these  circum- 
ftances,  a  patriotic  thought  has  entered 
my  bosom.  As  digression  has  so  many 
votaries,  why  not  give  it  the  sanction  of 
the  legislature  ?  Why  not,  vi  et  armis, 
compel  the  mass  to  digress,  and  join  the 
rational  and  virtuous  few?  Thu»  im- 
pelled, let  us  all  digress  into  a'pure  and 
energetic  love  for  our  country  ;  into  a 
hatred  against  vice  and  corruption ;  into 
those  old-fashioned  virtues,  which  ren- 
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dered  our  country  a  terror  to  the  guilty, 
and  a  protection  to  the  op  pressed  • 

Spirit  of  Alfred/ hover  over  us  I  Let 
thy  genius^  thy  patriotisai^  and  thy  eou- 
rago  animate  ui ;  let  thy  voice  cheer  u» 
ai  we  pant  in  the  glorious  toil;  and  thy 
imile  be  the  rich  reward  of  our  persep* 
verance^ 
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CHAPTER  XL 

I  HAVB  here  a  fine  opportunity  of 
describing^^  our  journey  to  the  metropo^* 
lis ;  of  introducing  a  stage-coach  scene ; 
its  inmates  a  dashing  officer ;  an  old 
fat  housekeeper ;  a  prim  quaker ;  aa 
interesting^  plaintive^  and  beautiful  girL 
Pooh !  pooh !  you  exclaim ;  we  have 
read  such  things  a  thousand  times. 
True,  my  dear  sir,  but  that  is  no  fault 
of  mine. 

I  must  relate  the  truth,  if  such  as  I 
have  mentioned  happen  to  be  the  truth; 
and  it  is  no  fault  of  mine,  if  I  cannot 
whirl  you  through  the  air  in  a  car  drawn 
by  four  griffins,   with   a  Bond-street 
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lounger  for  a  coachman.  But  now  let 
me  restrain  my  poor  jaded  Pegasus. 
A  prose  Pegasus !  you  exclaim.  Yes, 
and  forsooth^  it  is  a  beasts  let  me  tell 
you^  'mach  more  common  than  a  potti- 
c(d  Pegasus,  thanks  to  the  inventive 
pov^ers  of  modern  timesu 

« 

But  it  is  rather  .hard  that  the  want 
of  candour  in  some  men  should  be  so 
conspicuous  as  it  is  in  this  very  respect. 
For  when  it  is  evident  to  their  friends 
as  well  as  enemies;  when  it  is,  in  brief, 
evident  to  every  passenger  they  cTiartce 
to  meet,  though  it  happen  he  has  but' 
half  an  eye ;  when,  I  say,  it  is  evident 
that  the  beast  they  ride  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  poor,  lean,  half-starved, 
broken-winded  prose  Pegasus,  they, 
notwithstanding,  will  insist,  and  con- 
tend, that  he  is,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  a  poetical  Pegasus — ProliDeum 
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jotque  hominum  fidem ! — One  graiii  of 
modesty  is  worth  a  bushel  of  impiH 
dence. 

But  to  proceed.  Let  me  search  the 
musty  rolls  of  memory.  Ah  1  I  have  it. 
Let  me  see ;  it  is  the  original  advice  of 
a  great  Vit ;  of  no  less  a  wit  than  ■ 
*'  When  you  are  describing  an  event 
which  has  no  novelty  to  season  it  to  the 
palate  of  modem  times^  you  must  de« 
scribe  it  a  novel  manner/* 

Bless  usi  amazingly  obscure^  and, 
eonsequently^  amazingly  sublime!  A 
novel  manner !  I  suppose  he  means,  in 
the  manner  of  novel  writers  in  general. 
Alas !  I  fear  I  must  fail ;  so  far  above 
nature  do  they  soar  in  general,  that  I 
should  fear  for  my  neck,  were  I  to 
mount  my  Pegasus,  and  hie  after  them. 
What  then,  if  I  possess  not  the  talent 


of  soaring  with  these  eagles  of  litem- 
ture,  who^  with  true  Hiberaian  impu- 
dence^ dare  look  the  sun  in  the  face« 
when  genius  sinks  abashed  at  the  broad 
refulgence  of  his  raj— -what  then? 
Wby^  I  must  e'en  look  at  the  wcnrdf 
again^  and  endeavour  to  affix  some  other 
meaning  to  them.  I  suppose  the  critic 
meant  by  a  novel  manner ^  that  we  should 
follow  nature^  and  in  a  pure^  chaste^ 
and  inartificial  manner^  relate  events  as 
they  occur^  whilst  the  sentiments  should 
be  at  once  moral  and  unaffected.  Pr^ 
sancte  Jupiter! 

This  is  certainty  a  novel  manner,  no 
less  novel  than  rare;  and  it  resembles 
the  picture  of  a  fine  master^  when  com* 
pared  to  the  distorted  and  unnatural 
productions  of  the  day.  If  the  critic 
meant  this^  he  was  certainly  wrong.  I 
know  he  was  wrong ;  a  few  novels  of 
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this  kind  have  been  written,  have  been^ 
published,  and  have  been  read  by  few  if 
any.  They  were  too  p«re,  too  refined,: 
for  (he  gross  taste  of  the  many ;  and 
though  the  few  read  and  admired  them^ 
tiiey  were  as  incapable  of  giving  this 
kind  of  writing  general  currency,  as  of 
communicatiog  their  own  taste  to  the 
ccunmon  and  promiscuous  herd. 

But  to  proceed.  As  I  cannot,  or  will 
not,  describe  the  events  alluded  to,  in  a 
iwvel  manner,  I  perceive  no  way  for  me 
to  creep  out  of  the  scrape.  Faith,  the 
weasel  in  the  corn-bin  (thanks,  bright 
Fancy,  for  the  hint)  Very  opportunely 
occurs.  As  I  have  fattened  upon  lies, 
suppose  I  starve  myself.  Lo  !  I  am 
thin.  Thin  !  you  exclaim.  Yes,  my 
dear  madam,  I  am  like  a  few  others, 
whom  I  know,  become  thin  upon  truth. 
Upon  truth !  Yes,   acids,    in   general. 
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have  not  half  the  effect  in  thinning  the 
bloody  and  reducing  the  whole  system^ 
as  truth  has.     Indeed^  I  have  known 
many  just  upon  the    point  of  bein^ 
starved  on  this  etherial^  immortal  diet; 
however^  they  have  generally  escaped 
starvation^  by  adopting  one  of  the  easiest 
remedies  in  the  world.  They  have  tried 
the  effect  of  the  diet  I  have  just  left  off 
—I  mean  of  lies ;   and,   wonderful  to 
relate^  they  have  fattened  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  could  you,   by  one  of  the 
pretty,    neat   little   metamorpjboses    of 
Oriel,  turn  them  into  hogs,  they  would 
beat  your  Hampshire  hogs  hollow ;  for 
these  would  be  but  as  so  many  sucking 
pigs  compared  to  them.     But  I  will 
give  you  an  instance. 

I  knew  a  poor,  half- starved,  cunning 
Scotchman :  he  came  from  the  North 
with   as   lauk  a  pair  of  jaws,  and  as 
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keen  an  appetite^  as  ever  arrived  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Tweed.  He  had 
beard  of  the  wonderful  effect  of*  this 
^aid  remedy.  Without  more  ado^  he 
looked  sharply  around  him  ;  sharply^  I 
say^  for  his  wit  and  his  appetite  had 
been  whetted  on  the  keenest  of  all  whet- 
stones^ that  of  hunger.  He  soon  per- 
ceived that  my  Lord  ——  had  a  roost 
plentiful  lack  of  brains^  whilst  his  gui- 
neas surpassed  in  number  the  starry 
lamps  of  Heaven,  when  they  are  all 
lighted  up  in  honor  of  a  route  given  by 
their  queen  Cynthia.  To  this  peer  the 
Scotchman  applied.  The  persevering 
Sawney  lied,  morning",  noon,  and  night. 
In  a  short  time,  he  lied  himself  into  a 
good  coat;  small  cloaths  not  being  so  ma- 
terial, did  not  immediately,  though  tliey 
soon  after  followed.  Hence,  with  rapid 
strides,  he  lied  himself  into  a  good  post, 
and,  from  thence,  into  a  good  fortune  ; 
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*aiid  then,  as  he  could  turn  his  heels 
upoa  his  lordship^  without  shewing 
vbat  shall  be  nameless^  he  did  turn  his 
heels^  and  was^  in  his  own  carriage^ 
whirled  back  to  Scotladd.  I  hear  that> 
out  of  pure  gratitude  to  the  principle 
on  which  he  acted,  he  means  to  assume 
as  a  motto,  that  ^'  Lying  is  the  greatest 
of  all  the  virtues/' 

This  may  be  all  very  true,  you  say, 
but  what  the  devil  is  become  of  you 
and  your  father  ? 

Oh  !  as  to  your  humble  servant  and 
bis  father,  we  arrived  very  snugly  in  town» 
But  pray  what  became  of  the  sweet 
plaintive  girl?  Did  you  not  fall  in  love 
with  her? — Upon  my  honor,  madam, 
I  did  no  such  thing.— Strange  ! — By 
no  means,  for  I  never  saw  her. — In- 
deed, sir  ! — Certainly,  madam,  I  never 
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flaw  her,  for  two  reasons;  the  first,  that 
my  father's  post  chaise  only  carried 
two  ;  and  as  I  and  my  father  occupied 
it,  we  had  no  room  for  the  lady  :  the 
second,  that  if  we  had  had  any  room, 
I  suppose  I  should  not  have  fallen  in 
love,  for  I  slept  during  the  whole 
journey. 

Now  I  say  I  suppose,  as  I  slept  during 
the  whole  journey,  that  I  should  not 
have  fallen  in  love,  I  do  not  speak 
with  certainty ;  but  as  I  remember  no 
instance  of  any  hero,  either  ancient  or 
modern,  who  fell  in  love  when  asleep, 
I  suppose  I  should  not  have  increased 
the  misfortune.  I  cannot  say  but  what 
it  may  be  possible.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  mightily  pretty,  surprizing,  roman- 
tic, witty,  and  novel,  to  make  a  hero 
fall  asleep,  but  just  for  the  purpose  of 
kidnapping  him  into  love. 
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Suppose^  for  example^  a  stubborn 
joung  fellow^  who  by  his  coldness  and 
austerity  bad  broken  the  4)earts  of  two 
mift-niaids^  a  dairy-maid^  a  cook  and  a 
scullion.  Suppose  we  pop  a  little  laU-' 
danum  into  his  ale ;  in  a  few  minutes 
he  falls  into  a  sound  sleep^  little  sus- 
pecting the  trick  that  was  about  to  be 
played  him.  Alas!  poor  wretch^  thy 
peace  is  fled ;  the  hearty  langh  and 
clumsy  joke  no  more  are  thine;  but  in 
their  place^  the  awkward  officiousness 
of  affection^  and  the  speaking  gloomi- 
ness of  absence. 

What  could  be  more  wonderful  f 
What  more  novel?  Yes,  I  am  convin- 
eed,  that  to  make  a  hero  fall  in  love 
when  asleep  would  take  exceedingly ; 
it  is  an  original  idea,  and  I  could  al- 
most venture  to  compare  it  to  some  of 
the  brightest  of  the  ideas  contained  in  th« 


novels  of  Messieurs  and  Mcsdames  A,  B^ 
C,  D>  E,  F,  G,  &c.  &c.  I  confess  I 
am  very  much  pleased  with  this  ideapf 
mine ;  and  if  any  writer  takes  a  fancy 
to  it^  I  make  him  a  present  of  it.  If 
he  has  any  brains>  lie  will  shew  his  de- 
scriptive talents  in  describing  the  exact 
dress  of  the  youth  when  he  fell  asleep. 
Do  not  fear^  brother  author^  lest  you 
should  be  too  minute^  for  minuteness^ 
even  to  tediousness^  is  no  bad  thing  ia 
modern  times. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

We  had  now  been  some  weeks  in 
town,  when  we  were  agreeably  sur- 
prized by  the  appearance  of  Belville^ 
whom  we  had  left  at  Man  JRepos.  My 
father,  from  the  natural  benevolence  of 
his  soul,  independently  of  his  regard 
for  my  cousin,  took  a  lively  interest  in 
every  thing  that  concerned  him  ;  and 
endeavoured,  by  diverting  his  attention^ 
to  remove  the  temporary  grief  that  op- 
pressed him.  It  afforded  me  sincere 
pleasure  to  find  that  our  attempts  were 
not  altogether  fruitless;  yet  still  the 
cause  of  Belville's  grief  remained  buried 
in  his  own  bosom,  when  chance  led  hint 
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to  e^splain  the  cause  of  this  mysterious 
sorrow. 

Belville  and  myself  were  in  the  habit 
of  riding  before  dimier.  In  the  course 
of  one  of  these  morning  excursions^  we 
insensibly  approached  a  charming  little 
pottage,  whose  windows  were  surround- 
ed with  woodbines  and  jessamine.  As 
we  drew  near,  our  attention  was  at- 
tracted  by  the  sight  of  an  old  woman, 
who  stood  at  the  window,  sobbing  vio- 
lently, and  supporting  the  head  of  a 
young  girl  who  had  fainted.  We  in- 
Toluntarily  alighted,  and  entered  the 
cottage.  It  was  some  time  before  the 
grief  of  the  old  woman  would  allow  her 
to  explain  the  occasion  of  the  scene 
before  us.  But  having  partly  reco- 
vered the  young  woman  from  the  swoon 
she  had  fallen  into,  although  she  still  sat 
with  unmeaning  eye  gazing  through 
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the  window^  we  prevailed  upon  the  old! 
dame  to  begin  her  narrative. 

^  Ah !  bless  your  honors,  we  were  as^ 
happy  as  the  day  is  long;  and  my, 
daughter  there  was  to  have  been  mar- 
sied  next  week  to  the  son  of  my  neigh- 
bour Trotman;  and,  though  I  say  it 
that  should  not  say  it,  as  worthy  a 
jroung  man  as  ever  broke  bread.  But, 
please  your  honors,  just  as  every  thing: 
was  going  on  well,  they  have  got  him 
for  a  soldier;  and  go,  they  say,  he^ 
must,  for  we  cannot  raise  the  money  to^ 
buy  him  off — and — " 

**  He'll  dieT'  exclaimed  the  frantic^ 
girl;  '^  shall  never  see  him  more— 
I  shall  never  see  him  more !"— and  she 
again  swooned..  As  I  approached  to^ 
assist  the  heart-broken  mother,,  tbe^ 
countenance  of  Belville  caught  my  ati^ 
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tention.     Wild  was  the  expression  of 
his  eje^  and  pale  th^hue  of  his  cheek. 
He  started  from  his  seat^  threw    his- 
purse  towards  the  old  woman^  and  f  ush- 
ed  from  the  eottage. 

Alarmed  by  his  manner^  I  had  merely 
^  time  to  add  to  his  bounty^  by  the  con* 
tents  of  my  own  pnrse;  and  satisfied 
that  the  cottagers  had  now  more  tbaa 
tuflScient  to  procure  the  object  of  their 
prayers^  I  followed  my  friend. 

We  reached  home  in  silence.  I  found 
Belville  not  disposed  to  unburthen  his 
feelings^  and  I  felt  I  had  no  right  to  in- 
trude upon  his  sorrows.  He  ate  but 
little  at  dinner ;  and,  contrary  to  hi* 
usual  custom,  he  declined  accompa- 
nying my  father  to  visit  some  friends. 
As  we  were  getting  up  from  the  dinner 
table,  he  asked  me  if  I  could  impose 
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upon  myself  the  dull  and  uninteresting^ 
task  of  sitting  at  borne  with  him  during 
the  evening.  I  most  cheerfully  accept- 
ed the  invitation. 

During  the  time  we  were  drinking* 
our  cofiee  together^  I  perceived  that 
Belfille  wafl  singularly  absent  and 
thoughtful ;  but  as  the  servant  was  re« 
tiringj  he  seemed  to  recover  himself^ 
No  sooner  y^M  the  door  shut  than  he 
thus  began* 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

**  You  mustj  my  dear  fellow,  have 
been  much  surprized  at  my  singular 
eonduet  in  the  cottage ;  but  when  yoa 
are  acquainted  with  the  events  of  my 
Hfe,  y6UT  surprize  will  cease;  and,, 
though  you  cannot  relieye,  you  will  at 
least  pity  me. 

*^  I  have  often  attempted  to  give  you 
the  recital;  but  my  feelings  have  as 
often  got  the  better  of  my  resolution,^ 
and  have  cut  short  the  attempt  at  the 
threshold.  Thi»  is  a  weakness  which  I 
am  determined  to  surmount;  and  as  no 
opportunity  can  possibly  present  itself 
more  favourable  than  the  present,  I 
will  avail  myself  of  it. 
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^  I  inherited  from  my  ancestors  a 
love  of  the  military  life.  I  can  dis- 
tinctly remember  the  impression  made 
upon  my  feelings  by  the  first  drum  I 
ever  heard.  The  classical  studies  of 
my  youth  tended  to  increase  my  fond- 
ness-for  glory^  and  my  enthusiasm  for 
WAT  as  the  nearest  and  most  honourable 
road  to  it. 

* 

;  /^  I  yr\\l  not  take  up  your  time  m  de*- 
scribing  the  particular  course  of  my 
studies.  It  will  suffice  that  Homer  vfM 
my  favourite  author  ;  and  my  fondness 
for  the  venerable  Grecian  v^as^  if  pos- 
sible^ increased  by  my  knowings  that 
Alexander  vras  no  less  passionately  at- 
tached to  him.  Assuredly^  Homer  is 
the  poet  of  the  wiurrior. 

:.  ''But  to  proceed.  At  the  age  of  six- 
ken  I  bade  adieu  to  jny  country^  aid 
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hastened  to  join  my  father^  who  was 
then  with  his  regiment^  in  a  hostile 
land.  I  arrived,  but  it  was  too  late  ; 
my  heroic  parent  had  breathed  his  last 
60  the  field  of  battle  ;  and  all  that  re- 
mained for  me  was  the  last  melancholy 
duty  of  attending  those  funeral  honors,, 
which  the  whole  army  joined  in  paying 
to  his  memory^ 

*^  I  had  no  time  to  indulge  in  grief; 
the  General  bestowed  a  commission 
upon  me^  in  compliment  to  my  &ther'» 
bravery,  and  I  was  called  to  fill  the  ac- 
tive duties  of  my  station.  Proud  of  thi» 
unsolicited  distinction^  but  still  more 
proud  of  the  parent  from  whom  I 
sprung^  I  ardently  panted  to  distinguish 
myself.  Glory  took  entire  possession  of 
my  soul,  and  I  could  see  nothing  but 
her  crimsoned  banner  floating  upon  the 
hosom  of  the  eastec n  gale. 
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''  Among  my  brother  oflScers  was  one 
about  my  own  age^  of  the  name  of 
Melton.  His  figure  was  commanding^ 
yet  ^egant ;  his  address  manly,  yet  in- 
siaoating ;  bis  genius  greats  yet  yersa* 
tile*  His  superior  qualities  excited  my 
admiration^  whilst  his  amiable  urbanity 
lessened  the  distance  between  us^  and 
won  my  regard. 

^'  Yon  may  think  that  it  was  a  re- 
flection upon  his  extraordinary  talents^ 
when  you  know  his  hopes  were  no  lesR 
extravagant  than  my  own^  and  that  be 
would  often  exclaim  with  Hotspur, 

■  Methinks  it  were  an  easy  leap 


To  pluck  bright  honor  from  the  pale-facM  moon,  &c. 

*^  I  shall  not  take  up  your  time  with 
relating  the  many  actions  we  were  both 
engaged  in:  we  fought  side  by  side; 
we  conq[uered  together,  we  bled  toge* 
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ther.  Thrice  had  he  rescued  ine  at  the 
lisk  of  every  things  and  twice  I  had, 
amidst  a  shower  of  balls,  borne  him  off 
when  wounded.  I  shall  hastea  to  aa 
eveDt.  which  has  oecasioned  all  the  mi- 
sery I  ever  experienced. 

'^  Melton  and  myself  yolunteered  our 
services  to  accompany  a  small  forcei 
destined  by  our  General  to  attack  a 
fort  of  some  strength^  and  with  the 
carrying  of  which  he  purposed  finishing 
.the  war  with  a  degree  of  eclat. 

''As  our  force  was  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  object  in  view^  unless  stra- 
tagejn  was  resorted  to^  we  availed  oupr 
selves  of  an  extremely  dark  night,  and, 
having  made  a  coQsiderable  number  of 
fires  ou  one  side  of  the  fort,  and  drawn 
the  attention  of  the  garrison  to  that 
part^  we  were  enabled  to  iptroduce  a. 
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party  of  our  men  by  means  of  a  sub- 
terraneous passage  we  bad  accidentally 
discoTered  on  the  opposite  side  of  tbe 
fortress.  To  be  briefs  the  carnage  vras 
dreadful^  and  the  conflicting  din  of 
arms  was  rendered  still  more  appalling 
by  the  impervious  gloom  of  the  night. 
The  Governor  fell  by  the  sword  of 
Melton;  and  the  garrison^  terrified 
by  this  circumstance^  surrendered  the 
place. 

''  During  the  confusion^  Melton  and 
myself^  carried  away  by  the  warmth  of 
the  moment,  had  pierced  into  the  Gover- 
nor'shouse.  Ourswordsstiil  reeking  with 
gore,  we  rushed  into  an  apartment,  from 
the  top  of  which  was  suspended  a  splen- 
did  lamp^  which  tendfsd  to  shew  the 
singular  magnificence  of  every  thing 
around  it.  But  our  attention  was  drawn 
off  by  the  appearance  of  a  female^,  wha 
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hastened  forwards,  and  threw  herself 
upon  her  knees  before  us.  We  desired 
her  io  arise^  and  gallantly  assuring  her 
that  we  warred  not  with  beauty,  we  de- 
sired that  she  would  lay  aside  all  fear, 
as  she  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
us. 

''As  the  morning  damned,  it  pre* 
sen  ted  to  us  a  sight  of  horrid  GOnfu«- 
sion — the  bodies  of  our  friends>#8cattered 
amongst  those  of  the  enemy/ were  ming- 
led together  in  promiscuous  disorder. 
After  we  had  performed  the  last  melan- 
choly offices  to  departed  bravery^  and 
had  attended  to  the  wounded>  Melton 
and  myself  had  time  to  think  upon  our 
interesting  prisoner,  and  we  hastened  to 
see  that  she  had  every  attention  the  na- 
ture of  things  would  admit  of. 

''  As  we  entered  the  saloon,  she  arose 
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With  ineffable  grace  to  receive  us ;  and^ 
baviog  with  no  less  dignity  than  warmth 
expressed  her  thanks  for  the  attention 
paid  to  her  comfort^  she  requested  we 
would  be  seated:  A&  she  spoke^  a  thrill* 
ing  softness  pervaded  my  soul^  and  I 
almost  feared  to  lireathe^  lest  one  accent 
should  be  lost. 

"  The  figtire  of  this  interesting  girl 
was  rather  below  than  above  the  middle 
size^  but  the  most  exquisite  symmetry 
pervaded  every  limb.  A  profusion  of 
light  brown  hair  shaded  a  countenance 
of  bewitching  fairness^  whilst  the  soft 
etherial  blue  of  her  eyes  seemed  to  tem- 
per the  intellectual  expression  which 
lighted  up  every  feature  of  her  counte- 
nance. As  you  contemplated  the  charm-^ 
ing  girl^  it  was  impossible  not  to  feci 
that  she  possesdsed  considerable  powers 
of  mind^  accompanied  by  the  most  ami* 
able  disposition  of  souK 
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"Melton  appeared  to  admire  her 
'WAi  with  a  respect  no  le&s  passionate  than 
my  own.  Always  amiable  and  insinu- 
ating^ his  character  seemed  each  mo- 
ment io  acquire  fresh  lustre;  and  a 
pang  stole  across  my  bosom  when  I  re* 
fleeted  upon  the  possibility  of  hairing  & 
jpital  in  my  friend. 

*'  Aff  we  condoled  with  the  cfaarmrng^ 
girl  upon  the  very  event  that  had  been 
80  fortunate  to  ub^  she  interrupted  us 
with  a  smiley  by  abserving^  that  she  was 
born  in  the  same  country  as  ourselves^ 
and  that  she  had  a  father  an  officer  ia 
our  army. 

'"  We  listened  with  considerable  emo- 
tion to  a  recital  of  the  events  which 
bad  placed  her  in  the  hands  of  the  late 
Governor  of  the  garrison  as  his  pri- 
soner. As  she  finished  her  interesting 
tale  we  arose^  and  took  our  leave. 
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''  The  command  of  the  fort  having 
devolved  upon  Melton,  as  the  senior  of- 
ificer^  he  gave  directions  that  rooms 
should  be  appropriated  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  widow  of  the  late  Governor ; 
and  he  requested  that  Miss  Meadowfi; 
might  be  permitted  to  participate  in 
the  use  of  them^  until  such  time  as 
the  state  of  the  country  would  ad- 
mit of  her  being  conveyed  to  her  fa- 
ther. 

'^  This  regulation  was,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  agreeable  to  the  two  ladies^ 
as  the  Widow,  in  the  cheerful  society  of 
Miss  Meadows^  forgot  the  loss  she  had 
sustained ;  whilst  that  charming  girl, 
in  the  protection  she  experienced,  saw 
additional  reason  to  admire  the  delicacy 
of  Melton,  which  she  hourly  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of.  Melton  and  myself 
daily  spent  some  hours  in  the  society  of 
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the  too  fascinating  Louisa^  \¥hose  mind^ 
as  it  expanded  itself  in  the  genial  warmth 
of  social  intercourse^  displayed  a  thou- 
sand natural^  a  thousand  acquired  beau- 
ties. She  appeared  to  unite  in  her  iD«- 
tellectual  powers  the  solidity  of  our  sex 
with  the  happy  acuteness  of  her  own. 

^'  Whilst  we  were  in  her  presence^  we 
seemed  to  forget  that  we  were  rivals ; 
so  happily^  yet  so  agreeably,  did  she 
distribute  her  smiles  between  us.  Yet 
I  could  not  but  fancy  that  her  eye  was 
particularly  eloquent  when  it  dwelt 
upon  the  countenance  of  Melton,  whilst 
his  spoke  a  language  it  was  impossible 
to  misinterpret  or  misconceive. 

'^  If  by  chance  the  conversation  in- 
sensibly took  a  turn  to  the  subject  of 
love,  she  would  either  treat  it  with 
playful  levity,  or  censure  it  as  a  weak- 
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Tiess  which  the  soldier  ought  to  dread. 
Though  the  passions  were  obedient  to 
her  call^  and  were  becalmed  at  the 
sound  of  her  sjren  voice ;  though  the 
bosom^  when  in  her  presence^  ceased  to 
heave  with  tumultuous  violence^  yet  the 
moment  J  had  left  her^  I  became  a  prey 
to  the  oiost  discordant  sensations. 

"  My  friendship  for  Melton  was  no 
less  pure  and  exalted  than  ever;  but 
love,  imperious,  tyrannic  love,  contend- 
ed for  the  empire  of  my  soul.  Melton 
and  myself  both  loved ;  each  thought 
the  other  the  favoured  lover,  yet  nei- 
ther had  ever  declared  the  passion  that 
agitated  him.  We  had  never  seen  Louisa 
but  in  company  together ;  we  met  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  our  feelings; 
yet,  though  each  came  for  the  express 
purpose  of  developing  his  feelings  to 
the  other,  we  parted  without  an  eclair- 
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cissement.  Chance  at  last  effected  what 
we  both  so  much  dreaded^  yet  both  so 
ardently  wished  for. 

^'  The  apartments  in  which  Louisa 
resided  opened  into  a  lawn  and  shrub* 
bery.  A  profusion  of  aromatic  plants 
were  scattered  in  every  direction^  and 
seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the 
fragrance  of  their  odours^  and  the  in* 
viting  shade  they  afforded  from  the  heat 
of  an  eastern  sun.  As  if  Nature  bad 
determined  to  pour^  in  profuse  bounty, 
her  charms  around  the  spot^  a  stream 
crept  among  the  roots  of  the  plants^ 
and  soothed  ^the  soul  with  its  pensive 
murmurings. 

'^  Melton  and  myself  had  called  as 

.  usual  upon  Louisa,  and  the  servant  had 

directed  us  to  the  shrubbery.  We  found 

her  perusing  some  of  the  exquisite  lines 
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•of  the  author  of  the  Seasons.  As  we  ap- 
proacbedj.  she  laid  aside  her  book. 


'^  After  the  usual  compliments  had 
passed^  a  silence  prevailed.  Louisa  in- 
terrupted me  by  askings  what  object 
bad  rendered  me  so  unusually  pensive  i 

*' '  I  was  reflecting/  I  exclaimed^ 
^  that  this  small  spot  seems  to  contain 
every  object  that  ceuld  render  life 
happ^/ 

'^  I  paused ;  I  felt  1  had  spoken  what 
it  was  too  dangerous  even  to  think;  for 
the  spot  contained  the  woman  I  pas- 
sionately adored;  it  contained  the  friend 
of  my  bosom  ;  it  was  adorned  no  less 
by  the  hand  of  Nature  than  of  Art;  and 
a  serenity^  intoxicating  to  the  soul^  per* 
vaded  every  object. 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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"  Louisa  blushed^  '  You  speak  not,* 
«he  aoswered,  '  like  a  soldier.  The  ^e*- 
renity  of  this  spot  may  be  adapted  to 
the  character  of  a  woman,  ^  whose 
noblest  science  is  retreat :'  but  a  s<ddiet« 
whose  mistress  is  glory^  would  here 
^ink  into  obliyion/ 

'' '  Is  a  soldier  then/  exclaimed  Mel- 
ton, '  never  to  taste  the  delicious  lan- 
guor of  peace  ?  Is  the  warrior's  hand 
never  to  stay  its  resistless  fury?  The 
soldiers  war  for  peace ;  we  seek  it  in 
the  cannon's  mouth ;  and,  though  we 
forget  it  for  a  moment,  it  returns  with 
tenfold  force  to  our  imagination,  as  we 
recline  at  night  in  our  tent,  after  the 
hurry  and  carnage  of  the  day.  Yes, 
this  serenity  the  warrior  pants  after; 
but.  it  is  not  (his  serenity,  alone  and 
unaccompanied ;  he  looks  for  the  smile 
of  beauty^  and  it  charms  him  in  that 
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retreat  "wJiere  his  country's  voice  is 
scarcely^  if  ever,  heard,  XHvine  Louisa, 
I  have  long  felt  that  your  smile  vi^as 
aecewary  to  my  peace — but  stop — my 
friend  loves  you  as  passionately  as  my- 
leif — Decide  between  us>'  he  exclaim- 
ed^  ^  and  the  uafortunate-^-^Yes,  I  said, 
the  unfortunate  being  you  reject,  shall 
give  up  his  claims  to  his  friend,  for 
rivals  ^me  will  cease  to  be/ 

Louisa  trembled  violently ;  her  couu* 
tenance  was  suffused  with  the  deepest 
blush,  but  she  was  silent. 


1 .  • 


^'  "^  Louisa!'  exclaimed  Melton! 
'  Louisa  1 '  I  responded !  — '  Louisa  1  * 
again  exclaimed  Melton;  and,  plucking 
a  spray  of  a  myrtle  which  waved  around 
her,  he  hastily  presented  it  to  her,  de- 
siring her  to  bestow  it  upon  the  favour- 
ed being. 

o2 
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'^  She  arbse^  returned  it  into  hit 
liands^  and  flew  with  lightnlngrswift- 
ness  into  the  liouse.  Melton,  half  fran- 
lie  with  joy,  followed  her— whilst  I— -I 
know  not  what  I  did — I  found  myself 
outside  the  walls  of  the  %ri,  riding 
furiously,  I  know  not  wJiither.  ^ 

''  To  he  brief — I  was  well  acquainted 
-with  the  country,  and  I  determined  to 
ilirect  my  course  to  the  head- quarters  of 
our  army;  to  solicit  some  desperate 
command,  and  to  endeavour  to  bury  ray 
miseries  in  an  honourable  grave. 

*  ; ''  Fate,  however,  destined  me  to  en- 
counter scenes,  which  Aould  harrow 
the  soul  without  destroying  its  too  vi- 
gorous habitation.  No  fiooner  had  I 
reached  the  liead-quarters,  than  I  was 
seized  with  a  violent  fever,  which,  for 
4ome  time,   resisted  every  attempt  to 
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conquer  or  eradicate  it.  At  last^  ii 
jield^  to  the  force  of  medic^ne^  and  I 
began  gradually  to  recover  nply  healthy 
but  my  spirits  were  by  oo^  means  re- 
stored or  iavigorated.  A  degree  of  laa« 
guor>  that  foreboded  the  worst  conse* 
quences^  had  taken  possession  of  me, 
and  I  more  than  once  thought  that  no- 
thing  could  rouze  me  from  it^  and  that 
I  should  soon  become  a  victim  to  its- 
corroding  influence. 

'^  How  little,  my  diear  fellow,  do  we 
know  ourselves !  Within  a  few  week9> 
I  was  braced  up  to  action,  and  bad 
desperately  undertaken  an  enterprize 
which  promised  almost  certain  destruc- 
tion to  every  one  engaged  in  it.  But 
to  proceed  methodically. 

"  The  enemy,  very  much  piqued  at 
the  loss  of  the  fort,  which  Melton  now 
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commanded^  had  sent  a  considei'abte 
force  to  recover  it.  This  force  bad  pro- 
ceeded in  the  Biege  with  rigour ;  and 
it  \¥a8  eonjee tared  that  the  ibrt  mait 
very  soon  surrender,  unless'  some  reliisf 
was  immediately  afforded  it. 

^'  Our  main  army  mn§^pp&tmd  by  a^ 
force  m«ch-  superior  to  itself  ;:8nd:our 
General  was  averse  to  weaken  it  by  dc-^ 
taching  any  p^rt  to  the  aasktaoceof  the- 
fortress.  Yet,  as  it  was  a  very  desirable 
object  to  retain  this  place>  bevUidtened 
to  my  offer  to  relieve  it,  if  i^  were  wl^ 
lx)wed  a  small  body  of  troops:  for  the- 
purpose.  -    .  ^ 


•J 


'^  I  was  much  beloved  in  the  vmy^ 
and  I  had  no  difilciilty'  ha  prooering 
volunteers,  who,  animated  with  my  pro- 
mises and  example,  cheerfully  engaged 
to  follow  tne^ 
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*'  It  was  a  material  object  to  ap- 
proach the  besieging  army  without 
their  being  aware  of  it ;  I  therefore 
marched  during  the  nighty  and  encamp « 
ed  my  men  in  the  woodsj  with  which 
the  country  abounded^  during  the  day. 
By  these  means,  I  had  arrived  withia 
ene  day's  march  of  the  fort  without 
being  discovered  by  the  enemy. 

^'  Among  my  troops,  I  had  a  trusty 
corporal,  who  undertook,  under  cover 
of  the  night,  to  apprize  Melton  of  my 
arrival,  and  to  concert  with  him,  that, 
on  a  signal  to  be  given,  the  garrison 
should,  on  a  certain  night,  make  a  sally 
from  the  fort,  at  the  same  time  as  my 
troops  attacked  the  enemy  on  the  other 
side. 

'^  The,  night  arrived,  and  I  already, 
in  idea,  anticipated  the  pleasure  I  should 
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feel  in  serving  my  friend^  tbe  laver  of 
Louisa. 

"  At  the  appointed  signal,  the  garri- 
son rushed^  with  wild  shouts,  from  their 
walis^  whilst  my  heroic  little  band  re- 
turned the  soundj  and  pushed  in  firta 
column  on  to  victory. 

*'  The  enemy  were  thrown  into  con- 
fusion in  every  direction ;  but,  -confi- 
dent in  their  numbers,  they  kept  their 
ground  with  a  kind  of  obstinate  infa- 
tuation. In  the  hurry  of  the  conflict, 
many  of  them  fell  by  the  bands  of  their 
own  comrades,  but  the  battle  was  still 
kept  up. 

'^  As  the  morning  dawned,  I  beheld 
Melton,  bestriding  his  furious  charger, 
the  sides  of  which  were  red  with 
gore.;  I  pushed  forward  to  meet  him  ; 
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the  .enemy  fell  before  us ;  we  advanced 
rapidly  towards  each  other ;  I  almost 
held  him  ia  my  embrace^  when^  gra-* 
cious  God !  a  ball^  winged  by  Fate,  en- 
tered his  breast^  and  he  fell — to  breathe 
BO  more. 

^'  At  that  moment/'  continued  Bel- 
Tille>  wiping  a  tear  from  his  eye,  ''  ajt 
that  moment  the  enemy  fled  in  every 
direction^  and  victory  was  completely 
our  own. 

^'  Carried  away  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
flying  enemy^  and  anxious  to  collect  my 
troops  together^  it  was  night  before  I 
could  conduct  them  into  the  fort.  Having 
performed  this  duty^  I  once  more  turned 
the  head  of  my  charger  towards  the 
field  of  battle.  It  was  my  object  to 
seek  the  body  of  the  heroic  Melton, 
and  to  bear  it  with  nie  to  the  fort. 

g5 
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^'  My  borse^  wora  out  with  the  uw- 
eomaioa  exertions  he  bad  endured,  ati- 
swered  but  feebly  to  my  iddpaf  letit  de**- 
sires:  he  walked  slowly  t€vthe  field  of 
aotioa.  , 

^  The"  slowness  of  Jhis  pace  was- 
but  too  well  adapted  to  a  thousand  har- 
rowing reflections,  whieb  pluMed,  in  ra- 
pid 8uceession>  aci^ss  my  mind,  f: 
recalled  the  noble  qualities  of  the 
lost  Melton ;  his  aspiring  mind ;  biy^^ 
gentle  soul ;  his  heroic  spirit.  They 
were  gone ;  torn  from  me  for  erer. 

''  The  moon  now  lent  a  feeble  light-— 
was  now  obscured  by  a  thick  cloudy 
whilst  the  darkness^  which  brooded  over 
the  bosom  of  a  neighbouring  wood^ 
was  but  ill  calculated  to  dispel  my  har- 
rowing reflections.  I  thought  that  f 
knew  the  spot  where  my  friend  fell;^^ 
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and  I  directed  my  horse  towards  it.  As 
I  approached^  I  was  startled  at  the 
sound  of  a  female  voice^  whicb^  as  it 
diedaway  on  the  gale^  appeared  fami- 
liar to  my  ear.  I  paused^  and  distinctly^ 
heard  the  voice  of  Louisa  ! 

"  I  ^purred  my  horse  towards  the 
spot;  he  refused  to  move.  I  aligbfed^^ 
and  hastened  towards  it ;  I  frequently 
stumbled  over  the  cold  and  stiffened- 
bodies  of  the  dead;  but^  recovering: 
myself^  I  steadily  pursued  the  direction- 
from  which  the  voice  proceeded.  At 
last^  I  thought  I  perceived  a  white 
form  flitting  before  me ;  I  rushed  for- 
wards and.  fell  on  the  lifeless  body  of 
one  of  my  own  soldiers.  I  arose^  fa* 
tiguedj  dejectedi  heart-broken*  I  could 
not  forbear  envying  the  lot  of  that 
beings  who  slept  in  eternal  peace  at  my 
feet. 
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^^  Ijouisa's  voice  again  broke  upon  the 
silence  of  the  nighty  and  I  once  more 
followed  it.  I  now  gained  sight  of  her ; 
she  was  walking  rapidly  over  the  man- 
gled bodies  of  the  dead  ;  now  stooping 
to  look  at  this  body,  then  at  that,  eja- 
culating with  frantic  horror,  '  /  shall 
never  see  him  more  ! — /  shall  nevei*  see 
him  more !'  A  chilling  agony  pervaded 
all  my  limbs.  I  stood  petrified  and  im- 
movable, until  she  again  stooped  to  ex- 
amine the  face  of  another  body.  As  she 
lifted  it  up,  the  moon  shone  full  upon 
it,  arid  shewed  the  well-known  features 
of  her  beloved  Melton ! 

*'  Eternal  Providence !  never  shall  I 
forget  the  agonizing  moment,  as  she 
screamed  with  wild  and  supernatural 
vehemence,  and  fell  upon  the  cold  body 
of  that  being  whose  heroic  spirit  she 
bad  followed  to  another  world." 
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CHAPTER  XIV; 

As  my  father's  object  was  to  shew 
me  the  worlds  he  thought  he  could  not 
act  better,  than  to  introduce  me  to  a 
distant  relation^  who  lived  in  great  style^ 
at  the  fashionable  end  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Nightly  was  a  very  good  sort  of 
a  man;  of  a  moderate^  but  inactive 
mind.  In  briefs  a  man  in  the  habit  of 
adopting  the  common-place  run  of  sen- 
timents and  opinions^  less^  perhaps^  from 
an  incapacity  of  deciding  upon  sonie^ 
and  of  refuting  others^  than  from  a 
habit  which  precluded  all  exertion;  I 
mean  a  habit  of  adopting,  without  ex- 
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amination^  those  opinions  of  \¥hicb> 
i/vhen  he  came  into  the  worlds  he  found 
it  in  the  quiet  possession. 

This,  which  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
common habits  has  been  productive  of 
inconveniences^  and  is  to  be  severely 
censured,  as  it  precludes  all  invention^ 
%nd  impedes  all  improvement ;  but  we 
must  not  forget  tha^t  it  i&  less  erroneous' 
than  the  rage  for  novelty,  accompanied^, 
as  it  has  been^  with  the  undiscriminat- 
ing  contempt  for  every  thing  ancient,, 
merely  because  it  is  ancient. 

If  one  would  clog  invention^,  and 
choak  improvement,  the  Qt}iefi\  witk 
merciless  folly,  would^  in  one  moment> 
sweep  away  the  rich  wisdom  of  ages>. 
and  substitute  nothing  in  its  place,  but 
wild  cQiyecture,  and  pueHle  hypo-^ 
tliesis. 


\ 


It  was  at  the  house  c^  Mr.  Nigbtl;f 

that  we  met  Sir  Henry .  Sir  Henry 

was  born  to  the  possession  of  an  affluent 
fortune;  Hi9  ^mily  was  aneient  and 
respectable ;  bis  education  was  flnidied 
at  a  university ;.  his  mind^  though  not 
strongs  could  not  be  said  to  be  weak^  if 
excelling  in  the  objects  of  pursuit  be 
allowed  to  be  a  merit.  UnftMrtuBately^ 
those  objects  were  neither  of  an  elevate 
ed^  nor  of  an  honourabte  nature.  He 
was  infected  with  the  fashionable  mania^ 
of  horse-racing  and  gaming.  No  man 
was  better  skilled  in  the  chances  on 
Hambletonian  and  Diamond;  nor  was 
any  one  better  versed  in  all  the  tricks  of 
hazard.  These  were  the  sole  objects  of 
his  ambition^  and  in  these  he  excelled. 

I  remember^  as  my  father  pointed 
out  this  brilliant  star  in  the  hemisphere 
of  fashion^  lie  insisted  very  strongly 
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upon  Sir  Henry's  being  an  incontro* 
vertible  example  in  support  of  his  fa- 
vorite axiom ;.  and  putting  Locke  into 
my  hands^  he  pointed  to  the  following 
passage: 

'^  The  defect  in  Naturals  seems  to 
proceed  from  want  of  quickness^  acti- 
vity^ and  motionj  in  the  intellectual  fa- 
culties, whereby  they  are  deprived  of 
reason ;  whereas  madmen,  on  the  other 
side,  seem  to  suffer  by  the  other  ex- 
treme ;  for  they  do  not  appear  to  me  to 
have  lost  the  faculty  of  reasoning,  but 
having  joined  together  some  ideas  very 
wrongly,  they  mistake  them  for  truths, 
and  they  err  as  madmen  do,  who  argue 
right  from  wrong  principles." 

''Now,'*  continued  my  father,  ''what 
can  be  more  clearly  expressed?  You 
would  imagine  that  Locke,  when  he 
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wrote  these  words^  had  in  his  eye  the 
very  identical  object  we  are  talking 
about ;  that  he  saw  Sir  Henry  raisap- 
plyiog^  all  the  adyantages  of  birth^  sta- 
tion>  education^  and  fortune,  and,  by 
the  strangest  species  of  reasoning,  a 
species  of  reasoning  worthy  alone  of  s 
madman,  joining  together  ideas  very 
wrongly  and  mistaking  for  a  truth,  that 
the  qualities  of  a  jockey  and  a  black- 
ly are  honourable  and  praise-wortby, 

^'Ism  well  aware  that  the  fashionable 
world  presents  innumerable  examples, 
not  merely  of  a  similar  nature^  but  of 
a  nature  to  which  the  same  reasoning 
will  apply ;  nor  am  I  ignorant  that 
there  are  some  men  who  from  hence 
would  infer^  that  what  so  many  follow 
cannot  be  wrong,  and  that  that  cannot 
he  a  disorder  with  which  the  whole 
town  is^  more  or  less,  infected. 
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**  Nimirum  insaniis  |)aucis  videfiiur  eo  quod 

^  Maxima  pars  homiuum- morbo  jactaUr  eodem.'^ 

**  This^  however^  is  false  reasoning  ; 
the  generality  of  a  disease  does  not  de-* 
dtroy  its  existence^  though  it  does  it» 
singularity.  Nor  can  it  be  any  answer 
to  Locke,  ov  any  refutation  of  bis  prin* 
cipl^^  to  alledge^  that  A^  has  misapplied 
the  term;  for  that  ii;^  term  such  cpa- 
duct  fashion,  or^  when  we  speak  inore 
harshly,  wfe  term  it  folly.  Isny,  and 
80  would  Locke  say,  that  we  misapply 
terms ;  that  our  vanity,  our  pride,  and 
our  cunning,  have  invented  a  thousand 
erroneous  terms,  under  which  the  true 
nature  and  essence  of  things  are  lost 
to  the  general  view  of  mankind. 

'^  It  remains  for  reason  and  philoso«- 
phy  to  penetrate  through  the  veil,  and 
not,  like  tl>e  mass  of  men,  receive  prin- 
ciples alike  inimical  to  truth  and  hap* 


jmiess.     Before  I    conclude^   I  'would 
make  aaother  observation^ 

^'  la  speaking  of  actions^  we  should 
never  forget^  that  in.  appljiog  lenient 
terms  to  depraved  actions^  \?e  are  guilty 
of  an  error^  an  error  virhich  may  be  at- 
tended with  the  worst  consequences. 
We  mislead  those  who  are  led  by  words 
rather  than  by  things  ;  and  we  induce 
them  to  believe  there  is  little  or  no  cri- 
minality in  this  or  that  pursuit^  when 
the  fact  itself  is  otherwise ;  but  were 
it  not  so^  the  very  act  of  consuming 
our  lives^  and  applying  our  talents  to 
things  of  no  merit ;  things  of  neither 
public  nor  private  virtue^  is  in  itself 
highly  criminal,  though  its'^criminality 
may  be  increased  by  the  vicious  nature 
of  the  purposes  te  which  it  is  applied. 


C€ 


Did  men  speak  with  the  candid 
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severity  which  they  oughts  with  re> 
spect  to  actions^  many  beings  would 
fly  from  vice^  who  now  too  eagerly 
court  iV 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

I  SHALL  pass  over  many  of  the  scenes 
of  tins  part  of  my  life.  In  other  words^ 
I  shall  not  fatigue  the  reader  v^ith  the 
many  examples  which  my  native  coun- 
try afforded^  to  substantiate' my  father ^s 
•opinion:  for  the  fact  literally  was,  that 
we  could  not  move  a  step  without  tread- 
ing upon  the  toe  of  some  being  Ao 
whom  Swtft's  definition  would  apply — 
^  A  person  whose  intellectuals  were 
overturned^  and  his  brain  shaken  out 
of  its  natural  position,  which  we  com' 
monly  suppose  to  be  a  distemper,  and 
call  by  the  name  of  madness/ 

*'  Locke  himself  says,  that  ^  there  are 
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degrees  of  madness;  but  in  whatever 
clegree  it  takes  possession  of  a  man's 
brain^  it  never  fails  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  most  singular  and  instinctive  crm- 
fling,  which  invaf  iably  deceives  the  dis- 
ordered person^  and  not  unfrequeittlj 
deludes  others/' 

*'  When  a  man's  fancy/'  continues 
Swift,  gets  astride  on  his  reason^  when 
imagination  is  i^  cuffs  with  the  senses, 
and  common  understanding,  as  well  as 
common  sense^  is  kicked  out  of  doors ; 
the  first  proselyte  he  makes  is  himself; 
and  when  that  is  once  compassed,  the 
difiiculty  is  not  so  great  in  bringing 
others  over ;  a  strong  delusion  always 
x)perating  from  without  as  vigorously 
as  from  within/' 

No  sooner,  therefore,  is  a  man  tho- 
roughly infected  with  this  distemper. 


than  he  sets  about  to  find  a  name  for 
his  disorder^  if  a  name  is  to  be  found  ; 
if  not^  he  sets  himself  to  work  to  invent 
a  name,  which^  like  the  inking  title  of 
a  book^  or,  like  Dr.  — 's  advertise- 
ments, is  sure  to  impose  upon  the  silly, 
and  may,  and  not  unfrequently  does^ 
impose  upon  the  prudent;  and  then, 
would  you  but  believe  the  cunning  ras- 
<:al,  there  is  nothing  the  matter^  with 
him;  his  mind  is  sound  wind  and  limb; 
he  is  merely  fashionable. 

Thus,  no  sooner  does  a  man  mount 
his  hobby-horse  mania,  gallop  along 
the  highway  belter  skelter,  like  an  op- 
position coach,  to  the  great  annoyance 
of  all  sober,  sedate  people,  who  are 
passing  along  our  sovereign  Lord  the 
King's  highway ;  no  sooner  does  he 
give  the  most  ample  demonstration  of 
his  being  thoroughly  qualified  to  fill 
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for  life  a  ^sntig  apartmeDt  in  Bedlam  ; 
no  sooner  has  he  takeQ  the  most  effec- 
tual way  to  ruin  and  disgrace  his  fa- 
mily^ and  turn  them  loose  upon  the 
town ;  his  sons  in  the  honourable  fra- 
ternity of  black  legs^  and  his  daughters 
ijQ  the  no  less  honourable  class  of  demi- 
reps ;  no  sooner  has  a  man  performed  all 
these  dashing  and  spirited  actions  ;  no 
sooner^  in  a  word^  is  he  immediately 
within  the  meaning  of  every  definition 
of  a  madman  which  has  ever  been  writ- 
ten, than  he  starts  forward — a  fashion- 
able manj  a  man  of  the  ton,  a  man  of 
high  life! 

,  l^escio  an  anticyram  ratio  illis  destinet  omnem. 

We  do  not  mean  to  object  to  the 
terms,  for  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  such  conduct,  as  we  have  describ- 
ed, is  fashionable ;  but  when,  as  Sir 
Roger  says,  '^  any  man  who  thinks  can 
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see^  that  the  affectation  of  being  gay^ 
and  in  fashion^  has  very  near  eaten  up 
our  good  sense  and  our  religion/' 

We  deem  ourselves  justified  in  assert- 
ing^ that  such  conduct  is  that  of  a  mad- 
man. On  the  other  hand^  ivhen  we  al- 
low that  such  conduct  as  we  have  de- 
scribed is  fashionable^  we  would  not 
forfeit  the  right  which  reason  has  given 
us^  to  protest  against  that  association 
which  the  mind  is  in  the  habit  of  mak- 
ings when  it  attaches  praise  or  admi- 
ration to  such  conduct^  or  when  it  views 
the  same  in  a  less  detestable  light  than 
it  oughts  merely  from  its  being  fashion- 
able. 

In  either  of  these  cases^  the  mind  is 
guilty  of  an  abuse  of  terms ;  and  this 
reminds  me  of  what  my  father  one  day 
remarked  to  me^  that  a  great  proof  of 

VOL.  I.  H 
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the  madness  of  mankind  was  to  be  dis- 
covered in  their  abuse  of  terms.  So 
-various  were  the  meanings  attached  to 
the  same  word,  that  it  was  difficulty  he 
remarked^  to  find  any  two  sets  of  people 
who  would  use  the  same  word  in  the 
same  sense. 

At  the  time  my  father  made  this  re- 
mark^ we  were  passing  by  the  Ex- 
change— '^  Suppose/'  said^  my  father^ 
^'  we  step  in^  and  investigate  this 
point." 

^^  Pray/'  said  my  father^  addressing  a 
respectable  looking  man^  ^'do  you  know 
Mr. ?" 

''  Perfectly  well.  Sir." 


^^  What  sort  of  a  man  is  he  ? 


9f 


''  A  very  good  one>  I  assure  you." 
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''  Goodj  do  you  saj  !  Why^"  conti- 
nued my  father^  ''I  am  told  that  he 
debauched  his  friend's  wife — that 


*' Stop! '*  exclaims  the  other,  '^  what 
have  these  things  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion ?  Is  he  not  worth  a  hundred  thou* 
sand  pounds?" 

So  the  term  good^  when  used  on  the 
Exchange  means  a  rich  man.  As  we 
came  out  of  the  Exchange,  we  chanced 
to  meet  one  of  my  old  college  acquaint* 
ances.  After  mutual  congratulations 
were  past,  I  enquired  if  he  knew  Jack 
Lackwit  ? 


Know   him !    yfes/'  he    exclaims, 
and  a  cursed  good  fellow  he  is." 


'•  Good  /"    1  replied,  ''  why  I  hear 
that  he  is  the  most  stupid  fellow  in  the 

h2 
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whole  university^  and^  at  the  same  time^ 
the  most  extravagant  and  vicious ;  in 
brief,  that  he  is — " 

'*  Mj  dear  fellov*^,  do  not  be  in  such 
a  hurry :  I  S3,w  Jack  drink  three  bottles 
without  being  cut." 

He  bowed,  and  walked  on,  finding 
that  good  meant  a  man  who  could  drink 
three  bottles  without  being  intoxi- 
cated. 

We  had  scarcely  left  this  spark,  ere 
we  were  accosted  by  a  limb  of  the  law, 
the  spruce  Mr.  Qui'tam,  He  was  very 
elaborate  in  praise  of  a  pleader  of  emi- 
nence, and  termed  him  a  good  lawyer. 
We  found  by  the  discourse  of  QuUtam, 
that  no  man  was  better  skilled  than  this 
pleader  was  in  all  those  quirks  and  quib- 
bles by  which  Vice  escapes  her  merited 
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punishment^  and  Virtue  is  retarded  in 
pursuit  of  justice. 

Scarcely  had  we  escaped  from  this 
nursling  of  litigation  ere  we  fell  in 
with  a  sectary.  He  praised  the  good- 
ness of  one  of  his  own  sect;  of  a  man 
whom  I  had  often  heard  censured  for 
his  vices  and  his  hypocrisy. 

It  was  in  vain  that  my  father  urged, 
that  this  good  man  had  seduced  the 
daughter  of  his  friend,  who,  on  his 
death-bed,  had  confided  his  child  to 
the  care  of  this  viper. 

The  other  replied,  that  no  man  at- 
tended a  meeting  more  punctually — 
no  man's  faith  was  greater — nor  was 
any  man's  zeal  for  the  cause  more  lively 
and  active. 
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Mj  father  heavilj  sighed ;  and^  in  a 
low  tone  of  voice,  softly  ejaculating^ 
Qui  sceleratus  et  furiosus  eritj  walked 
silently  on. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

We  had  scarcely  been  in  town  a  fort- 
night ere  we  received  an  invitation  to 
join  a  large  route,  which  Mr.  Nightly 
intended  to  give  at  a  future  and  distant 
day.  As  my  father  was  desirous  of 
shewing  me  what  is  termed  ''the  world,'* 
we  accepted  the  invitation. 

Many  rooms  were  opened  on  the  oc- 
casion, but  there  were  some  things  that 
occasioned  ray  surprize.  Although  I 
was  almost  suffocated  by  the  intolerable 
pressure  of  the  crowd,  I  could  conti- 
nually hear  the  expressions,  ''  Nobody 
here,"  *'  Rooms  prodigiously  empty 
and  others  of  a  like  import. 
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My  father  saw  my  surprize^  and 
whispered  me;  that  the  people  who 
made  use  of  these  expressions  had  the 
mania  of  qffectatumj  and^  in  fact^  la- 
boured under  the  error  o{  joining  toge- 
ther  ideas  very  wrongly,  and  mistaking 
for  a  truth,  that  the  affectation "  of 
greatness  was^  in  truths  greatness  itself^ 
when  the  revecse  is  neof^r  the  fact. 

As  we  wandered  through  the  rooms^ 
I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  atten« 
tion  paid  to  a  female^  whose  person  was 
neither  young  nor  fascinating.  My  fa- 
ther anticipated  my  questional  and  re- 
marked^ that  it  must  appear  singular  to 
me^  though  it  was  a  fact^  that  the  lady 
in  question^  though  followed  and  court* 
ed  by  the  crowds  was  suspected^  and 
that  rather  strongly  too^  not  to  be  over 
virtuous  or  honourable. 
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''  But/'  added  my  father,  '^  she  is  a 
peeress  of  the  realm;  her  parties  are 
most  splendid ;  and  she Jiad  been  allow- 
ed, though  not  without  some  opposi- 
tion, to  give  the  fashion ;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  be  the  fashion.  To  what,'* 
continued  my  father,  '^  can  you  ascribe 
the  circumstance,  that  an  adultress,  a 
black-leg,  a  woman  neither  of  religion 
nor  principle,  should  have  this  univer- 
sal influence  ?  Why  that  the  fountain 
is  poisoned  at  its  source-— that  madness 
is  the  rage — that  the  most  lamentable 
indifference  to  every  thing,  save  the 
mere  name  of  virtue,  is  prevalent  in 
certain  circles  ?  But  come,  let  us  press 
forwards  ;  let  us  leave  what  often  con- 
taminates by  its  example.  I  see  that 
which  may  contaminate  in  its  effect. 
Do  you  observe  that  gentleman  who  is 
listened  to  by  the  circle  around  hiiu, 
with  so  much  flattering  complacency  ? 

h5 
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That  man  is  celebrated  as   a  duellist 
and  a  libertine/' 

'^  And  those  >¥omen!''  I  exclaimed, 
'who  listen  to  him  ?'" 

*'  They  are  called/'  my  father  an- 
swered, ^'  virtuous ;  how  long  they  may 
continue  so  may  be  a  serious  question/' 

*'  But  what  can  tempt  them,"  I  re- 
plied^  ''  to  listen  to  the  depraved  being 
you  have  described  ?" 

''  Their's,  my  boy,  is  the  mania  of 
vanity  ;  they  are  no  less  mad  than  their 
neighbour,  but  it  is  in  their  own  way. 
Each  of  them  thinks  she  shall  subdue 
this  enemy  to  female  virtue;  and,  in 
the  hope  of  this  brilliant  triumph,  she 
is  ready  to  incur  any  danger.  But  here 
a  firm  and  virtuous  retreat  is  at  least  as 
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honourable  as  victory^  whilst  it  is  far 
more  wise  and  prudent.  To  reclaim 
the  character  in  question  is^  of  all  at- 
tempts, the  most  futile ;  the  man  who 
can  calmly  seduce  the  wife  of  bis  bo* 
8om  friend^  and  then  coolly  shoot  the 
husband  through  the  head, '  is  too  far 
gone  for  a  silly,  vain  woman  to  restore 
him  to  virtue.  As  nothing,  therefore^ 
can  be  more  *'  opposite  to  reason/'  than 
the  attempt,  so  nothing  can  be  more 
insane,  than  for  a  woman  rashly  to  ex- 
pose her  character  and  virtue  in  a  con- 
test;, where  she  will  gain,  at  the  utmost^ 
a  being  that  she  should  reject  with  hor- 
ror ;*  and  where  she  may  add  to  the 
catalogue  of  those  unfortunate  crea- 
tures, who  have  already  fallen  victims 
to  his  black  depravity.'' 

>  "  But  some  of  the  ladies  appear  to 
be  married  women.  How  is  this.  Sir  ? 
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^^  You  mean/'  answered  my  father, 
'^  how  can  their  husbands  submit  to 
their  wives  having  such  ao  acquaint- 
ance as  the  man  in  question.  This  re- 
quires some  explanation.  Their  hus- 
bands, though  indifferent,  perhaps,  to- 
wards theiti,  are  not,  we  must  suppose^ 
indifferent  to  what  they  term  their  own 
honor.  What,  then,  can  tempt  them  to 
allow  their  wives  such  an  acquaintance? 
The  most  prudent  of  them  would,  per- 
haps, tell  you,  that  they  would  not  suf- 
fer the  man  in  question  to  enter  thtir 
houses ;  that  if  they  were  too  nice,  thej 
must  give  up  all  society;  and  that  al- 
lowing their  wives  to  hold  a  conversa- 
tion in  a  general  and  mised  society^ 
cannot  be  productive  of  any  injury. 
There  is  in  these  two  last  reasons  much 
sophistry^  because  it  is  neither  neces- 
sary for  a  man  to  give  up  all  society, 
nor  to  encourage  depravity  ;  neither  is 
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the  danger^  in  a  general  and  mixed 
society^  so  small  as  they  would  repre- 
sent it;  since^in  a  general  assembly^  those 
plans  are  frequently  concerted,  which 
are  afterwards  but  too  fatally  executed 
in  privacy. 

'^  Another  set  of  men  there  are  in  the 
world,  who  indulge  their  wives  in  the 
^me  liberty  from  a  principle  much 
less  respectable,  and  therefore  more  cen- 
surable. 

''  The  men  to  whom  I  now  allude 
are  those  who  will  submit  to  any  ab- 
surdity rather  than  be  laughed  at. 
Though  such  men  happen  to  be  fond 
of  their  wives,  they  will  submit  to  the 
possible  chance  of  having  their  happi- 
ness for  ever  wrecked,  rather  than  incur 
imputation  of  jealousy  from  those  be- 
ings whose  opinions  they  ought  to  de- 
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spise — whose  priociples  they  ought  to 
depreciate. 

'^  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
produce  the  many  instances  which  have 
occurred  to  my  observation  of  this 
mania.  However  ridiculous  it  may 
seem^  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  It 
is  so  obviously  a  species  of  insanity^ 
that  I  need  not  demonstrate  what  every 
child  would  be  convinced  of^  who  saw 
a  man  staking  hundreds^  in  order  to 
prove  that  he  was  worth  pence." 

I  here  interrupted  my  father,  by  re- 
marking, that  what  he  said,  though 
applicable  to  a  considerable  class  of  in- 
dividuals, did  not  yet  seem  to  apply  to 
the  general  mass  of  the  beings  who 
composed  such  an  assembly  as  that  we 
were  then  in ;  and  that  there  must  be 
many  respectable  and  virtuous  men  not 
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contaminated  by  the  errors  he  depre- 
cated^ vfho  introduced  their  'wives  and 
children  into  such  assemblies  as  the  pre* 
sent. 

.  ''  Perhaps  so/'  replied  mj  father, 
'^  some  few  are  not  aware  of  the  vices 
which  surround  them ;  some  again, 
though  aware^  are  yet  not  fully  appre- 
hensive of  the  extent  of  the  danger ; 
but,  generally  speaking,  that  mania 
which  blends  virtue  and  vice  into  one 
promiscuous  confusion,  which  esteems 
vice  as  connected  with  rank  and  for- 
tune as  venial^  or,  at  leasts  as  much  less 
censurable^  is  far  too  general^  far  too 
fashionable  and  prevalent. 

''  What  should  we  say  to  a  man 
who  happened  to  be  placed  in  a  city  in- 
fected with  the  plague;  who  saw  it 
spreading    in  every   direction   around 
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hinij  and  yet  without  taking  the  proper 
precautions  to  avoid  it>  expected  that 
it  would  neither  attack  nor  injure  his 
family  or  person  ?  What  should  we 
say?  As  such  conduct  is  opposite  to 
reason,  and  could  only  arise  from  a 
most  fatal  disorderly  jumUing  of  ideas, 
it  can  admit  but  of  one  name^  and  in 
fact  can  be  general  only  in  that  country 
where  ''  madness  itself  is  the  rage.* " 

My  father  was  here  interrupted  by 
the  approach  of  a  gentleman  in  black, 
whom  he  immediately  addressed  by 
the  name  of  Elwick.  The  person  of 
Colonel  Elwick  was  tall  and  thin^  but 
yeiy  if  a  small  bend  in  the  shoulders  be 
excepted,  not  destitute  of  grace.  His 
countenace  was  sallow  yet  expressive  ; 
and  a  certain  intelligence  in  his  eye 
evinced  that  he  was  not  destitute  of  ta- 
lents.    He  looked  with  an  air  of  indif- 
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ference  upon  the  busy  scene  before  him ; 
yet  his  penetrating  glanee  frequently 
perused  the  face  of  every  young  female 
who  passed  before  him.  Absorbed  in 
painful  absence^  he  was  often  inatten- 
tive to  the  questions  put  to  him.  I  felt 
a  singular  interest  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  events  of  his  life,  but  no  opportu- 
nity offered  of  inquiring  of  my  father, 
from  whom  Colonel  Elwick  suddenly 
broke,  after  exclaiming  as  he  left  us^ 
"  What  idle  farce  dwells  here." 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  next  mornings  as  we  sat  at 
breakfast^  Belville  requested  my  father 
would  advise  him  how  he  was  to  pro- 
ceed in  an  affair  of  some  intricacy  and 
difficulty. 

It  seems  that  my  cousin,  in  his  diffe- 
rent campaigns,  had  acquired  consider- 
able property,  as  his  proportion  of  plun- 
der and  prize-money,  and  that  he  had, 
at  various  times,  remitted  nearly  the 
whole  of  it  into  the  hands  of  an  agent. 
The  agent,  who  was  a  man  of  stricthonor, 
had  sent  the  proper  acknowledgments 
to  Belville  by  the  hands  of  a  friend^ 
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who  had  unfortunately  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy. 

When  Belville  arrived  in  his  native 
cpuntry^  his  jfirst  step  was  to  apply  to 
the  agent;  but^  to  his  great  surprize 
and  regret^  he  learnt  that  the  agent  had 
died  a  short  time  before^  and  that  all 
his  affairs  and  papers  were  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Timothy  Chicanery. 

To  Mr.  Timothy  Chicanery,  then, 
Belville  diirected  his  steps,  and  having 
rather  inconsiderately  acknowledged  that 
all  his  proofs  of  the  debt  were  lost,  he 
found  Chicanery  by  no  means  disposed 
either  to  allow  any  claim  justly  existed, 
or  that  he  had  effects  to  pay  such,  if  it 
were  possible  to  substantiate  it. 

My  father  was  at  a  loss  what  to  ad- 
vise ;  but  proposed,  for  the  present,  to 
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wave  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
as  the  carriage  was  at  the  door  waiting 
to  conduct  us  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Classical^  a  relation  of  ours^  who  re- 
sided a  few  miles  from  town^  and  to 
whom  we  had  not  yet  paid  our  re- 
spects. 

As .  we  approached  the  mansion  of 
Mr.  Classical^  I  could  not  but  remark 
the  uniform  style  of  architecture,  that 
pervaded  every  building.  Here  was 
a  Grecian  cenotaph—there  a  Grecian 
bath  — here  a  Grecian  urn-— there  a 
Grecian  temple.  In  shorty  as  we  drove 
up  the  park^  I  could  almost  persuade 
myself  that  I  breathed  the  mild  air  of 
Attica,  had  not  a  sharp  northerly 
wind  checked  the  idle  fumes  of  a 
wandering  imagination. 

Upon    entering    the   house^   I  was 
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astouished  at  the  singular  dress  of  our 
host^  which  consisted  of  a  large  crimson 
mantle,  whilst  his  head  was  crowned 
with  a  chaplet  of  flowers. 

Having  conducted  us  into  a  splendid 
room,  we  were  regaled  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  fruits,  ices,  and  wines.  My 
father  and  our  host  now  entered  into 
ao  animated  conversation,  but  the 
subject  was  purely  the  customs  and 
manners  of  the  ancients,  for  whom 
Mr.  Classical  expressed  the  most  un- 
bounded admiration.  I  now  perceived 
the  source  of  the  singular  extravagance 
I  had  remarked,  in  the  dress  and  ap- 
pearance of  our  host,  which  he  in- 
tended as  a  compliment  to  us,  because 
the  ancients  were  always  habited  in 
that  manner,  when  they  regaled  their 
friends.  Quis  unquam  ccenavit  atratus  ? 
Who  has  ever  been  known   to  sup  in 
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black  ?  asks  Cicero^  evidently  alluding 
to  this  identical  custom. 

As  we  were  returning  home^  my 
father  observed  that  Mr.  Classical  was 
a  man  of  considerable  natural  talents^ 
although  they  were  obscured  by  some 
singularities^  as,  indeed,  we  must  have 
observed.  It  seems,  that,  in  early  life^ 
he  had  addicted  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  ancients  ;  and  that,  being  a  man 
of  great  native  taste,  and  much  sound- 
ness of  judgment,  he  had  passionately 
admired  the  splendid  relics  of  anti- 
quity on  the  subjects  of  poetry,  oratory, 
and  philosophy.  His  mind  by  an  easy 
transition,  had  passed  from  an  admira- 
tion of  the  works  of  the  ancients  to  a 
fondness  for  their  manners  and  customs 
to  which^  from  a  partiality  uncommon, 
except  amorgst  the  learned,  he  had 
given     the  most    decided    preference 
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when  compared  to  those  of  his  own  age 
and  country.  But^  though  this  led 
him  into  some  absurdities^  and  often 
occasioned  his  forgetting^  that  what 
was  adapted  to  the  warmth  of  a  Gre- 
cian fkj,  was  but  little  in  unison  with 
our  northern  atmosphere^  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  admire  the  elegance  and 
justness  of  bis  taste^  when  descanting 
upon  the  sublimity  and  beauty  of  the 
bards  of  antiquity^  or  when  investiga** 
ting  the  prineipjes  of  their  great  phi- 
losophers. 

Struck  with  the  soundness  of  Mr. 
Classical's  observations  on  these  sub- 
jects^ I  could  not  resist  expressing 
the  pleasure  I  felt^  as  I  heard  this  sin- 
gular man  enlightening  every  subject 
connected  with  ancient  literature.  He 
observed  it^  and  acting  upon  the  delu- 
sion which  thre^V  an  air  of  singularity 
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over  every  thing  he  did,  he  invited 
Belville  and  myself  to  an  entertain- 
ment, which,  he  said,  he  would  en- 
deavour to  conduct,  in  as  strict  a  con- 
formity with  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  ancients,  as  the  nature  of  things 
would  admit.  We  accepted  the  in- 
vitation, less  from  a  desiae  of  seeing 
what  we  had  so  often  read  of,  than 
from  the  pleasure,  we  flattered  our- 
selves we  should  derive,  from  the  en- 
tertaining conversation  of  our  host.  As 
my  readers,  in  all  probability,  were 
never  present  at  such  an  entertain- 
ment, I  shall  appropriate  the  next 
chapter  to  a  particular  description  of 
it. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Wb  took  care  not  to  make  our 
visit  before  the  evening,  for  y^e  were 
aware  that^  consistent  with  the  rules  of 
Athenian  politeness^  wc  should  be 
neither  too  earlj,  nor  too  late. 

Upon  our  arrival  we  were  received 
hy  our  host  in  the  aule  or  hall  of  thfi 
mansion.  He  extended  his  right  hand 
to  us,  this  being  the  most  common 
mode  of  salutation  among  the  ancients^ 
and  being  esteemed  by  them  a  sincere 
pledge  of  fidelity  and  friendship. 

He  then  conducted  us  through  the 
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different  apartments  of  his  house^  ob- 
serving that  it  was^  by  the  ancients^  ac- 
counted a  mark  of  ill-breeding  imme- 
diately to  sit  down  to  the  table.     He 
did  not  forget  to  shew  us  his  bath^ 
which  consisted  of  the  apoduterion,  or 
room  for  undressing ;  the  baptist erion, 
or  hot  bath;  and  the  aoidrony. or  cold 
bath.     He  remarked  that  the  ancietit 
baths  generally  consisted  of  five  rooms^ 
but  the  other  two  were  connected  with 
the  use  of  ointments^  a  thing  unneces- 
sary in  our  cold  climate.     From  hence 
we  were  conducted  to  the  banqueting 
room.     As  we  approached  it^  we  were 
agreeably  surprized  by    inhaling   the 
rich  odours  of  some  precious  woods^ 
which  were  burning. 

Some  servants  noyi^  appeared  bearing 
salvers  filled  with  water^  which  they 
proceeded  to  pour  upon  our  hands. 
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We  then  drew  by  lot  for  the  king  of 
the  banquet^  whose  peculiar  office  it 
is^  to  keep  the  company  in  order^ 
without  checking  a  proper  degree  of 
freedom ;  to  give  the  signal  for  circu- 
lating bumpers ;  to  name  the  toasts^ 
and  to  observe  that  all  the  laws  of 
drinking  are  attended  to.  The  lot  fell 
upon  our  host. 

We  now  approached  the  table,  which 
was  strictly  in  the  Grecian  costume. 
Around  it  were  spread  the  beds  or 
couches  for  the  guests,  each  bed  or 
couch  being  covered  with  crimson 
tapestry.  Upon  these  we  reclined, 
supporting  the  upper  parts  of  our 
bodies  on  our  left  arras,  the  lower  being 
stretched  out  at  length,  or  otherwise 
placed,  according  to  the  pleasure  of 
each  individual. 

i2 
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Our  host  now  remarked  to  U8>  that 
the  ancients  were  accustomed  to  place 
the  statues  of  some  of  their  gods  upoo 
the  table^  to  whom  they  offered  liba- 
tions^ in  return  for  the  benefits  they 
had  received.  Hence^  as  he  observed, 
the  rites  of  hospitality  were  held  sacred; 
since  to  violate  them  was  an  insult  to 
those  deities^  who,  being  present,  were 
supposed  to  preside  over  them. 

The  first  course,  or  deipnon  proimion, 
now  made  its  appearance.  It  consisted 
of  a  variety  of  herbs,  eggs,  honey,  shell- 
fish, small  birds,  &c.  &c.  the  object  of 
which,  as  our  host  informed  us,  was 
rather  to  create  than  allay  appetite. 

After  we  had  amused  ourselves  with 
the  first  course,  the  second,  or  deipnon, 
made  its  appearance,  in  which  the  taste 
of  our  host  and  his  liberality  went  hand 
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ia  baiid^  io  present  us  with  whatever 
WM  esteemed  most  exquisite  in  game^ 
poultfy^  and  fish. 

ThiB  was  followed  by  the  trite  ira" 
pesuh  or  third  course^  which  consisted 
af  a  gteat  variety  of  sweetmeats  and 
fruits  of  every  description. 

Our  host  here  remarked  with  a  smile^ 
HkBi  he  supposed  we  were  not  desirous 
of  avaiUng  ourselves  of  our  rights  as 
gae^tS)  of  choosing  each  what  was  most 
agreeable  to  ihe  taste  of  his  friend^  and 
sending  it  to  him  ;  an  attention  seldom 
oontted  at  the  ceremonious  entertain- 
ments of  the  Athenians. 

I  had  almost  forgot  to  observe^  that 
previously  to  our  entering  the  supper- 
room^  we  had^  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  our  bo&t^  arrayed  ourselves  ia 
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white.  During  the  period  which 
elapsed  between  the  first  and  second 
course,  servants  entered,  bearing  in 
garlands  composed  oif  freshly^gathered 
flowers,  with  which  each  guest  adorned 
his  head,  whilst  the  renoaining  chaplets 
were  scattered  in  different  parts  of  the 
room. 

And  now  I  am  on  the  subject  of 
flowers,  I  should  not  omit,  that  a  rose 
wn^  $us|>ended  over  the  table^  to  signify 
ihAt  N>hat  >vas  there  spoken  should  be 
buriod  in  ^ilruce ;  an  allusion  borrowed 
fVom  the  tradition,  that  the  rose  was 
dedicated  by  Cupid  to  Harpocrates^ 
the  God  of  Silence^  in  order  to  engage 
him  to  conceal  the  amours  of  Venus. 

Our  host  lamented  that  the  nature  of 
our  climate  was  averse  to  the  use  of 
ointments^  to  which  the  Greeks  were  so 
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pauionately  addicted^  that  thej^  con- 
iidered  no  entertainment  complete  with-* 
out  them. 

,  The  crateres,  or  goblets^  were  now 
introduced ;  one  being  appropriated  for 
the  use  of  each  guest.  They  were  smail^ 
but  of  silver,  and  were  beautifully  em- 
bossed with  designs  from  the  antique, 
representing  some  of  the  fables  relat- 
ing to  the  god  Bacchus.  These,  having 
been  decked  with  garlands^  were  filled 
to  the  brim^  as  a  mark  of  respect  to 
each  of  the  guests. 

Our  host  now  elevates  his  goblet, 
and  having  uttered  the  Grecian  word 
cJioire,  he  sent  the  goblet  to  Bel- 
ville,  observing,  that,  by  the  Athenian 
rules  of  good-fellowship,  he'  was  to 
drink  off  whatever  remained  in  the  gob- 
let.    The  same  compliment  was  paid 
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to  each  of  us^  beginning  M^itb  strict  pro- 
priety, and  carrying  the  'propitiation  to- 
wards the  right  hand. 

We  now  drank  to  our  absetit  friends, 
omitting  that  custom  by  which,  at  the 
mention  of  each  name,  a  small  quantity 
of  the  wine  was  poured  upon  the 
ground>  by  M^ay  of  libation  to  the  god«^ 
for  the  happiness  of  those  whose  names 
were  drank. 

Our  host  here  remarked,  with  a 
smile,  that  the  names  of  our  mistresses 
should  also  ^Mive  in  our  flowing  cups." 

After  we  had  consumed  some  time 
in  this  manner,  our  iiost  lamented  that 
the  lyre  of  the  ancients  was  lost,  and 
with  it  the  custom  for  each  guest  to  ac- 
company it  with  his  voice,  holding  at 
the  same  time  a  branch  of  laurel  or 
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myrtle  in  his  hand.  But  he  had  en- 
deavoured^ to  the  best  of  his  power^  to 
atone  for  the  loss  we  must  experience^ 
io  being  deprived  of  this  exquisite  part 
of  the  entertainment. 

As  he  uttered  these  words^  the  spread- 
ing doors  of  the  banqueting-room  sud- 
denly flew  open^  and  we  were  enter- 
tained by  the  vocal  powers  of  some 
excellent  singers^  whom  our  Entertainer, 
had  hired  for  the  express  purpose. 

As  they  ceased^  a  delightful  band 
exerted  all  its  powers  to  charm  us-—' 
DOW  breathing  a  softly  voluptuous  air 
— now  swelling  in  full  majesty — ^then 
dying  gradually  away  on  the.gale^  and 
now  again  calling  us  to  life  with  its 
sprightly  and  animating  tones. 

This  was  only  a  prelude  to  the  entry 
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of  a  set  of  buffoons^  mimics^  and  jug- 
glers, who, .  having  diverted  us  with 
their^ humour,  grimaces,  and  dexterity, 
retired. 

The  conversation  now,  insensibly, 
took  a  turn  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
Greeks  ;  and  the  works  of  the  Stagyrite 
were  mentioned.  In  answer  to  an  ob- 
servation upon  the  subject,  Mr.  Classical 
replied, 

'^  I  think  the  Ethics  to  Nicomachus 
the  finest  system  of  morality  ever  writ- 
ten without  the  aid  of  revelation.  The 
author  lays  it  down,  that  all  human 
actions  have  some  particular  object  in 
view,  and  tend,  either  mediately  or 
immediately,  to  one  grand  determinate 
end,  viz.  Happiness  :— and  that  the  only 
road  to  happiness  is  Virtue,  Having 
proved  this  fundamental  position,  he  is 
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led  into  a  consideration  of  each  yirtue 
in  particular ;  and  he  concludes  his  sys* 
tern  with  giving  the  decided  preference 
to  intellectual  happiness^  as  contrasted 
to  mere  practical^  because  it  is  more 
sublime^  more  capable  of  durability, 
and  the  most  resembles  the  happiness 
we  must  ascribe  to  the  Deity. 

''  But  this  system^  beautiful  as  it  un- 
doubtedly is,  is  only  an  introduction  to^ 
his  great  work  on  Politics.  It  is  very 
much  to  be  lamented  that  this  work  has 
descended  to  us  in  a  mutilated  state. 
Yet,  labouring  as  it  does  under  this 
disadvantage,  I  should  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  giving  it  the  decided  preference 
to  every  other  work  on  the  subject 
which  has  ever  appeared. 

'^  Montesquieu  himself,  that  Hercules 
in  the  principles  of  legislation,  borrow- 
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ed  pTofiiselj  from  this  soirrcc,  but  ha* 
not  always  the  candour  to  acknowledge 
the  obligation.  I  allude  more  parti- 
cularly to  the  first  volume  of  L' Esprit 
des  Lots.  But  to  return  to  the  Pottieia 
of  the  Stagyrite,  I  had  forgotten  one 
▼erj  high  merit  it  possesses.  I  mean 
its  very  intimate  connexion  with  the 
Ethics.  The  Stagyrite  lays  it  down  as 
an  eternal^  immutable  principte^  that 
ftates^  like  men^  must  be  virtuous  in 
order  to  be  happy ;  and  that  that  state 
will  always  be  the  most  happy  which  is 
the  most* virtuous.  States^  like  men^ 
may  err^  and  think  that  a  crooked  and 
'vicious  system  of  policy  will  most  con- 
tribute to  their  interest :  but  the  advan- 
tage that  they  gain  can  never  be  perma- 
nent^ and  short  will  be  the  period  ere 
the  machine  rebound  upon  its  master^ 
and  bury  him  beneath  its  ruins  !" 
It  was  late  ere  wc  departed^  no  less^ 
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pleased  with  the  intellectual  poweps  of 
our  host^  than  amused  by  that  singular 
attachment  to  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  ancients,  which  appeared  the  onlj 
foible  of  his  character^  and  which,  like 
a  spot  upon  the  sun's  disk^  was  lost 
uaidst  the  refulgence  surrounding  it. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

I  MUST  now  hasten  to  introduce  some 
new  characters  to  the  acquaintance  of 
mj  readers. 

I  believe  I  have  not  informed  them 
that  my  father  had  one  sister^  whose 
character  I  once  heard  him  describe  in 
terms  nearly  resembling  the  following : 

She  had  a  mind^  he  observed^  strong 
and  vigorous,  which  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  elevate  her  character  to  an  en- 
viable height  of  excellence,  had  it  not 
too  often  been  at  the  mercy  of  passions 
the    most    violent   and  ungovernable. 
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Her  soul  was  warm  and  generous,  ca- 
pable of  heroic  acts  of  goodness ;  and, 
it  is  but  justice  to  say,  they  sat  with 
such  an  air  of  ease  upon  her,  that  we 
might  easily  perceive  they  were  natural 
to  her  character,  and  that  it  was  no  ex- 
ertion to  her  to  perform  them. 

But,  as  she  was  capable  of  ascending 
to  a  great  height  in  the  scale  of  virtuous 
and  mental  excellence,  she  could  also 
descend  into  the  scale  of  depravity.  She 
was  proud  to  a  degree  bordering  on 
crime.  Hence,  as  her  passions,  fre- 
quently tempestuous,  and  always  pow- 
erful, led  her  not  uiioften  into  preju- 
dices, her  pride  prevented  that  candour, 
which  would  have  induced  her  to  recede 
or  retract ;  and  error  once  adopted  was 
for  ever  persevered  in.  She  was  always 
in  extremes.  To-day  you  were  the 
bright  angel  of  her  fancy,  but  ere  the 
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morrow's  setting  sun^  you  were  the  de- 
mon^ whose  pestiferous  breath  corroded 
every  object  on  which  it  alighted. 

She  married^  when  very  young,  a 
man  whose  character  will  illustrate  it- 
self in  the  events, of  his  life.  I^t  it  for 
the  present  suffice,  that-  he  differed  in 
many  respects  from  my  father. 

My  aunt,  as  I  shall  henceforth  call 
her,  knew  that  my  father  approved  not 
of  her  choice.  She  had  previously 
made  up  her  mind,  and  the  opposition 
of  my  father  not  only  augmented  her 
Resolution,  but  created  a  coolness  be- 
tween the  families,  which  had  not  to- 
tally subsided  at  the  period  of  our  jour- 
ney to  the  metropolis. 

My  aunt    had    now  been    married 
nearly  twenty  years.    Few  bad  been  the 
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Visits  which  bad  passed  between  my  fa- 
ther and  her ;  but  as  mj  father  had  per* 
ceived^  since  his  arrival  in  town^  or  ra- 
ther imagined  that  he  had  ,  perceived^ 
something  like  unhappiness  in  his  sis- 
ter's mind^  the  native  goodness  of  his 
soul  had  got  the  better  of  etery  thing, 
and  he  had  latterly  treated  her  with  a 
geDtleness^  a  kindness^  and  an  affection^ 
that  had  touched  her  to  the  soul.  Things 
were  in  this  state^  when  my  father  was 
one  evening  broken  in  upon  by  the  en- 
trance of  a  servant/ who  intreated  that 
he  would  not  hesitate  a  moment,  but 
fly  to  my  uncle's  house. 

Alarmed  and  startled  at  the  sudden 
message,  we  hastened  together  to  the 
mansion.  Eternal  Providence  !  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  scene  that  presented 
itself  to  our  eyes.  Reclined  on  the  sofa, 
lay  my  uncle,  in  the  horrors  of  death. 
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the  most  dreadful^  the  most  agoniziog 
to  the  soul^  for  it  was  inflicted  by  his 
own  hand  during  a  paroxysm  of  de- 
spair. 

Near  him  stood  the  surgeouj  endea- 
vouring, without  effect^  to  stop  the  ef- 
fusion of  bloody  which  proceeded  from 
a  wound  made  in  the  head  by  a  pistol* 
bullet. 

In  Ihe  indescribable  agony  of  the 
blackest  despair^  rendered^  if  possible^ 
more  dreadful  by  the  faint  ray  of  hope^ 
which  the  heart,  to  relieve  itself  of  its 
misery,  would  now  and  then  throw 
across  the  scene,  in  the  blackest  despair, 
stood  my  aunt ;  pale  and  haggard  were 
her  looks,  livid  were  her  lips  ;  frenzied 
was  the  glance  of  her  immovable  eye, 
but  tearless  and  dry ;  her  hand  was 
convulsively    grasped    in    that  of  her 
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expiring  husband.  At  the  foot  of  the 
sofa  the  little  objects  of  their  love  were 
seated.  One  little  girl  was  crying^  whilst 
a  boy  was  endeavouring  to  stop  her 
tears;  another  was  inquiring  of  his 
mother  when  poor  *papa  would  get  bet- 
ter ;  for  such  had  been  the  sudden  na- 
ture of  the  blow^  that  no  one  had  taken 
the  children  from  the  room  of  misery. 

Reader^  I  must  be  brief;  and  if  thou 
hast  any  humanity^  thou  wilt  thank 
me ;  for  I  now  shudder  to  recal  this  pic- 
ture of  consummate  wretchedness. — My 
paper  is  blotted  with  my  tears.  Let  it 
suffice^  then,  to  remark,  that  a  few  mo- 
ments only  elapsed,  ere  my  uncle 
breathed  his  last. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Hfi  was  born  to  affluence ;  life  ex- 
panded its  sweetest  flowers  to  captivate 
his  youth  ;  but  sophistry  poisoned  the 
jSowers  that  bloomed  around  him.  It 
is  difficult  to  state  the  period  when  be 
imbibed  ideas  inimical  to  his  happi- 
ness^ and  subversive  of  his  peace ;  but 
it  is  most  probable^  that^  during  the 
first  lessons  of  infancy,  he  was  taught 
to  think  erroneously. 

His  education  was  vicious  ;  the  food 
bis  mind  received  tended  to  disease  it^ 
and  prepared  it  for  the  reception  of 
that  insanity,  to   which  he  ultimately 
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fell  a  victim  :  for  reiigioD^  which  ought 
to  have  been  the  basis^  was  either  al- 
together neglected^  or  was  treated  with 
aa  iadifference  productive  of  con- 
tempt ;  whilst^  among  ttie  earliest  ru- 
diments of  instruction^  he  was  per- 
suaded to  laugh  at  the  honest  and  re- 
spectable opinions  of  mankind^  and  to 
view  them  as  prejudices  unbecoming  a 
man  of  the  world;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  was  taught  to  believe^  that  the 
vices  of  a  gentleman  wefe  venial^  whilst 
those  of  a  plebeian  were  at  once  dis- 
gusting and  unpardonable;  a  distinc- 
tion whichj  it  is  unnecessary  to  Observe^ 
neither  reason  nor  morality  sanctions. 

If  such  were  the  early  impressions 
of  his  youths  it  cannot  surprize^  that 
be  plunged^  with  headlong  impetuosity^ 
into  the  vices  and  dissipations  of  the 
day. 
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Scarcelj  had  he  commenced  this 
course  of  life^  when  chance  introduced 
him  to  my  father's  sister.  Her  fortune, 
her  connexions,  her  person,  and  her 
manners,  were  alike  unobjectionable; 
and  he  married  her. 

I  shall  be  brief  upon  the  subsequent 
events  of  his  life  ;  for,  I  grieve  to  say, 
he  merely  lived  a  life,  the  frequency  of 
which   has  destroyed  the  surprii^e   of 
ant/y    and  prevented  the   reflection  of 
most,  vf\io  might   otherwise    perceive 
its  criminality.     Whilst  few  men  were 
more    fashionable,     few     were     more 
vicious ;  whilst  few  were  more  honor- 
able, few  were  more  dishonest ;  whilst 
his  barouche   rattled  along  the  street, 
his  barouche- maker  was  unpaid  ;  and 
whilst  his  debts  of  honour  were  punctu- 
ally  discharged,  his  tradesmen  starved. 
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In  this  fashionable  routine^  he  con- 
tributed to  elevate  and  support  the 
Ticious  and  depraved^  whilst^  by  de- 
priying  the  honest  and  industrious  of 
their  own^  he  struck  a  deadly  blow  at 
the  breast  of  Virtue. 

If  this  course  of  life  were  long,  it 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  extent  of  his 
means^  which  enabled  him  to  postpone 
the  day  of  retribution.  But  as  that 
fatal  day  approached.  Despair  first  un- 
veiled her  paralyzing  countenance :  he 
shrunk  with  horror  from  the  view; 
and,  in  the  agony  of  the  moment,  flew 
to  plunge  himself  still  deeper  in  the 
gulf. 

What  were  his  reflections?  Could 
he,  in  the  faithful  annals  of  a  too  re- 
tentive memory,  recal  one  act  of  pure, 
noble,     and    disinterested     goodness  ? 
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Could  he  recal  one  act  of  privale^  or 
of  public  virtue;  one  defenceless  beings 
rescued  from  the  gripe  of  oppression ; 
one  patriotic  #xertion^  against  corrup- 
tion. Alas^  no  !  His  fortune^  his  cfaa- 
racter^  ruined^  and  for  what  ? 

To  run  a  silly,  infuriate  round  of  idle  bustle, 
t        To  be  the  ihost  ridiculous  puppet  on  the  stage : 

To  feed  parasites^  fools^  and  knaves : 
to  be  the  vainest  of  the  vain  :  to  be  a 
slave  to  Pleasure^  and^  under  her  as- 
sumed name^  to  lead  alife  of  disgusting 
fatigue^  monotony^  and  insipidity. 

— Passes  the  day,  deceitful,  vain,  and  void  ; 
As  fleets  tlie  vision  o'er  the  formful  brain  r 
This  moment  hurrying  wild  th'  impassion'd  soul. 
The  next  in  nothing  lost.     'Tis  so  to  him. 
The  dreamer  of  this  earth,  an  idle  blank; 
A  sight  of  horror  to  the  cruel  wretch, 
Who,  all  day  long  in  sordid  pleasure  rollM, 
Himself  an  useless  load,  has  squander'd  vile. 
Upon  his  scoundrel  train,  what  might  have  cheer'd 
A  drooping  family  of  modest  worth. — ^Thomson. 


Aha  I  ago niziflg  were  his  Reflections^ 
and  Religion,  'with  her  all-subduing 
smile^  soothed  him  not  as  be  labored 
under  them;  for  he  had  fashionably 
excluded  her  from  the  number  of  his 
Rcquaihtance. 

To  be  brief^  for  it  is  a  melancholy 
tale,  a  pistol  ended  ,a  life,  which 
was  a  burthen  to  the  being  who  pos- 
sessed  it. 

His  was  certainly  a  character,  which 
my  -father  would  have  selected,  to  il* 
lustrate  his  favourite  axiom.  My 
father  would  have  reasoned,  had  not 
the  big  tear  always  trickled  down  his 
check,  at  the  mention  of  my  uncle's 
name,  he  would  have  reasoned  thus  : 

Few  men  ever  entered  life,  with  meanr 

« 

more  abundant,  of  reudciing  the 
greatest  service  to  public,  and  to  private 
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virtue.  As  a  senator^  he  might  hare 
improved  our  laws^  and  his  smite,  from 
this  elevated  station,  vFould  have  nou« 
rished  virtue,  and  paralyzed  vice. 

As  a  man  of  large  fortune,  various 
were  the  opportunities  of  shewing  hia 
benevolence,  his  humanity^  his  gene- 
rosity. Thousands  might  have  thrived 
beneath  the  general  ray  of  his  bounty; 
thousands  might  have  hailed  him,  as 
their  friend,  their  preserver,  their  pro- 
tector. He  might  have  elevated  the 
standard  of  virtue,  as  a  sacred  banner  for 
all  to  rally  around  :  but  as  his  bounty, 
like  the  waves  of  a  mighty  river,  might 
expand  to  distant  shores  ;  its  influence 
would  have  been  no  less  felt  on  iis 
native  banks.  For  Jiis  family,  by  his 
example,  might  have  been  trained  to 
run  a  course  similar  to  his  own ;  and 
i^weet  would  have  been  his  reflections^ 
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as  the  angel  of  death  summoned  him 
to  another  scene>  sweet   would   have 
been    bis   reflections^   that   others  re- 
mained to  act  as  he  had  done ;  to  keep 
alive  ,the  glowing  ray  of  virtue,  and 
to  nourish   a  warmth,    which 'would 
cheer  the  otherwise  cold  and  desolate 
breasts    of   thousands.      But,    having 
"joined  together  ideas  very  wrongly , 
and  mistaking  for  a  truth"  that  hap- 
piness, was  not  to  be  found  in  Virtue, 
but  in  Fashion ;  under  the  influence  of 
this  mania^  he   abandoned  the  pure, 
delicious  streams  of  virtue,  for  the  cold, 
doubtful,  insipid,  cup  of  fashion.     Let 
us,  my  father  would   have  continued, 
let  us  divest  ourselves  of  all  prejudice, 
and  we  shall  find,  that  fashion  is  that 
"disorderly  jumbling  of  ideas'*  which 
J^ckeempbaiicMytevtns J  madness;  and, 
^t  the  same  time,  it  is,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  "  opposition  to  reason." 

il2 
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Let  us^  for  example^  ask  any  rational, 
4inprejadiced  beings,  bow  far  be  caa 
•ay  that  man  is  of  sound  intellect^  wbo 
piques  bimself  upoja  turning  nigbt  into 
day^  and ^ay  into  night;  upon  walking 
for  a  4)eB(de  of  hours  in  a  narrow^  dirty 
«tre^^  at  the  risk  of  being  run  over,  or 
knockeddown;  upon  exposing  himself 
to  the  chance  of  being  squeezed  tb 
4eath,  in  a  room  to  contain  all  tJic 
world;  upon  wearing  clothes  made  by 
a  certain  taylor  only;  upon  speaking 
in  a  certain  tone,  and  swearing  in  a 
certain  mode;  upon  violating  all 
duties,  moral  and  divine  ;  upon  pre- 
ferring any  man's  wife  to  his  own,  but 
upon  being  extremely  affronted,  if  any 
man  should  be  so  unreasonable,  as  io 
wish  to  return  the  compliment  &c.  &c. 
This,  Sir  John,  is  the  sum  of  thy  ex- 
xjellence. — Cast  it  up-^how  small  is 
^he  merit  ?  None— ^for  fools  and  rogues 
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Iiavc  played  the  same  game;,  and  cftea 
played  it  better  than  thou  hast.  Yet, 
you  exclaim,  I  shall  be  remembered  in 
the  annals  of  Fashion  ! 

How  long  ?  Until  a  man  more  mad, 
appears.  He  comes — My  Lord  Wrts  to- 
morrow to  run  the  same  course — thou 
art'  forgotten  t 

m 

Now,  continues  my  father,  if  we 
make  but  little  ceremony,  in  popping  a 
man  into  Bedlam,  who  has  only  one 
irrational  and  strange  notion,  and  that, 
perhaps,  a  notion  perfectly  inoffensive, 
what  should  we  do  to  such  a  being,  as 
the  one  I  have  just  described — a  man, 
who  has  the  mania  of  at  least  a  hundred 
madmen,  summed  up  in  himself;  in 
other  words,  madness  enough  to  stock 
all  Bedlam. 
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H^ppj  would  it  he,  if  there  were 
few  such.  As  the  case  is^  we  grieve 
for  human  nature.  But  if  the  commoii 
mass^  uaeodoVicd  wilb  8U{  erior  powers 
either  of  miad^  or  of  soul ;  if  the  com- 
mon mass  must  excite  a  sigh^  as  we 
contempUte  the  beiugs  composing  it> 
hurried  away  by  this  mania^  what 
must  be  our  eu^t  tious  as  w^e  behold  the 
man  of  genius  a  victim  to  the  sarn^ 
disease  ? 

Alas !  why  should  the  poet  sing^ 
the  historian  write^  the  warrior  bleed, 
or  the  patriot  die^  if  happiness  and 
glory  are  centered  in  fashion  ?  Was 
it  to  play  this  idle  part  in  the  drama  of 
lire,  a  part  more  worthy  of  a  puppet 
than  a  rational  being  i  Was  it  for  this 
that  the  Creator  has  adorned  man  with 
such  a  variety  of  powers  ?  Was  it  for 
this  that  the  mind  breathes  its  divine 
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lis  uuextinguisbable  ardor  andsiibli' 
mity ;  that  the  bosom  heaves  with  a 
thousand  emotions^  no  les^  generous 
than  tender  ;  and  tbat.tiie  heart  is  so 
endued  as  to  quit  wkbfMiit  a. pang  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  fortune,  whilst  it 
heaves  a  melancholy  sigh,  as  it  gazes/ 
for  the  last  time,  on  the  impassioned 
eye  of  love,  or  the  pale  cheek  of  friend- 
ship ?  Assuredly  not — poor  and  barren 
may  be  the  mind,  cold  and  cheerless 
the  heart;  science  may  never  have 
illumined  the  one,  benevolence  may 
never  have  v^armed  the  other.  .  Yet 
the  being  so  endued  may  be,  I  should 
rather  say  is,  the  fittest  subject  to  re- 
ceive this  disease,  called  Fashion,  and 
carry  it  with  him  to  the  grave.  Reader, 
ere  I  quit  the  subject,  I  would  present 
thee  with  a  fragment,  which  I  found 
amongst  my  father's  papers.  It  was 
entitled  ''  The  Birth  of  Fashion.*'     If 


ibou  lYiit  bestow  five  minutes  in  pe^ 
f  usiog  the  next  chapter^  thou  wilt  pcv^ 
haps  discover  its  tendency.  If  the  ohe  ! 
join  satis  tremble  on  tby  lip>  thoa 
eanst  pass  the  chapter  over. 
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CHAP.  XXI, 

.   THE  BIRTH  OF  FASHION. 

In  a  remote  and  obscnre-age  of  anti« 
quity^  the  gods  assembled  on  Mount 
Olympics,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting 
a  dispute  which  had  arisen  between  the 
rival  deities^  Virtue  and  Vice.  The 
Earth^^  the  theatre  of  their  disputes^ 
had  been  rent  in  the  contest;  and  its  in- 
habitants were  in  a  dreadful  state  of 
anarchy  and  rebellion.. 

Jupiter  had,  therefore,  convoked  the 
present  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  the  claims  of  each  party,  and 
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of  passing  the  decree  of  Fate  upon  the 
subject  in  dispute. 

Silence  being  proclaimed^  Virtue 
arOse.  Her  person  was  noble  and  sub- 
lime; her  smile  was  sweeter  than  the 
first  blush  of  love^  than  the  last  gasp  of 
expiring  friendship ;  her  frown  was 
more  terrific  than  the  blood-besmeared 
plague^  than  life-consaniing  famine. 


I  shall  not^  reader^  insult  the  Deity 
whom  I  adore^  by  attempting  io  give 
thee  the  words  that  fell  from  her  lips. 
Let  it  suffice^  that  all  tbe  deities  ac- 
knowledged the  justice  of  her  claims  tor 
universal  dominion^  since  her  sole  ob- 
ject was  to  render  mankind  happj. 

Scarcely  would  Vice  suffer  Virtue  to 
finish  her  address^  ere  she  started  from  her 
■eatj  and^  with  the  direst  imprecations^ 
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devoted  all  those  to  perdition  vrho  inr- 
peded  the  unlimited  and  nbsolute  sway 
9he  aimed  at. 

Jupiter  frowned  —  Olympus  trem- 
bled^ and  Earth  shook  to  her  centre^- 
'^.Virtue  and*  Vice,  hear  the  decrees  of 
Fate,  and  obey.  The  enmity  now  ex- 
isting between  you  shall  subsist  until 
the  frail  materials  of  the  Earthy  and  its 
no  less  frail  inhabitants,  shall  sink  iota 
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the  womb  of  time,  and  be  no  more^ 
Virtue  s^iaH  strike  no  blow  at  the  breast 
of  Vice  ;  shall  pursue  her  with  no  hos- 
tility or  revenge,  but  shall,  by  follow- 
ing the  sublime,  noble,  and  elevated 
path,  which  leads  to  immortality,  ex- 
press her  contempt  for  her  adversary. 

,  *'  Vice  shall,  on  tlie  contrary,  aim 
the  deadly  blow  at  the  bosom  of  Vir- 
tue.    Oileji  shall  Virtue  bleed,    but 
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never  shall  she  feel  a  mortal  wound ; 
though  Vice,  with  unrelenting  lury^ 
continue  to  Iiurl  at  her  the  poisonous 
darts  of  malignity,  cruelty,  and  oppro- 
brium. 

'^  In  the  end.  Virtue  shall  possess  the 
highest  place  upon  this  sacred  Mount ; 
and  Vice,  unless  she  become  the  votary 
of  her  antagonist,  shall  for  ever  groaa 
beneath  the  dark  shades  of  Erebus. 

t 

^'Virtue  and  Vice, hear  the  decrees  of 
Fate,  and  obey.  The  Earth  is  the 
theatre  allotted  you  for  innumerable 
ages ;  but  it  is  decreed  that  a  Being 
shall  shortly  arise,  who  will  possess  a 
greater  empire  than  either  of  you.  In 
despite  of  thp  exertions  of  Vice,  three 
parts  of  her  empire  will  be  shared  by 
that  Being;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
sacred  name  of  Virtue,  nearly  the  whole 
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of  her  empire  sball  shake  at  fbe  power 
of  the  stranger." 

The  Father  of  the  gods  and  of  men 
ceased^  and  the  music  of  the  spheres  ex* 
pressed  the  approbation  of  the  divine 
assembly.  Virtue  sighed^  but  obeyed, 
and  forgot  the  severity  of  Fate,  in  form- 
ing plans  of  happiness  for  mankind. 
Vice  muttered^  and  descended^  venting 
imprecations  to  the  earth ;  but  the 
Beings  ^hom  Jupiter  had  foretold^  had 
preceded  her;  and  Fashion,  the  daugh-^ 
ter  of  Folli/  and  Conceit,  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  vacant  throne  of  Vice. 
To  dispossess  Fashion  viras  impossible^ 
and  Vice,  therefore,  entered  into  an 
amicable  compromise,  to  share  three 
parts  of  her  empire  vtrith  the  usurper. 

Fashion  now  took  upjier  abode  ia 
Greece,  and  commenced  her  reign,  by 
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patroniziog  Genius^  and  the  favourite 
children  of  Genius — Homer,  Pindar,  * 
Demosthenes,  Aristotle^  &c.  &c^  The 
adifniration  ^vith  which  these  chilkfrea 
of  Genius  were  received,  the  warm*  and 
unbounded  eulogiums  bestowed  upon 
them,  were  the  consequences  of  her 
smile  and  protection.  It  was  during 
the  same  period  that  she  thought  pro- 
per to  patronise  a  spirit  wbieh  has  been 
termed  Patriotism,  and  a  form^  of  go- 
vernment free  and  liberal,  termed  the 
Kepublican. 

But  short  viras  the  period  of  this 
freak,  for  Fashion  was  the  most  mutable 
of  beings.  Indiflferent  to  the  fate  of 
scenes  which  bad  been  once  so.  dear  to 
her,  Dulness  and  Slavery  insensiblji 
gained  possession  of  the  forsaken  seats* 
©f  Genius  and  Liberty ;  and  Fashion 
was  seen  to  spread  her  silken  wings  ovei^ 
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the  towering  capital,  the  proud  seat  oif 
the  empire  of  the  world. 

■ 

Under  her  protection,  Romans  were 
the  terror  and  the  admiration  of  the 
world;  but  as  the  smile  upon  her 
countenance  was  clouded  with  disdain^ 
Romans  became  the  contempt  of  man* 
kind.  Disgusted  with  the  men  who 
followed— men,  who,  with  few  excep- 
tions, were  a  disgrace  to  their  species^ 
Fashion  was  delighted  with  the  host  of 
barbarians  that  rushed  from  ^^the  store- 
house of  nations;  and  she  saw,  without 
dissatisfaction,  the  Gothic  darkness  that 
followed  in  their  train.  Amidst  the 
gloom,  she  again  reared  her  head;  she; 
took  her  stand  over  the  antique  gate- 
way of  some  moat^surrounded  mo-^ 
nasterj ;  and  she  smiled  as  she  contem- 
plated the  respect  bestowed  upon  her 
scholastic  rubbish  and  logical  subtilty« 
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Yctj  as  Fashion  was  always  variable^ 
io-(lay  she  heamed  upon  the  waving 
helmet  of  heroic  chivalry;  to-morroMf 
she  hurried,  with  inconsiderate  fury, 
under  the  banners  of  the  Cross,  Some* 
times  she  supported  the  divine  rights  oP 
kings;  at  others;,  the  licentious  doctrines 
©f  rebellion.  Now  she  decreed  that  the 
Pope's  frown  should  hurl  monarcbs 
from  their  thrones ;  and  now,  that  ft 
powerless,  private  individual  should 
make  the*empire  ef  papacy  tremble  ta 
its  centre, 

i 

Wo  shall  pass  over  many  of  (he  ob- 
jects which  Fashion  patronized,  and 
hasten  to  the  conclusion.  Fashion,  at 
length,  tired  of  intcrferipg  in  matters  of 
importance,  has,  in  modern  times,  often 
amused  herself  with  things  "  I'ght  as 
air."  She  j^^till  continues  to  preserve  her 
variable  character,  and  patronizes,  with 
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licetHess  rapidity^  the  rational^  and  the 
«illy  ;  the  \vbin)  of  folly,  and  the  result 
t)f  philosophy.;  the  illegitimate  oflf- 
spring  of  vice,  and  the  true  heir  of  vir- 
tue ;•  yet  she  more  particularly  deligh(s 
4n  a  misapplication  of  her  powers,  in 
insulting  reason,  elevating  folly,  in- 
vesting sophistry  veith  the  garb  of 
truth,  and  divesting  infidelity  of  its  na- 
turally horrid  dress. 

In  brief.  Fashion  excels  in  the  de- 
lusive colouring  she  bestows  upon  ob- 
jects, and  smiles  at  the  absolnic  adora- 
ration  which  her  subjects  pay  her  ;  an 
adoration  which  blinds  them  io  the  de- 
formity of  vice  and  of  follv;  whilst  ttie 
lieautv  of  Virtue,  like  the  mountain  rose, 
perishes  unheeded  and  unprized,  unless 
^*  is  the  whim  of  Fashion  to  patronize 
^^  M'hich  she  sometimes  does ;  for 
^ootigh  she  shares  the  throne  of  Vice, 
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she  invariably  acts  as  an  absolute  mo- 
narch. A  proof  of  wbich  she  lateljr 
gave,  in  issuing  the  folloviring  code  of 
laws : 

1.  My  subjects  are  ordered  to  act  as 
contradictory  as  possible  to  nature  and 
io  reason^  and  ever  to  be  in  extremes. 

2.  My  subjects  are  eternally  to  pur- 
fue  pleasure^  without  ever  appear* 
log  to  be  pleased^  or  without  beings  in 
reality^  pleased  at  any  thing. ' 

• 

3.  My  subjects  are  to  change  their 
amusements  to  create^  and  not  allay^ 
desire. 

4.  My  subjects  are  to  pursue  and 
adopt  every  thing  which  is  new  and  ex- 
pensive; and  they  are  expressly  order- 
ed to  leave  it  off  the  moment  it  is  coAr 
taminatcd  by  the  use  of  the  vulgar. 
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5.  My  subjects  are  ordered  to  be 
freethinkers^  for  freethinkig  is  opposite 
to  reason ;  and  great  and  wise  men  arc 
generally  pious. 

By  order  of  her  Imperial  Majesty, 

FASHION. 

Signed,  Caprice. 

<^F         *^         ^p  ^^  f*         ^p 

Cetera  desunL 
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CHAPTER  I. 

After  the  death  of  my  uncle^  mj  life 
began  to  assume  a  very  different  aspect. 
I  had  hitherto  always  been  immediately 
under  the  fostering  care  of  my  father^  who^ 
though  the  kind  and  affectionate  parent^ 
was  more  the  noble  and  elevated  friend  ; 
and  who^  like  Goldsmith's  interesting 
stnd  virtuous  pastor^ 

"  Allur'd  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way." 

The  death  of  my  uncle  iqoiposed  new^ 
duties  upon    my  father.      With  the 

TQL.  II.  B 
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•cheerfulness  of  native  benevolence^  b 
devoted  his  whole  attention  to  th 
liffairs  of  my  uncle^  which  were^  as  mus 
naturally  be  conceived^  in  a  most  do 
rtnged  state.  I  was  consequently  left 
much  to  myself^  for  Belville  had  quitted 
.  town  on  business  of  importance.  Many 
were  the  events^  and  various  were  the 
characters  that  I  met  with ;  but^  as 
they  were  not  remarkable  for  their 
novelty^  they  cannot  interest  the  g€ne<* 
rality  of  my  readers.  I  shall  therefore 
not  fatigue  them  by  entering  into  a 
minute  detail  of  circumstances^  but  con* 
fine  myself  to  those  of  more  particular 
moment. 

I  was  accustomed  to  ramble  through 
the  principal  streets  of  the  metro  poUs 
during  the  mornings  and  I  generally 
concluded  the  day  with  calling  at  ray 
«unt%  where  J  was  certain  of  meeting 
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ttiy  father^  and  from-  whence  we  re- 
turned together.  I  had  pursued  this 
course  of  life  for^  some  weeks^  when* 
particular  business  obliged  me  to  b^ 
absent  from  town. 

The  morning  of  the  day  on  which  I 
retiirnedj  was  far  spent^  and  it  was 
near  fiye  o'clock  before  the  carriage  put 
me  down  at  our  friend's  house.  Fa* 
tigued  with  my  journey^  it  was  late 
before  I.  felt  disposed  to  rise  from  the 
dinner  table.  I  directed  my  steps  to- 
wards my  aunt's^  and  having  knocked 
at  the  door  I  was  admitted. 

I  advanced  towards  the  parlour^  and. 
quietly  opened  the  door-^— How  shall  I 
describe  the  scene  that  presented  itself  ^ 
On  the  carpet  sat  an  elegant  girl  of 
about  seventeen  years  of  age^  dressed  in 
deep  mourning.     Her  countenance  waa 

b3 
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not  beautiful^  but  it  was  something 
more— the  most  ineffable  goodness  was 
blended  with  the  divine  radiance  of 
mind.  Her  dark  tresses,  fell  io  wild 
luxuriance  over  a  neck  turned  bj^  the 
Graces ;  around  her  were  scattered  my 
aunt's  children.  One  was  ifesting  her 
cherub  face  upon  her  arm^  which  was 
again  supported  by  her  knee;  another 
was  seated  with  his  two  hands  clasped ; 
a  third  was  laid  with  his  head  upon  his 
sister's  lap ;  and  a  fourth  was  encircled 
by  the  arms  of  the  lovely  mistress  of  the 
group.  All  were  fixed  in  mute  atten- 
tion^  and  listening  to  the  tale  which 
the  stranger  was  reciting  to  them. 

I  stood  for  a  moment^  rapt  in  de- 
licious admiration  and  forgetfulness ; 
the  door  was  still  in  my  hand^  and  I 
dared  not  to  advance  a  step^  lest  I 
should  destroy  the    harmony  of   the 
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group.     At  this  moment    my  aunt's 
d.<^  came  running  in  the  room ;    the 

noise  he  made  drew  the  attention  of 

• 

one  of  the  little  ones  towards  me^  who^ 
•pringing  up^  ran  with  open  arms^  and 
extended  his  rosy  cheek  to  receive  the 
accustomed  kiss ;  the  action  of  tlie  boy 
drew  all  eyes  towards  me.  and  I  was 
immediately  surrounded  by  the  other 
three  little  ones.     The  lovely  stranger 
arose ;  at  this  moment  my  aunt  came 
into  the    foom^    and    introduced    the 
stranger  as  her  eldest  daughter^  and  my 
cousin.      As   I   pressed   the    blushing 
cheek  of  my  cousin^  I  felt — alas !  reader, 
I  cannot  tell  thee  how  I  felt — I  cer- 
tainly never  felt  so  before. 

How  happened  it^  you  exclaim^  that 
you  never  before  told  me  one  word 
concerning  your  sweet  cousin?  I  will 
answer  you;  I  was  desirous  of  intrp- 
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duciog  her  to  you  in  the*  most  favora- 
ble point  of  view;  as  displaying  at  one 
single  coup  d'oeil^  humanity^  good-na- 
ture^ affection^  and  benevolence.  I  wa» 
desirous  of  presenting  thee  one  simple 
unaffected  picture.  It  is  a  scene  froin 
Nature^  in  one  of  her  most  bappy^ 
one  of  her  most  tranquil^  one  of  her 
most  interesting  moments.  If  it  be  not 
drawn  by  the  hand  of  a  master^  do  not 
despise  it— remember,  every  one  cannot 
exclaim,  '^  I  also  am  a  painter  '/^  but> 
ere  you  cease  to  gaze  on  it,  compare  i^ 
I  beseeqh  thee,  with  the  picture  of  art. 
Let  the  subject  be  taken  from  fashion* 
able  life,  and  I  fear  not  thy  decision. 

But  to  return  to  my  cousin.  She 
had  in  early  life  been  consigned  to  the 
care  of  some  distant  relatives,  who 
having  no  children  of  their  own,  had 
made  it  their  particular  request,  that 
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they  might  be  indulged  with  her 
society^  and  had  promised  to  make  her 
their  heir ;  a  promise  that  did  not  lose 
its  effect  upon  my  uncle^  who^  being  a 
man  of  the  worlds  naturally  thought^ 
that  to  have  a  child  provided  for^  was 
an  offer  by  no  means  to  be  rejected.  She 
bad^  thereforei  spent  the  greatest  part 
of  her  life  in  the  family  of  these  rela- 

tiODi. 

The  education  of  my  cousin  had  been 
liberal.  In  the  fruitful  soil  of  her 
mind,  the  seeds  of  instruction  did  not' 
perish,  many  and  beauteous  were  the 
flowers  they  produced  ;  flowers  of  un* 
fading  fragrance  and  sweetness.  She 
drew  with  elegance  and  taste ;  her 
dancing  was  grace  in  motion;  and  the 
sounds  that  flowed  from  her  harp  were 
full  of  pathos  and  feeling,  of  sweetness 
and  majesty.     Yet  how  trifling  were 
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these,  accomplisbmrnts^  how  triflii^ 
4id  they  appear^  when  the  native  beauty 
of  her  soul  beamed  full  orbed  upon  the 
impassioned  sight !  To  the  most  amia- 
ble and  winning  softness^  she  added 
an  energy  of  character  which  nothing 
could  intimidate^  nothing  could  con- 
quer. She  stood  in  no  need  of  titles  to 
elevate  her.  Nature  had  stamped  her 
character  in  a  noble  die :  and  as ,  the 
goddess  contemplated  the  work,  she 
smiled  at  the  superiority  which  she 
possessed  over  kings  and  emperors. 
They  can  confer  titles,  but  Nature  alone 
can  bestow  a  soul  which,  in  every  cir- 
cumstance, retains  its  innate  nobleness; 
a  soul  which  misfortune  never  can  de* 
base,  whicli  slavery  never  can  con- 
taminate, and  which  will  bear  with  it 
to  the  skies,  the  divine  glow  which 
animated  it  during  its  abode  upon  earth. 
Forgive  me,  reader,  if  the  charms  of 
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my  cousin'is  character   haye  a  magic 
power  over  my  imagination. 

I  was  soon  sensible  of  the  dangerous 
teodency  of  my  feelings.  I  had  often 
heard  of  the  effect  of  absence^  and  I 
therefore  determined  to  try  it.  Be*- 
sides^  my  father  had  lately  intimated 
his  vfish,  that  I  should  appear  upon 
the.  public  theatre  of  life^  and  should 
take  upon  me  the  high  and  responsible 
office  of  a  senator.  Thus  circum- 
stanced^ I  prevailed  upon  a  friend  to 
accompany  me  to  the  legislative  as- 
sembly of  ray  country.  I  w^as  anxious 
to  beguile  thought,  and  I  was  desirous 
of  seeing  the  mode  of  conducting  busi- 
ness in  this  august  assembly. 

In  the  course  of  our  walk  towards 
the  house,  I  remarked  to  my  friend, 
that  I  trusted  we  should  hear  the  true 
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language  of  Patriotism  within  its  walls. 
My  friend  smiled  at  my  remark^  and 
then  endeavoured  to  persuade  me  that 
Patriotism  was^  in  the  present  day^  a 
nonentity,  a  mere  ig^nis  fatuus,  which 
a  man  may  hear  of  at  school  but  which 
he  leaves  there^  and  never  hears  of  more. 
His  arguments  ap  (feared  to  me  so  sin- 
gular^ that  I  could  not  refrain  from 
committing  them  to  paper.  My 
reader^  if  he  has  patience^  may  peruse 
them  at  length  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  ir. 

\ 

My  friend  began  by  observing^  that 
of  all  the  delusions  af  antiquity^  Pa- 
iriotism  had  always  appeared  to  him 
the  most  absurd.  Thanks  to  the  sound 
iense  of  modern  times^  he  exclaimed> 
^we  have  been  exempt  from  an  error> 
80  destructive  to  a  Phocioriy  a  Brutus; 
and  a  Cato.  These  poor  men^  forsooth^ 
fondly  imagined^  that  the  duty  they 
owed  their  country,  was  paramount  to 
all  others ;  that  to  this  cardinal  obli2:a- 
tion  they  ought  to  sacrifice  all  inferior 
claims ;  and  tf  there  happened  to  be  a 
wife,  a  child,  a  friend  in  the  way^  that 
they  might  even  chuck  them  into  the 
bargain. 
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Many  beautiful  things  have  been 
written  in  praise  of  Patriotism  ;  things 
no  less  flowery  and  poetical  than  the 
most  glowing  passages  of  inspired 
poesy  —  but,  alas !  they  seem  to  be 
equally  fictitious. 

Now  what  can  equal  in  absurdity 
the  conduct  of  that  man,  who,  in  the 
pursuit  of  this  chimerical  phantom  of 
his  own  brain,  this  dulce  et  decorum  of 
a  romantic  school-boy,  should  sacrifice 
a  number  of  excellent  dinners  with  the 
minister ;  a  comfortable,  indolent  sine- 
cure ;  and  the  thousand  other  et  ceteras 
attached  to  a  successful  party. 

That  a  man  should  sacrifice  these  for 
something  still  more  advantageous, 
snug,  and  comfortable,  we  must  allow 
to  be  compatible  with  excellent  policy 
and  sound  sense ;  but  that  he  should 
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exchange  tbem  for  the  suspicious  name 
of  a  Patxiot— to  be  pelted  at  byiK>ne 
party^  and  doubted  by  the  other;  to 
wear  ragged  cloatbs^  to  eat  his  mutton 
coldj  to  mortgage  his  estate^  in  order  to 
secure  his,  return :  in  briefs  to  be  di- 
vinely honest  towards  those  very  meoj 
who  had  been  diabolically  villainous 
towards  him^  is  such  enthusiastic  folly^ 
such  pure^  unadulterated  weakness^  as 
cannot    but  create  our  astonishment. 

Illud  praeter  alia  mira,  miror  maxim^.* 

The  kingdoms  of  Europe  are,  gene- 
rally speaking:,  but  little  subject  to  the 
disease  of  Patriotism.  The  reason  ap-  ' 
pears  obvious^  for  the  sound  sense  of 
their  constitutions  enables  them  in- 
stan.^y  to  knock  in  the  head  any  per- 
son whom  ihey  may  perceive  to  be  in- 

■    ■■■■■■«  I         ■!■    ^    II      ■  1— «— — .     I      I    -mmmmmammimmmmmimamam^mmm 

♦  Tcannot  but  admire  t/mt,  as  the  most  wonderful 
of  all  wonderful  things. — Editor. 
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fected  with  it..  This  is  an  eifectual  way 
to  prevent  the  disease  spreading^  and 
infecting  others.  There  is,  however, 
one  country  to  which  this  reasoning 
will  not  apply ;  for  the  nature  of  its 
constitution  prevents  any  minister  from 
resorting  to  violent  means,  to  extirpate 
the  disease.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
minister  is  prevented  from  resorting  to 
violent  remedies,  he  is  not  prevehted 
from  adopting  indirect  means  to  attain 
the  end. 

Now,  it  seems,  that  about  the  year 
1688,  a  revolution  happened  in  this 
country,  the  result  of  which  clearly 
ascertained  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
and  gave  rise  to  sentiments  particularly 
favorable  to  Patriotism:  This  circum- 
stance, did  not  escape  the  penetrating 
eye  of  a  minister,  whose  name  ought  to 
be  recorded  in  the  most  splendid  roll  of 
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fame;  but  the  all-consutningj  alUde« 
vouring  waves  of  time  have  borne  it  far 
from  our  sight ;  for  to  his  exertions^  to 
the  brilliancy  of  his  genius,  was  it 
owing,  that  we  now  possess  a  remedy 
to  the  dreadful  disease  of  Patriotism. 

After  long  reflecting  upon  the  disor- 
der, it  appeared  to  that  minister  to 
bear  a  striking  analogy,  a  singular  re- 
semblance, to  the  disease  called  hydro- 
phobia;  and  recalling  to  mind,  that 
bleeding  and  evacuations — in  other 
words,  that  the  reducing  the  patient,  was 
a  remedy  resorted  to  with  success  in 
that  disorder,  it  struck  him,  that  could 
he  redtu:e  the  Patriot^  he  should  cer- 
tainly cure  him. 

This  great  man  was  fully  aware  of 
the  possibility  of  a  young  man's  adopt- 
ing a  spirit  of  Patriotism ;   in  other 
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words^  of  his  catching  the  disease^  when 
he  first  entered  life  :  but  he  considered 
it  extremely  iniprobable^  after  he  had 
gone  through  the  reducing  system^  and 
his  fortune  had  been  ruined  by  getting 
into  a  certain  assembly^  that  he  would 
any  longer  be  subject  to  the  disease, 
and  remain  invulnerable  to  the  offers  of 
a  minister^  and  refuse  to  extricate  him- 
self»  by  the  unqualified  sacrifice  of  all 
silly  and  patriotic  scruples.  And, 
continued  my  friend^  had  old  CcUo  gone 
through  such  a  course  of  medicine,  I 
doubt  whether  he  would  have  died  of 
this  same  distemper  called  Patriotism. 

My  friend  then  proceeded  io  remark* 
that  he  was  convinced  that  Patriotism 
is  a  disease  particularly  virulent  and 
dangerous  only  when  it  happem.td  a 
man  in  the  full  possession  of  healthy 
independence ;  and  that  if  proper  and 
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necessary  precautions  be  taken  to  re- 
duce  the  patient^  and  bring  down  his 
ijstem^  it  nev^r^  at  least  in  modern 
times^  had  been  found  to  be  an  incura- 
ble disorder^  though  it  might  for  a  time 
appear  a  little  obstinate. 

My  friend  asserted,  that  he  had 
known  some  cases  that^  in  the  first  in- 
stance^ appeared  rather  desperate^  en- 
tirely tured  by  the  simple  remedy  of  a 
few  months. imprisonment;  for  this  re- 
duccd  a  man's  courage ;  and  many  a 
man^  as  courageous  as  Alexander,  be- 
fore danger  appeared^  became  quite 
obedient  and  tractable^  when  danger 
frowned  upon  him.  In  other  cases,  the 
disorder  had  altogether  fled  at  the  ap- 
plication of  a  sinecure,  or  a  pension — 
for  these  tended  to  reduce  a  man's  ho- 
nesty ;   and  honesty^    having   a  mortal 
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antipathy  to  gold^  often  fled  at  ihe  sight 

of  it 

On  other  occasions,  my  friend  ob- 
served, the  country  itself  might  be  re^ 
duced.  This  has  often  been  practised 
by  modern  ministers  with  astonishing 
success ;  for  it  is  easy  io  conceive, 
that  no  wise  cur  wilt  fight  for  a  bone 
which  has  already  been  picked.  From 
these  instances,  it  is  evidentj  that  the 
reducing  system  applies  not  merely  to 
the  fortune  of  the  patient,  but  likewisle 
to  innumerable  other  things. 

Whether  the  original  inventor  in- 
tended that  the  application  of  this 
remedy  should  be  so  various,  or  whether 
the  different  modes  under  which  it  is 
administered,  be  a  more  recent  improve- 
ment and  discovery,  my  friend  did  not 
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inform  me;  but  he  proceeded  to  ob- 
serve^ that  when  he  considered^  how 
seldom  we  are  troubled  with  the  dis- 
ease^  in  modern  times^  and  how  verjr 
easily  it  is  cured^  he  could  not  but  con- 
gratulate his  country  upon  the  mani- 
fest advantage  which  we  possess  orer 
the   ancients :     for    one    inflammable 
madman  of  this  kind  might  be  sufli- 
cient^  if  bis  disease  were  not  taken  in 
time^  to  set  a  whole  nation  togctlier  by 
the  ears. 

NoW|  if  a  set  of  sober^  cautious 
people  choose^ like  so  thany  pack-horses, 
to  bear  all  the  loads  that  every  rogue 
and  knave  who  may,  '^  for  the  time 
boing/'  usurp  the  name  of  minister,  is 
disposed  to  put  upon  them,  what  right 
has  any  man  to  say,  they  shall  not  groan 
and  totter  under  their  burthen  ?  Have 
they   not  a  right  to  gay,  *'  And  so,  it 
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seems^  jou  will  not  suffer  us  to  moYe 
in  the  very  capacity  for  v?hich  Nature 
has  fitted  us.  We  are>  forsooth^  to  let 
ourselves  be  saddled  and  decked  with 
all  the  trappings  of  war^  and  then  to 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  rode  into  battle 
by  your  Honor,  with  every  possible 
prospect  of  getting  shot  through  the 
head^  or  cut  to  pieces  And  for  what 
is  all  this  ?  Why  merely  to  obtain  the 
privilege  of  running  wild  upon  the 
barren  waste  of  Liberty^  and  feeding 
upon  the  hard  thistle,  and  wild  furze— 
whilst  your  Worship  is  shewingyour- 
self  off  as  our  rider— and  who  the  devil 
knows,  whether,  if  once  you  get  on, 
you  may  ever  choose  to  get  off  again  ? 
This  swift  galloping  may  be  sport  to 
you,  but  it  is  death  to  us.  Nature 
made  us  for  pack-horses,  and  pack- 
horses  we  will  be." 
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THis^  my  friend  contended^  is  a  sen- 
sible kind  of  reasonings  for  it  tends  to 
preserye  the  beast  sounds  wind  and 
limb ;  in  other  words^  to  keep  up  the 
sterling  value  of  him.  Indeed^  said  he^ 
the  few  incurables  who  lived  in  the 
times  of  ahtiquitj,  were  generally  re- 
moved by  some  violent  and  unnatural 
deaths  which^  to  say  the  truth,  is  gene- 
rally the  consequence  of  the  disease^  if 
it  cannot  be  checked  in  its  infancy.  So 
fully  sensible  was  he  of  this  truth,  that 
he  heartily  prayed  he  might  never  have 
a  son  born  a  decided  and  firm  Patriot; 
for  though  Horace  might  have  uttered 
a  thing  to  his  own  taste  when  he  said, 
dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  pratid  mori,'^ 
he  had  no  wish  that  a  son  of  his  should 
be  hanged,  drawn,  and  qua/riered,  &c. 


*  A  sweet  and  honourable  thing  is  it>  to  die  for 
one's  country. — £ditor. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

My  friend  had  proceeded  thus  far^ 
M^hen  he  was  prevented  finishing  his 
observations,  by  our  arriving  at  the 
house  in  which  the  general  assembly 
was  held.  I  confess,  my  triend  had  not 
jiucceeded  in  removing  what  he  termed 
my  prgudicts  in  favour  of  Patriotism. 
But  my  soul  was  in  a  glow,  when  I  re* 
called  to  mind  the  lessons  of  my  be- 
loved parent)  and  the  principles  I  had 
imbibed,  beneath  the  classic  shades 
which  surrounded  our  beloved  cottage 
of.  Jilon  Repos. 

I  remember  the  scene,  though  I  for* 
get  the  occasion,  when  the  inhabitants 
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of  the  adjoining  tillage  assembled  on 
the  lawn  before  jout  cottage^  to  share 
my  father's  bounty.  They  were  all 
his  tenants;  an  industrious^  honesty 
and  happy  group.  I  say  1  forget  the 
occasion ;  for  scenes  like  this  were  not 
uufrequent,  within  the  charming  domain 
of  my  venerated  parent.  As  we  sat 
contemplating  the  happy  beings  before 
U9,  the  conversation  insensibly  turned 
upon  Patriotism.  The  pure  ray  of  be- 
nevolence lighted  up  the  dignified  coun* 
tenance  of  my  father,  as  he  descanted 
upon  a  subject  thrice  dear  to  his  vir- 
tuous bosom. 

''  Like  that  noble  oak/'  cried  my  fa« 
ther,  '^  should  the  Patriot  stand,  though 
the  tempest  of  power  howl  around  his 
head,  and  corruption,  like  yon  insidious 
stream,  creep  around  his  base ;  he  should 
live  an  object  no  less  dear  to  the  eye  of 
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teeVmg  than  sacred  to  ihe  breast  of  vir- 
tue. Whcta  we  -contemplate  a  Patriot, 
we  behold  a  *being,  who^  serene  in  the 
greatness  of  bis  own  virtuesjs  unmoved 
at  the  darkness  with  which  despotism 
endeavours  to  envelop  him. 

"  Tho'  round  his  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
**  Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  his  head." 

Goi^DSMITH. 

I  entered  the  legislative  assembly  in 
silence.  A  speaker  was  addressing  the 
chair.  Liberty  was  the  theme  of  his 
glowing  eloquence — enchanting  was 
her  form,  as  her  white  dress  floated  on 
the  bosom  of  the  gale ;  for  a  smile^  the 
happines  of  millions^  played  upon  her 
countenance.  The  orator  described  her 
as  on  the  point  of  flying  from  these 
happy  regions:  he  pictured^ •> in  bold 
language;  the  being  who  was  about  to 
succeed  her,  and  Slavery  started  from 
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the  canvas;  severe  Was  the  frown  which 
threatened  on  her  brow ;  it  conveyed 
an  icy  coldness  to  the  hearty  and  bade  thfe 
pulsations  of  life  throb  with  misery; 
menacing  was  her  attitude^  as  her  right 
hand  waved  a  scourge^  whilst  the  left 
groaned  beneath  its  load  of  chains  and 
fetters. 

As  the  language  of  patriotism  fell 
from  the  lips  of  the  orator^  I  could  have 
rushed  forward^  and  pressed  him  to  my 
glowing  bosom.  Alas  !  three  days  had 
scarcely  elapsed^  before  I  was  doomed  to 
hear  this  same  man^  this  beiog>  sic  im- 
par  sibi,  defending  the  acts  of  oppres* 
sion^  and  supporting  a  corrupt  ministry^ 
for  in  that  period  he  Iwd  changed  his 
partt/,  and  now  was  an  associate  of 
those  very  men  whom  he  had  censured 
as  the  most  venal  and  depraved  of  be- 
ings. 

VOL.  11.  c 
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I  would  say  more;  but  the  deep-sha* 
dows  of  death  envelope  bim^  find  screea 
hini  from  my  resentment.  It  is  true, 
honours  were  lavished  upon  him;  but 
this  amounts  to  nothing,  since  ''  For- 
tune maintains  a  kind  of  rivalship  with 
wisdom^  and  piques  herself  often  in  fa- 
vour of  fools  as  well  as  knaves/' 

• 

Belville's  spirits  and  health  appeared 
io  be  much  restored ;  and  I  began  to 
flatter  myself  that  this  excellent  young 
man  would  be  reconciled  to  life^  and 
jestored  to  his  countrj^  when  an  event 
occurred  which  tore  open  his  wounds^ 
and  threatened  again  to  plunge  him  in 
that  melancholy  from  which  he  bad  so 
recently  recovered. 

I  have  already  introduced  Colonel 
Elwick  to  the  acquaintance  of  my 
leaders^  who  will  remember  that  we 
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net  him  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Nightlj^ 
and  that  he  had  given  rise  to.  a  very 
lively  interest  in  my  bosom  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  events  of  fats  life. 
The  unexpected  death  of  my  uncle, 
and  a  nutliber  of  other  important  oc- 
currences, had  BO  fully  occupied  my 
father's  attenti<Hi,  that  I  had  found  no 
opportunity  to  request  him  to  relate  the^ 
particulars. 

•  * 

A  few  mornings  after  Belville's  re- 
turn, we  were  surprized  by  a  visit 
from  Colonel  Elwick.  He  had  long 
been  upon  terms  of  familiar  intercourse 
with,  my  father,  upon  whom  he  called 
to  request  some  information.  As  he 
arose  to  depart,  he  very  politely  in- 
vited us  all  to  his  house,  and  he  pressed 
us  in  so  very  friendly  a  manner,  that 
we  .promised  to  accept  the  invitation. 
When  vfe  arrived  at  the  Colonel's  house, 

c2 
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be  fcceiTed  os  in  the  most  hospitable 
niamier.  After  we  bad  finished  our 
wine,  we  adjonmed  to  an  elegant 
Mioon. 

Belville  had  taken  hold  of  my  arm^ 
and  was  sauntering  in  a  careless  manner 
into  the  room^  when  I  drew  his  atten-'  ^ 
tion  by  iaquiring  if  he  did  not  think 
the  portrait  suspended  over  the  door 
represented  a  very  fascinating  being. 

As  he  looked  up,  an  ashy  paleness 
spread  itself  over  his  countenance ;  his 
knees  knocked  violently  against  each 
other^  and  be  would  have  filllen  to  the 
ground  had  I  not  caught  him  in  my 
arms.  At  this  moment  the  eye  of  Co*, 
lonel  El  wick  rested  upon  the  face  of 
Belville;  he  rushed  foiKvard;  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Does  she  live?'*— ''No/' 
answered  Belville  with  a  sighj  ''  she 
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ileeps  eternally  on  the  plains  of  — — /' 
"  SdLj  no  more^''  excUimedJbe  frantic 
Elwick,  and  rushed  from  the  saloon. 

B^lville's  eye  still  rested  on  the  por- 
trait^ when,  after  attentively  perusing 
every  line,  he  exclaimed,  ''  No,  it  can- 
not be«— Louisa's  eye  was  blue;  this, 
however^  is  hazle;"  and  he  breathed 
more  freely. 

My  father,  surprized  at  every  thing 
be  had  seen^  now  went  out  after  the 
Colonelj  convinced  that  some  mistake 
had  occasioned  all  the  confusion  we 
bad  witnessed.  He  found  the  Colonel 
labouring  under  the  most  dreadful  agi- 
tation, which  gradually  subsided  as  my 
father  urged  his  conviction^  that  some 
mistake. existed  between  him  and  Bel- 
ville.  I 
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My  &ther  now  returned  into  the 
room^  accompanied  by  the  Colonel^ 
A¥ho>  after  he  had^  in  some  measure^  re- 
covered from  the  shocks  related  to  us 
the  adventures  of  his  life. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

^  I  am  the  younger  son  of  a  respect^ 
able  family^  and  Mras  destined  from  my 
earliest  infancy  to  the  m^ilitary  profes- 
sion. My  father^  when  he  bad  obtained 
an  ensign's  commission  for  me^  present- 
ed me  with  a  swords  observing^  that 
with  that  weapon  I  ^was  to  cut  my  way 
to  honour  and  to  fortune, 

.  The  regiment  into  which  I  had  en- 
tered was  detained  foe  some  years  at 
faome^  during  which  time  I  gave  my- 
self up  to  all  the  gaiety  natural  to  my 
age  and  profession.  Among  the  amuse- 
ments to  which  I  was.addicted^  I  should 
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roeDtion  the  pleasures  of  the  chace,  to 
-which  I  was  rather  too  passionately  at- 
tached, when  an  event  occurred^  which 
liad  a  material  influence  upon  the  future 
occurrences  of  my  life. 

''  I  had  accompanied  some  friends  to 
the  chace;  and^  carried  away  by  ihe 
^varmth  of  the  pursuit^  I  rashly  en- 
countered a  dangerous  leap;  my  horse 
ieli  with  me ;  and  I  was  borne  by  ray 
companions  to  the  house  of  the  curate 
of  the  parish^  ne^r  which  the  accident 
happened.  It  was  found  that  I  had 
sustained  very  material  injury;  and  the 
surgeon  predicting  the  worst  conse- 
quences if  I  were  removed,  I  was  imme- 
diately conveyed  to  bed. 

''  To  be  brief — It  was  some  weeks 
before  I  wassufficienlly  recovered  to  be 
removed,  during  which  time  I  had  be- 
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come  irrevocablj  attached  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  th0  gpod  clergj^maq  ;  of  an  age 
the  most  susceptible  of  passion ;  of  a 
disposition  wiMrm  and  romantic;  and  of 
a  temper  rather  gc^nerous,  I  found  that 
I  CQuId  not  resist  (he  unassuming  beau* 
ty  of  Maria^  which  was  rend? re4  still 
more  fascinating  by  the  ihpusand  hu- 
man^ and  benevolent  atteptions  I  diiily 
experienced  from  her  during  my  con- 
finement. ' 

''Not  to  delay  you  from  the  result^  you 

musthaye  anticipated^  I  married  her. 

Abou^  year  after  our  marriage>  my 

wife  blessed  me  with  the  title  of  father. 

She  was  delivered  of  female  twins^  who^ 

were  christened  Maria  and  Louisa.  We 

were  the  happiest  of  human  beings; 

and; the  first  moment  of  unhappiness 

we  ever  experienced.  wa»  conveyed  to 

Uft  io  aa  order  for  me  to  join  my  regir 

c  5< 
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mentj  which  was  going  on  foreign  ser- 

# 

vice  at  the  end  of  two  months. 


''  My  wife  insisted  upon  accompany- 
ing me.  It  was  in  vain  I  urged  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  climate^  the  hard- 
ships of  a  military  life^  and  a  thousand 
other  solid  objections  to  the  proposal. 
She  insisted  upon  going  with  me;  and 
*I>  at  last,  consented.  Fatal  concession ! 

''  As    our  daughter  Maria  enjoyed 

but  an  indifferent  state  of  healthy  we 

were  compelled  to  leave  her  behind  us^ 

under  the  protection  of  her  .maternal 

•  grandfather. 

''  My  wife  and  daughter  Louisa  fol- 
lowed me  through  every  danger^  and 
appeared  superior  either  to  the  pesti- 
lientiat  influence  of  an  eastern  sun^  or 
tbe  horrors  of  remorseless  war.    When 
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r  was  overwhelmed  by  a  successioir  of 
misfortunes,  which  rendered  me  but  too 
familiar  with  despair^  mj  daughter  Ma* 
ria^  baring  lost  her  protector  and  grand- 
father^ we  sent  directions  that  the  in- 
fknt  should  immediately  be  forwarded' 
to  us^  under  the  care  of  her  nurse. 

''But  though  letter  after  letter  had' 
been  forwarded,  I  could  gain  no  hitel- 
ligence  upon  the  subject.  In  this  state- 
of  agonizing  suspense,  we  were  doomed 
to  eneountef  another  misfortune. 

"  Louisa,  who  was  on  a  friendly  visit 
with  the  wife  of  a  brother  officer,  was, 
on  her  return  to  us,  seized  by  a  party 
of  the  enemy,  and  carried  off  as  a  pri^ 
aoner.  These  blows  were  fatal  to  my 
wife^  and  she  sunk  in  the  course  of  a. 
few  weeks  into  the  grave..'' 
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The  Colonel  paused  a  moment— 
brushed  a  tear  hastily  from  his  cheek-*- 
iind  then  proceeded. 

''  To  add  to  tlie  load  with  trhich  I 
vas  oppressed^  a  report  now  reached 
me  that  my  dear  daughter  Louisa  was 
no  more.  My  only  remaining  hope 
sow  centered  in  Maria^  and  I  deter- 
9iined  to  revisit  my  native  country  in 
search  of  her. 

*'  T  accordingly  returned  to  this  coun- 
try^ and  instituted  every  inquiry  I  could 
possibly  devise.  The  result  was>  that 
I  traced  the  child  anc)  her  nurse  from 
the  roof  of  my  wife's  father  to  a  cer- 
tain village. 

''  As  this  village  lies  in  the  imme- 
diate direction  to  the  sea-port  from 
which  they  should  have  embarked^  in 
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order  to  come  to  ua,  it  is  most  probable 
tbey  iirere  on  their  way  for  that  purpose. 
I  haye  learnt  that  the  nurse  was  here 
suddenly  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit^ 
during  tjie  influence  of  which  she  ex*' 
pired  without  divulging  the  name  of 
the  child^  or  her  parents.  Whilst  the 
cnrerseers  were  collected;  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  what  should  be  done 
with  my  in&nt  daughter^  a  carriage^  in 
which  was  a  lady^  drove  by. 

''  The  lady^  upon  perceiving  a  mob 
collected  round  the  door^  stopped  to 
inquire  the  causey  and^  having  been 
much  pleased  with  the  infantine  beauty 
of  Maria,  she  offered  to  take  her  off  the 
hands  of  the  overseers^  who  esteeming 
the  bargain  too  advantageous  to  be  re* 
jected^  put  the  infant  into  the  carriage, 
which  instantly  drove  off.  Acting  upon 
the  clue  of  these  particulars,  I  hf^ve 
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made  etery  probable  inquiry  wiffiout 
effect ;  and  my  only  hape  now  is,  that 
I  may 'meet  my  lost  daughter  in  some 
of  those  roiseelkneous  partiesr,  which  i 
frequent  for  the  sole  purpose  of  disco* 

vering  her/* 

» 

Here  my  father  interrupted  the  C<n 
lonel,  by  inquiring  how  he  could  possi- 
bly know  his  daughter  were  lie  to  meet 
with  her. 

'*  I  will  answer  you/^  replied  the 
Colonel :  ''  .Louisa  and  Marin  were,  a9 
I  have  told  you,  twins  ;  the  most  strik- 
ing likeness  prevailed  between  them,  if 
I  except  one  .trifling  difference.  The 
eyes  of  Maria  were  hazle;  those  of 
Louisa  blue. '  In  this  respect,  Maria 
lioore  resembled  her  mother^  whose  pic- 
ture  you  see  suspen^d  over  the  door  ; 
but  in  no  other  did  there  exist  the  least 
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differenee ;  and  were  my  daughters  both 
aliTe  at  this  moment,  that  p^cturej  from 
the  strong  resemblance  they  bore  their 
mother,  might  serve  for  a  striking  like- 
ness of  each. 

'^  When  I  this  day  perceived  Major 
Belville  affected  with  the  sight  of  the 
picture^  I '  fancied  that  he  knew  some- 
thing of  my  lost  Maria ;  and  this  occa- 
'  sioned  the  conduct  you  must  have  con- 
sidered so  singular  and  strange''' 

Here  the  Colonel  stopped ;  and  Bel- 
ville^ taking  advantage  of  the  pause  in 
the  discourse,  b^an  a  recital  of  the 

.  events  of  his  life.  When  he  mentioned 
the  n^me  of  Louisa  Meadows  the  Colo- 

•  nel  arose,  greatly  agitated^  and  ejacu- 
lating, ''Oh,  God!  my  daughter  1" 
covered  his  face-  with  his  handkerchief^ 
and  sobbed  violently.    Belville  would 
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have  been  no  less  affected^  had  he  not 
been  confounded  with  the  Yariety  of 
discordant  ideas  that  flitted  across  his 
mind.  He  at  last  exclaimed^  ^'  How^ 
Sir?  Her  name?" 

The  Colonel^  after  a  pause^  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  acquire  some  d^ree 
of  caknness,  replied^  '^  My  name  wus 
Meadows.  I  have  changed  it  since 
my  return  to  my  native  country^  at  the 
request  of  a  friend  and  relative^  whose 
estates  I  now  enjoy/' 

Ere  we  separated  for  the  nighty  I 
could  perceive  that  Belville  viewed  the 
Colonel  with  an  affectionate  respect^ 
whilst  the  other  felt  a  growing  partia- 
lity for  a  man^  who  had  evinced  so  noble 
a  strain  of  conduct  towards  his  daugh- 
ter^ who  had  aspired  to  be  his  son^  and 
who  was  worthy  of  the  honourable 
tinctioa 
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CHAPTER  VI.  1^ 

Bel?ille  now  jpent  whale  days  in  the 
•  society  of  Colonel  Elwick :  a  charm 
appeared  to  bind  them  to  each  other. 
I  conld  not^  without  a  sigh^  reflect 
upon  a  chain  of  events^  which  had 
brought  two  men  tc^ether,  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  diffusing  happiness 
around  them>  but  doomed  to  cherish  a 
sorrow  which  consumed  them. 

It  was  in  vain^  that  the  voice  of 
friendship  would  have  won  Belville 
from  a  society  so  pernicious  to  his 
peace  ;  it  was  ip  vain — his  feelings 
were  powerfully  interested ;  for  though^ 
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• 

over  the  bosom  unmoved  by  passion, . 
friendship  has  a  potent  influence^  it  i» 
but  a  mere  shadow^  \vhen  the  passions 
assume  their  empire  over  the  soul ; 
when  they  rage  like  a  mighty  torrent, 
and  swe4(r  with  wild  fury  every  thing 
before  them.  Why  is  this  ?  Is  the  soul, 
jealous  of  th6  power  assumed  over  her 
by  friendship^  ready  to  grasp  at  any 
means  of  recovering  her  indepeBdeaee ;. 
or  is  it^  that  there  are  moments  whea 
the  soul  is  in  a  state  of  related-  imbe-^ 
eility--*when  she  is  incapable  of  resist-^ 
ing  the  tyrannical  influence  of  the 
passions—incompetent  to  oppose  tbeic 
power  i 

As  I  was  revolving  this  interesting' 
subject^  my  father  called  note  to  aecomr. 
pany  him  to  the  bouse  o€  Timothy  Chi^ 
canery^  whom  be  intended  calling  upon> 
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for  the  purpose  of   endeavouring  to 
bring  him  to  act  honestly. 

As  we  entered  the  counting-house  of 
Chicanery^  he  arose  to  receive  us^  but 
his  brow  contracted  with  its  usual 
malignity^  when  he  understood  the  ob- 
ject of  our  visit.  When  my  father  in- 
quired if  he  were  disposed  to  pay  Bel- 
ville's  joit  debt^  he  replied^  **  that  with- 
out tiie  full  and  legal  proof  which 
woiild  satisfy  a  court  of  law^  his  con- 
science would  not. possibly  permit  him 
to  liquidate  it^  even  if  there  were  as- 
sets/' of  which  he  ventured  with  a 
shrugs  to  doubt'  * 

My  father  inquired^  if  the  books  of 
the  late  agent  were  silent  upon  the 
subject  ?  He  answered^  '^  that  tbey 
were  in  a  mutilate  state>  though  per- 
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fectly  silent/'  "  If  so/'  replied  mjr 
father^  '^  you  x^annot  possibly  refuse  ui 
a  sight  of  them/'  '^Certainly  not, 
.  certainly  not/'  answered  the  other.  ^'  I 
shall  then/'  rejoined  my  father^  *'  think 
you  to  produce  them^  and^  as  I  am  dii- 
engaged  this  morning,  I  M^ill  now  in* 
•pect  them  i'' 

This  reasonable  demand  Chieaoery 
contrived  to  eiradoj  andj  from^  time  to 
time^  to  postpone^  under  some  friroloiM 
pretence^  or  another,  until  nsy  father  at 
last  saw,  what  he  might  ba?e  seen  at 
jBrst,  that  Chicanery  was  by  no  meini 
disposed  to  discharge  u  debt,  of  which 
he  himself  had  sufficient  proof  in  his 
hands,  unless'  Bclville  could  also  sub- 
stantiate it,  by  the  production  of  in* 
struments  of  legal  force  and  validity. 

''  This  fellow,**  exclaimed  my  father. 
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I  he  stepped  into  his  carriage^  '^  thi» 
ellow  is  in  the  fashion-^for  he  is  as 
ciad  as  anj  of  his  neighbours/'  In 
»riefj  he  was  infected  with  the  fnailia, 
vhich  I  should  term  an  insatiable  lave  of 
iehes. 

Quiinam  igiturssnus  ?    Qui  non  stultus. 

Quid  avarus  ? 

Stultus  et  insaaus.  *    (Horatius.  ) 

I  am  grieved  to  say^  that  this  insa* 
iaUe  Iqvc  qf  riches  was  hy  far  the  most 
requent  species  of  mania  that  I  met 
yith  in  my  native  country^  if  I  except 
he  mafda  of  fashion.  But  I  should- 
emark^  that  tiie  one  was  sometimes  in* 
iulged  in  by  a  man^  merely  to  gratify 
he  odier^  and  that  they  were  thus  both 


*  Whothenissouod?    Whoever'snot  aibol. 

What  think  you  of  the  miaer? 

Bj  my  rdk,  both  iotA  and  madman.    Francis; 
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united  in  the  same  beings  at  one  and 
the  same  time. 

With  respect  to  this  insatiable  love  of 
riches,  I  have  no  reason  to  imagine  it  to 
be  a  disorder  peculiar  to  modern  times; 
for  the  satirists^  and  ethical  writers^  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans^  alike  deprecate 
and  censure  it. 

Denique  avarities  et  honoruia  cxca  cupido, 
Qus  miseros  homines  cogunt  transcendere  fines 
Juris,  et  interdum  socios  scelerum  atque  ministros, 
Nocteis  atque  dies  niti  praestante  labore 
Ad  summas  emergere  opeis.  *    Lv  cbativs. 


*  'Tis  av'nce  fires  the  human  breast. 
And  dark  desire  of  glitt'ring  pow'r ; 
'Tis  these  that  break  man*s  soothing  rest. 
And  wake  him  through  the  midnight  hour. 
For  these  each  human  law  he  spurns- 
Each  social  virtue's  sacred  tie : 
For  these  his  bosom  ever  burns. 
For  these  alone  he  heaves  the  sigh. 

Imitated  by  the  ttlroR. 
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The  wretched  being  begins  life  in  a 
state  of  poverty  :  he  puts  his  shouMer 
to  the  wheel  with  a  resolution  and  per-* 
severance  that  nothing  can  withstand  ; 
and,  cheering  himself  with-  the  bright 
smile  of  hope,  he  hastens  forward  to- 
wards independence,  an  object  sane* 
tioned,  I  allow,  by  virtue  and  reason. 

* 

After  days,  months,  and  years,  con* 
sumed  in  the  arduous  journey ;  when 
the  independence  that  he  had  so  long 
toiled  after,  that  he  had  so  long 
sought,  is  obtained;  when  he  should 
repose  after  his  toils,  and  the  remainder 
of  his  life  consumed  in  acts  of  benevo- 
lence and  virtue^  should  be  an  honor  to 
himself  and  his  family  ;  he  changes  the 
object  for  which  he  pursues  riches.  His 
madness  noz(7  commences* — Heno  longer 
pursues  riches,  for  their  true  and  legi- 
timate object ;  be  pursues  them,  merely 
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to  add  to  the  useless  heap ;  a  heap  al* 
ready  far  beyond  his  wants— -a  heap 
oppreffsire  to  his  soul. 

Crescit  indulgeus  nbi  dims  hydrops 
Nee  sitim  pellit,  nisi  causa  morbi 
Frigerit  venis^  et  aquosus  albo 
Corpore  languor.* — Horatjvs* 

As  this  niania  increases^  it  obscures 
the  eye  of  intellect^  and  palsies  the  pul- 
sation of  the  heart ;  and  it  is  then>  that 
the  wretched  being  who  groans  under 
it^  begins  to  measure  eyery  per^on^  and 
every  action  by  the  peculiar  standard  of 
riches^  Should  you  still  doubt  his 
disease^  ask  him  what  is  that  genius^ 
whose  ray  illumines  all  nature ;  what 


*  The  dropsy,  by  indulgence  aurs'd^ 

Pursues  us  with  increasing  thirst. 

Till  art  expels  the  cause,  and  drains 

The  watery  hutguor  from  our  Yeins.-»Fjuiicis. 
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that  Tirtue^  whose  glow  enlivens  all 
being ;  what  are  they  when  clothed  in 
the  tattered  garb  of  poverty  ?  He  will 
tell  thee^  that  they  are  mere  idle  gew- 
gawsj  mere  ignesfatuu 

Now  ask  him^  what  is  that  man 
whose  shoulders  groan  with  the  weight 
of  his  riches;  what  that  man  whose 
acres  are  more  numerous  than  the  other's 
guineas  ?  His  actions  tell  thee  what 
he  esteems  them  to  be.  For  see — he 
kneels^  he  adores  them^  though  they 
are  worthiness  and  contemptible^  and 
though  the  poet's  description  is  appli- 
Oible  to  each  of  them^ 

**  Hie  Dama  est  non  trepis  agaso^ 
Vappa  et  lippus,  et  in  tenui  farraglne  niendax.'^* 

(Persius.) 


*  A  low  and  paltry  knavish  hind, 
Who'dcheat  e'ca  for  an  apple  rind.—- Editoa. 

YOL.  II.  9 
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"Whatj  reader,  are  the  ideas  of  thll 
man,  but  the  strong  delusions  of  a  mad- 
,  nan  ?  Do  they  not  teem  ^mth  con- 
sequences the  most  direful;  ^and  ^Inkt 
they  tend  to  confound  all  distinctioBi, 
do  they  not  erase  the  landmarks  that 
distinguish  between  Tirtue  and  'Vic^, 
between  glory  and  infamy? 


If  there  are  some  who  should' 
that  we  have  not  proved  our  aster^ 
tion^  and  brought  the  madness  home 
to  the  ^being  before  us;  and  iC  not- 
withstanding that  being  comes  imme- 
diately within  the  meaning  of  every 
definition  of  madness^  which  has  ever 
been  written^  they  should  still  think  it 
necessary  for  us  to  sbew,  that  some 
such  delusion  occupies  his  brain^  as 
would  the  brain  of  a  cobler^  who  should 
fancy  himself  emperor  of  the  north.  I 
answer,  that  the  delusions  of  the  being. 
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insatiably  fond  of  riches^  are  no  lest 
gross^  DO  less  palpably  observed  ;  and 
that  when  he  esteems  himself  a  man  of 
merits  of  importance^  and  of  dimity;,  in 
the  eye  of  truth  and  of  reason^  having 
at  the  same  time  nothing  else  to  recom- 
mend him^  but  his  overgrown  fortune^ 
when  he  thus  esteems  himself^  he  fan* 
cies  himself  a  person  that  he  is  not,  and 
bis  delusion  is  not  far  different  from 
that  of  the  insane  cobler^  although  it  it 
much  more  pernicious^  much  more  to 
be  censured  and  condemned^  for  it  at- 
tempts to  set  up  distinctions^  contrary 
to  virtue^  and  opposite  to  reason. 

« 

What  I  have  said^  is  more  or  less 
applicable  to  thousands^  who.  are  alljur 
fected  with  the  same  distemper^  though 
they  are  not  infected  with  it  in  the  same 
degree.  They  are  all  mental  invalids ; 
beings  whose  minds  are  preyed  upoa 

d2 
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by  a  more  or  lesi  acthre^  but  jet  ^equally 
destructive  disease.  The  fond  ddu- 
nioos  of  the  distemper  may  persuadi 
them  that  I  am  too  sewre,  and  ihaA 
they  are  exempt  from  it«  Th^  an  de** 
ceived.  The  picture  I  have  sketehed  is 
certainly  strong*— dark  are  the  linii 
and  gloomy  are  the  tints^  aad  I  am  aware^ 
lilliliits  it  cannot  apply  to  all  cases^  to 
it  may,  through  the  delusions  of  the 
disease,  be  applied  to  none.  I  cauftiim 
the  infected,  for  I  would  have  them  not 
forget^  that  were  I  to  remove  a  little  of 
the  strength  of  the  colourings  I  might 
with  truth  insist^  it  were  a  likeness  nX 
the  general  mass.  Ask  yourselves^  ye 
self-deceivers,  whether  through  this 
love  of  riches,  reason  and  virtue  have 
never  been  sacrificed  by  you  ?  For  the 
very  act,  in  which  you  sacrificed  them, 
was  an  act  of  insanity.  Can  you  view 
the  man  of  riches  with  contempt^  if  his 
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character  be  depraved?  Has  genius^ 
tbaugh  poor  and  unfriended^  received 
Ihj  protection ;  has  virtue^  though  in 
tatters,  received  at  all  tiroes^  and  in  all 
idbces,  thy  countenance  and  support  ? 
If  your  conscience,  does  not  accuse^ 
but  acquits  you^  your  mind  as  to  &m 
disease  is  soundr^if  it  condenoms  you^ 
believe  me,  you  are  much  more  ef  a 
BiMtal  invalid,  than  you  nmy  thinks 
or  allow. 

But,  perhaps,  you  may  suppose,  that 
as  j^ii  have  a  family,  you  are  justified, 
in  iodulgiog  that  insatiable  love  ofrichei 
Which  I  condemn. 

"  Filiua^  aut  etiam  hacc  libertus  ut  ebibat  haeres, 
Diis  inimice  senexcustodis^  ne  tibi  desit.''*  Horat. 


*  *'  Thou  dotard^  cursed  in  the  love  of  pelf. 
For  fear  of  starving,  will  you  starve  yourself? 
Or  do  you  this  ill-gotten  treasure  save, 
For  a  luxurious  son,  or  favorite  slave/' — Francis. 
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Alai  1  in  ascribing  tby  exertions  to  tbis 
motive,  you  deceive  yourself,  but  not 
me*  You  spread  tbe  veil  of  virtue 
over  the  deformed  countenance  of  Tice. 
I  forgive  tbee — it  is  tbe  cunning  natu* 
ral  to  thy  distemper  that  deludes  thee. 
Know^  that  Mrere  your  family  to  cease 
to  be— were  you  at  this  identical  mo- 
ment deprived  of  all  the  beings  who 
fK>mpose  it  you  would  still  purmie  the 
same  path.  Besides,  I  would  bare  yoo 
know  a  truth,  which  perhaps  has  never 
presented  itself  to  you,  as  you  stood 
behind  your  counter,  or  your  desk. 
I  would  have  you  know,  that  Virtue 
never  lends  a  motive  to  Vice.  Virtue  and 
Reason  are  definitive^  but  thy  desires  are 
indefinite.  Virtue  and  Reason  have  their 
boundsand  limits,  but  thy  desire  of  riches 
has  neither  bound  nor  limit.  It  is,  there* 
fore,  pure  madness.  But  let  us  examine 
a  little  more  closely  the  motive  you  al- 
ledge,  to  justify  your  conduct. 
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Your  fa^nily,  yoxx  say — Madman^ 
listen  to  the  prophetic  spirit  which  tells 
iheej  that  thou  art  heaping  together 
the  means  to  corrupt  their  virtue^  and 
paralyze  their  industry — thou  art  heap- 
iDg  together  that  which^  if  they  are 
destitute  of  talent  and  benevolence 
they  will  inevitably  abuse ;  and  whicb, 
if  they  possess  talent  and  genius^  will 
iftall-psobability  paralyze  those  divine 
qualkies— For,  alas !  such .  is  humaa 
Dstucej  that  excess  of  prosperity  has 
rained  millions^  where  adver&vty  has 
merely  ruined  hundreds^  In  Che  one 
instance,  by  taking  away  the  occasioa 
for  industry,  thou  renderest  them  beings 
useless,  contemptible^  and  wretched: 
in  the  other,  thou  hast  deprived  thy 
country  of  a  genius,  which  would  have 
been  its  ornament  in  peace,  and  its  bul- 
wark in  the  hour  of  contention.  Yet 
^uch  is  the  lamentable  height  to  which 
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thy  disease  is  arrived^  that  I  can  scarcely 
hope  these  truths  will  be  felt  by  thee. 
I  cannot  help  it.  The  sun  may  Aed 
its  brightest  beams^  and  in  the  full  re* 
fulgence  of  noon^  enlighten  all  nature ; 
but  it  is  lost  upon  that  beings  wbcne 
eyes  are  enveloped  with  eternal  dark- 
ness. 

Ere  I  qtiit  the  snlyectj  I  Iwra  to  ol^ 
serve^  that  there  are  manj  gradMiMf 
in  this  kind  of  insanity.  Thougti  this 
man^  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power^  and 
in  the  wildness  of  his  fury^  ^  sacrificed 
thousands^  and  another  only  sacrificed 
a  solitary  \ictini,  the  action  of  each 
springs  from  the  same  source — from  a 
disorder^  which  obscures  the  intellec- 
tual perception  of  right.  The  difference 
in  the  actions^  may  be  less  in  the  eye  of 
Reason^  than  you  imagine ;  perhaps 
may  be  merely  accidental ;  perhaps  may 
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result  from  the  means^  the  occasion^  &c» 
&c.;  perhaps  each  of  these  men  would 
act  like  the  other^  were  he  situated  in 
all  respects  as  the  other.  Think  of 
this  and  tremble ;  lest^  ere  the  shades 
of  death  encircle  thee,  thou  shouldst 
realize  the  bold  picture  of  the  Satirist : 

''  Avaio>  by  long  use  grovm  bold, , 
In  ev'ry  ill  which  brings  him  gold ; 
Who,  his  Redeemer  would  pull  down,  . 
And  sell  his  God  for  half  a  crown ; 
Who,  if  some  blockhead  should  be  willing,   . 
To  lend  him  on  his  soul  a  shilling ;. 
A  well-made  bargain  would  esteem  it. 
And  have  more  sense,  than  to  redeem  it.** 

Chvuchiii. 


•  5 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

• 

I  SHALL  now  beg  leave  to  recal  the 
reader's  attention  to  my  eventful  his- 
tory. Unless  he.was  taking  a  nap^  vrben 
I  informed  him  of  it^  he  will  remember^ 
that  having  experienced  a  few  of  those 
symptoms  which  indicate  the  approach 
of  a  certain  disease  called  Love^  I  had 
thought  it  highly  prudent  to  try  the  ef- 
fect of  change  of  scene.  ''  What,  Sir !" 
exclaims  Miss  Aurelia  Sensitive,  ^'were 
you  so  lost  to  the  delicious  languor  of 
sentiment,  as  to  wish  to  escape  from  the 
soft  and  silken  fetters  of  the  God  of 
Love?"  Why,  faith,  madam,  to  tell 
you  the  truths  I  was  disposed  to  take 


/ 
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every  proper  precaution  against  the  ef* 
fects  of  a  disease  which  bad  been  fatal 
to  Alexander^  to  Antony,  and  \o  my 
friend  Tom  Twittle. 

I  confess,  I  began  to  feel  a  sort  of  in-- 
difference  towards  fame  and  patriotism ; 
these  began  to  fade,  and  my  thoaghts^ 
often  wandered  to  the  most  picturesque 
of  all  objects — how  it  escaped  GiZptn^ 
I  know.Qot>  I  mean  love  in  a  cottage.^ 
Now  as  I  could  not  say  where  the  dis-r 
ease  would  stop,  having  already  gone  i 
to  these  terrible  lengthsi  I  tliougbt  it' 
advisable  to  rouze  myself,  and,  to  such 
a<  pitch  of  stoical  heroism  did  1  arrive, 
that  I  actually  absented^myself  from  my 
aunt's  vhouse  during  a»  entire  .week.-    I ; 
do  0ot  know,  but  that  I  .should  have 
absented  myself,  even  for  a  day  or  two 
Imiger,  had  not  the  alarming  state  of 
mjr  aunt^  nvha  ytm  confined  to  her 
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chamber^  demanded  my  immediate  in- 
quiries. 

When  I  called^  my  cousin  gently  re- 
proached me  for  my  absence^  and  then  led 
me  to  her  mother's  room^  who  received 
ipe  with  her  usual  kindness^  and  affec-. 
tionately  pressed  my  hand. 

I  took  a  chair  by  the  bed-side ;  and 
as  my  aunt  chatted  to  me^  I  was  de-- 
lighted  with  observing  the  thousand 
tender  and  affectionate  assiduities  which 
my  amiable  cousin  paid  her.  Some- 
tjmes^  it  should  seem  that  the  sua  was 
too  obtrusive;  for^  without  saying  a 
word^  the  blind  was  softly  and  carefully 
let  dpwn;  at  another  moment^  it  ap- 
peared that  she  thought  her  mother's, 
head  not  sufficiently  elevated^  far  a  pil- 
low was  brought^  and  placed  under  ber 
cheek;  at  another^  that  the  heat  of  tber 


fire  might  incommode  her  parent^  for 
the  screen  was  nicely  placed  between 
them. 

Tell  me  not>  ye  cynics^  that  these 
were  trifles ;  the  slightest  pulsatioti  of 
BStcHovL  is^  in  the  eye  of  feelings  of 
more  intrinsic  worth  than  the  rich 
mines  of  the  East.  Tell  me  not  then 
that  they  are  trifles ;  the  divine  glow  of 
the  Boul  has  elevated^  has  immcMrtalized 
tbeitt. 

From  this  moment  I  became  n  cah- 
slant  irisitor  at  my  aunt's  hoAse ;  and  as 
o^n  as  I  saw  my  cousin^  she  was  bu- 
slid  iifr  scenes  such  as  I  hare  described ; 
scenes  which  exalted  human  nature  to 
a  very  high  point  in  the  scale  of  moral 
eMeilence.  Can  it  then  be  wondered 
iittiiat  I  should  loye  f  Ycb,  I  did  low 

hnr  with  tile  MOit  impamioMd  tettder*^ 
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ness.  Many  w^ e  the  delicious  bours 
that  we  spent  together^  during  which 
her  principles  were  developed  to  me  in 
mil  their  virtuous  purity  and  firomess. 
Yet  amidst  the  happiness  which  I  fek^ 
there  was  one  intervening  circum* 
stance^  that  was  productive  of  many 
moments  of  anxiety. 

A  young  man  of  family  and  of  for- 
tune>  a  distant  relation  of  my  late  uncle> 
had  the  most  unrestrained  access  to  the 
house.  He  had  been  upon  terms  of 
intimate  cordiality  with  my  late. uncle. 
When  my  cousin  returned  home^  he  was  - 
struck  with  her  person  and  accompliijh- 
ments^  and  had  ever  since  paid  her  the 
most  unbounded  attention. 

My  aunt  perceived  his  growing  par-* 
tiality ;  and^  from  prudential  motives^  she 

rathef  encouraged  thw  discouatenaaced 
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bis  visits. '  I  must  do  her  the  credit  to 
say.  she  was  perfectly  igaorant  of  oiy  * 
regard  for  my  cousin ;  for  as  Mr.  Z— - 
availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  of 
evincing  his  preference^  I  as  carefully 
avoided  any  action  which  might  shew 
mine. 

Mr  Z"—  and  myself  frequently  met : 
he  was  polite^  but  the  silly  hauteur  of 
fashion — that  hauteur  which  protects 
fools  from  the  knowledge  of  fools^  but 
renders  them  still  more  contemptible  in 
the  eye  of  sense — the  silly  hauteur  of 
fashion  disgusted  me^  and  I  treated  him 
with,  a  marked  and  cool  indifference.  I 
was^  I  must  confess^  desirous  of  deve- 
loping his  character ;  but  I  had  hither- 
to not  had  an  opportunity  of  probing 
bis  Ip^art^  or  of  sounding  his  priucipl^s^ 

when  aiccident  wsisted  me. 
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I  was  seated  with  my  cousin  in  the 
parlour^  and  we  had  been  amusing  our-^ 
sdres  with  perusing  some  of  the  woi|ai 
of  Pdley,  when  Mr.  Z  was  an- 

nounced. As  he  entered^  he  appeared 
to  have  an  extraordinary  glow  on  hia 
countenance.  I  soon  discovered  that  he 
was  in  a  state  of  inebriation.  I  perceiv* 
ed  that  his  prudence  was  lulled^  whilst 
his  intellectual  faculties  were  rather  in 
a  state  of  activity  than  of  disorder.  In 
other  words^  that  he  was  as  fully  ca- 
pable of  intellectual  exertion  as  if  he 
had  been  perfectly  sober.  The  book 
which  we  had  been  perusii^  was  still 
on  the  table ;  and^  during  an  interval 
in  the  conversatiop^  he  advanced,  and 
took  it  up. 

I  saw  a  contemptuous  smire  pass  over 
his  countenance  as  he  toTBCidj  attd  Mk- 
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ed  me  if  I  had  recommended  that  book 
to  my  cousin  ?  I  replied  that  I  had  re- 
commended it.  Thrown  oflf  his  guard 
bj  the  bold  manner  of  my  ayoMral^  he 
stood  confessed  the  wretched  maniac—- 
the  devoted  shve  of  infidelity. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  tim^ 
species  of  if\fidelity ;  and>  by  ivay  of 
distinction^  I  should  term  one  peskive, 
the  other  negative :  the  positive  indicates 
itself  chiefly  by  deeds ;  the  negative  by 
words. 

I  shall  begin  with  that  which  I  term 
negative^  or  verbal,  because  this  is  the 
species  to  which  the  term  infidelity  is 
commonly  attached. 

It  is  to  be  found  among  men  who, 
blinded  by  ignorance  and  stupidity,  im- 
piously undertake  to  deny  the  greatest 
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of  trutiis>  the  fundameatal  principles  of 
religion.  Can  any  thing  less  than  mad- 
ness  persuade  a  man — a  being  who^ 
from  the  very  imperfections  of  his  na- 
ture^ has  but  a  limited  intellectual  per- 
ception? Can>  I  ask^  any  thing  less  than 
madness  persuade  such  a  being  that  his 
faculties  are  commensurate  to  the  rejec- 
tion  of  the  high  and  sublime  truths  of 
Cbristianity  ? 

As  to  the  positive  kind^  or  that  which 
indicates  itself  by  deeds^  vfe  liave^  in  the 
present  day  innumerable  instances  of  it. 
It  consists  not  in  any  verbal  denial  of 
the  truth  of  j^evelation^  but  shews  itself 
in  the  most  complete  contempt  of  her 
doctrines-«-in  a  calm  and  deliberate^  but 
fashionable  neglect  of  most^  if  not  all 
of  h^r  precepts. 

A  maniac  of  this  kind  will  go  to  a 
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card  party  on  a  Sunday;  debauch  bis 
friend's  wife  on  the  Monday;  sboot  bis 
friend  through  the  head  on  the  Tues** 
day :  cheat  his  creditors  on  the  Wed* 
nesday^  and  thus^  most  calmly  and  fa- 
shionably^ insult  the  Deity  every  day 
of  the  week  with  a  palpable  yiolatioa 
of  some  duty. 

Such  a  man  may  tell  me  that  he  has 
never  denied  the  truth  of  religion.  It  is 
false;  he  has  done  so  hy  his  actions; 
and  it  matters  not  whether  the  t6ngue 
says  it^  or  the  whole  course  of  a  man's 
life  bespeaks  it.  I  call  this  species^  pO' 
sitive,  because  a  man  rriaj/  profess  the 
other>  who  really  does  not  believe  in  it; 
and  a  man  is  much  more  likely  to  pro- 
fess what  he  does  not  believe^  than  to 
act  what  he  does  not  approve ;  in  other 
words^  it  is  more  probable  that  a  man 
should,  in  the  hour  of  vain  triumph  and 
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iotoxication^  profess  opinions  which  he 
does  not  think  true^  tl^an  that^  during 
tke  greatest  part  of  his  life^  he  should, 
act  ia  opposition  to  his  opinions. 

With  respect  to  the  positive  kind^  I 
not  bow  to  propose  an j  remedy^  whiclr 
should^  in  every  instance^  cure  the  dis- 
ease ;  but,  perhaps^  we  might  terrify 
some  into  convalescence^  were  we  to 
call  their  conduct  by  its  right  name^  and 
apply  the  term  infidelity  to  such  actions 
as  amounted  to  a  denial  of  the  truth  of 
Religion^  or  the  existence  of  a  Deity» 
I  have  sometimes  known  poverty,  ruin> 
and  disgrace^  medicine  an  invalid  of 
this  kind  into  health  again. 

Ai  to  the  negaiive  kind,  or  that  which 
is  meiely  verbal,  I  do  not  think  that  it 
would 'be  so  very  prevalent,  if  all  per* 
MiU  4esirou8  of  diatioguishii^  them* 
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selves  in  this  species  of  insanity  i^ere, 
by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  obligedj 
before  they  were  permitted  to  broach 
those  arguments^  that  have  been  mi* 
swered  a  thousand  times  before  they 
were  born ;  if^  I  say^  they  were  obliged 
to  read  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
entirely  through^  the  doctrines  of  tnith 
would  prevail^  but  then  those  doctrines 
must  he  read. 

Pray,  who  is  riper  for  Bedlam  than 
that  being,  who  coolly  determines  that 
the  doctrines  of  a  book  are  false,  when, 
perhaps,  he  has  never  opened  it ;  or,  at 
best,  has  not  perused  the  one*thousandth 
part  of  its  contents. 

In  the  next  place^  I  have  often  known 
a  church-yard,  on  a  rooou-light  night, 
ta  excellent  antidote  to  this  disease. 
Indeed,  a  short  time  since,  I  was  passing 
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through  the  romantic  church-yard  o( 
,  in  company  with  that  renown- 
ed bravo  in  infidelity  Dick  Atfaeos.  The 
clock  struck  twelve  just  as  we  were  en- 
tering the  church-yard ;  and^  though 
the  moon  had  hitherto  been  prodigal  of 
her  lights  she  now  suddenly  became  pb* 
Bcureld  by  a  cloud. 

I  ol)served^  as  we  approached  the  sa* 
cred  ground/that  my  companion^  Dickj 
contriTed  to  slip  his  arm  through  mine^ 
alledging  that  the  road  was  so  uneveuj 
that  he  was  fearful  of  falling. 

Scarcely  had  we  entered  the  church- 
^yard  ere  the  mournful  hooping  of  the 
owl  resounded  from  the  tower«  My 
companion  started.  At  that  instant  a 
pale  flame  was  seen  flitting  across  one 
of  the  old  GK)thic  windows  of  the  sacred 
^jDdificej  now  rising;  now  fallings  but 
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keeping  continually  in  motion.  Dick's 
courage  and  infidelity  fled:  he  fell  oa 
his  knees^  and  began  to  pray  most  de- 
voutly. 

I  suffered  him  for  a  minute  to  pre- 
serve the  posture ;  and  having  exacted 
from  him  a  thorough  recantation  of  his 
principles^  and  an  avowal  that  he  had 
never  believed  in  them^  but  had  merely 
broached  them  to  acquire  a  name ;  I 
made  him  get  up  and  observe^  that  the 
flame  he  perceived  was  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  one  of  those  wandering 
lights  which  the  common  people  term 
Jack'O  '^'th'lanthorn. 

I  wouldj  therefore^  recommend  to 
the  Legislature^  that  a  certain  number 
of  church-yards,  well-filled  with  skde- 
tons^  tomb-stonesj  graveq,  charoeU 
houses^  and  all  the  other  pMraphenmli* 
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of  death  and  mortality^  should  be  al- 
lotted for  the  express  purpose  of  medi* 
cining  these  maniacs :  nor  do  I  doubt 
but  that^  where  the  distraction  of  vanity 
has  induced  a  man  to  deny  his  Maker^ 
he  may  be  brought  to  his  sober  senses 
ftgain  by  this  simple  and  harmless 
remedy. 

But  I  have  another  plan :  The  fate 
of  Jack  Antitrinitarius  suggested  it  to 
me.  He  bad  the  good  luck  to  bedrown^ 
ed ;  and^  at  the  moment  of  drowning, 
was  as  pretty  a  little  snug  kind  of  a 
Deist  as  one  mighty  well  wish  to  sec. 
But  having  had  the  fortune  of  being 
restored,  after  he  had  iieen  some  mi- 
nutes under  water,  he  became  as  true 
and  sincere  a  Christian  as  any  man  with 
whom  I  am  acquainted.  I  would, 
therefore,  recommend  drowning ;  and  I 
doubt  not  but  that,  under  certain  regu- 

T^L.  II.  B 
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lations^  it  would  be  found  tlioronglily 
efiScacioii^. 

Salt  water  must  be  used,  for  that  is 
acknowledged  to  be  most  efficacious  in 
ht/drophobia ;  nor  have  I  anj  doubts  but 
that  the  sight  alone  of  the  remedy 
would^  in  all  slight  instances  of  the  dis- 
order, be  found  fully  sufficient:  where 
it  was  not  so,  the  patients  should  be 
drowned  for  one,  two,  three,  four  mi- 
nutes, &c.  in  proportion  to  the  obstinacy 
;of  the  compliiiiit. 

,  Perhaps,  in  the  most  stubborn  and 
inveterate  cases,  it  may  admit  of  an  ar* 
gument,  how  far  it  may  be  prudent  ever 
to  recover  them  again.  If  the  case  be  de- 
cidedly of  this  nature,  I  propose  that 
certain  persons  should  be  appointed  as 
judges,  and  to  hold  this  argument ;  and 
I  should  recommend  that  these  persoofl 
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should  oot  begia  to  argue  until  the  pa- 
tient be  under  water. 

If  this  precaution  be  adopted^  I  pre- 
sume) that  before  the  argument  be 
jSnished^  the  patient  will  baye  derived 
the  highest  advantage  which  phjsic  can 
possibly  bestow ;  I  mean  that  he  will 
be  in  a  situation  never,  to  want  any 
more  .of  her  prescriptions. 

And  if  the  disorder  be  but  exterminate 
ed,  what  more  would  you  have?  Ah^  but 
what  is  to  become  of  the  patient!  you 
ejiclaim.  Oh^  never  mind  him ;  if  be 
chooses  to  die  just  as  he  is  getting  welh 
it  is  his  fault,  not  mine.  But,  lest  this 
argument  should,  in  slight  disorders,  be 
resorted  to  improperly,  I  think  the  fol- 
lowing rules  should  be  pbserved: 

1st.  No  modern  philosopher  should 

£2 
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be  allowed  to  sit  as  a  judge^  lest  from 
bis  partiality  to  sentiments  coiociding  in 
tbeir  effects  witb  bis  own^  be  should,  to 
use  an  Irisb  made  of  expression,  order 
Hhe  patient  to  be  pulled  out  before  be 
was  put  m^  and  tbus  bring  tbe  remedjr 
into  disrepute. 

^\y.  tio  fadUanable  mife  should  sit 
as  judge  upon  ber  busband,  or  vice 
versd. 

3d\y.  No  opposition  member  sbould 
be  allowed  to  sit  on  a  minister  for  tbe 
time  being;  and,  lastly,  no  autbor 
sbould  be  allowed  to  sit  upon  tbe  re^ 
yiewer  wbo  had  condemned  bis  bodi: ; 
for  in  these  three  last  cases,  bad  tbe  pa- 
tient as  many  lives  as  a  cat,  be  would 
x^ertainly  perish. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

But  to  return  to  my  ctmsiir^  wbont, 
k  must  be  admittedj  we  left  in  very  sus- 
picious company  : — She  listened^  with 
much  attention^  to  the  course  of  our  ar- 
gument ;  and  it  was  evident  that  she 
decidedly  leant  to  the  side  ofTrutb  and 
Religion. 

My  oppooent  defended  his  pernicious 
tenets- with  the  pertinacity  of  his  sect; 
but  the  disingenuousness  h(S  evinced j  in 
denying  the  force  of  every  argument  I 
could  possibly  adduce^  was  as  disgrace* 
ful  as  the  opinion  he  espoused. 

I  shall  not,  in  this  place^  detail  his 
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arguments;  they  were  the  common- 
place subterfuges  of  his  sect,  and  were 
answered  centuries  before  he  was  born. 
I  shall  not  detail  them  to  enjoy  the  vain 
pleasure  of  refuting  them;  a  pleasure* 
dearly  purchased,  at  the  expense  of  cir- 
culating poisonous  tenets. 

i  am  aware  that,  in  this  respect,  I 
differ  from  many  eminent  men,  who 
have  been  contented  to  display  thetf 
eloquence  at  the  expense,  as  it  may  he 
thought,  both  of  their  prudence  and 
good  sense.  They  should  remember, 
that  what  has  onc^  been  refuted  has 
been  for  ever  refuted  ;  and  thattlie  poi* 
sonoLis  herb  will  perish  of  itself,  and 
vaste  its  rcnorn  in  its  native  desert,  if 
the  hand  of  art  will  leave  it  alone,  and 
not  nurture  it  with  tenderness,  merely 
to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  crushing  it.  They 
sliouid  remeniler  that  lunian  reason  is, 
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generally  speaking,  a  plant  but  of  weak 
and  sickly  constitution^  more  likely  to 
be  affected  by  the  pestilential  breath  of 
Sophism^  than  cheered  and  invigorated 
by  the  genfal  biceze  of  Trutb. 

From  the  period  when  the  above  con- 
versation took  place^  I  fimcied  that  my 
cousin  treated  Mr.  Z— -  with  a  marked, 
though  polite  coolness.  She  seldom  con- 
descended io  join  in  the  laugb^  which  be 
was  eve^  atten>pting  to  provoke ;  and  a 
forbidding  frown  always  clouded  her 
features  when  he  entered  upon  the  sub- 
ject, of  Religion  and  Virtue.  I  was  a 
silent,  but  by  no  means  an  indilTercnt, 
spectator  of  the  events  which  passed. 

Each  moment  served  but  to  display 
the  native  beauties  of  my  cousin's  mind/ 
which, though  highly  cultivated  by  Art, 
vvas  not  destitute  ot*  the  wild  beauties 
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ef  Nature.  As  my  affection  for  her 
increased^  my  delicacy  with  respect  to 
her  was  augmented.  I  would  have 
suffered  a  thousand  deaths^  rather  thaa 
have  caused  the  blush  to  mantle  on  her 
cheek. 

I  saw  Z—  continually  with  her,  pay- 
ing her  a  thousand  attentions,  antici- 
pating her  wishes  when  they  were 
scarcely  half- formed,  breathing  the 
warmest  vows;  in  brief,  pursuing  every 
means  to  engage  her  affections.  I  saw 
it,  and  trembled;  but  still  my  tongue 
was  silent.  I  wished  that  her  virtue 
should  triumph,  and  that  she  should  as- 
sert the  native  excellence  of  her  mind, 
and  the  purity  of  her  principles,  in  re- 
jecting Mr.  Z — .  It  was  not  sufficient 
that  she  should  merely  do  this,  I  re- 
quired that  she  should  do  it  at  a  mo- 
went  when  no  other   suitor  could  be 
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supposed  to  influence  her.  Things  rer 
mained  in  this  state^  when  an  event  hap- 
pened>  with  which  it  is  necessary  to 
make  the  reader  acquainted. 

I  was  obb'ged  to  be  absent  from  town» 
The  object  of  my  absence  was  to  secure 
my  appointment  to  the  high  and  respon* 
sible  situation  of  senator;  a  situatioa 
my  father  had  filled  with  honor  to  hioK 
sel(  and  ad?an^ge  to  his  country.  My 
father  was  the  idol  of  the  n^en  in  whom 
the  appointment  was  vested.  They  were 
poofj  but  they  were  hoiiest ;.  they  were 
proud^  but  they  were  grateful.  The 
riches  of  my  opponent  were  treated  with 
contempt ;  and  at  the  mention  of  my 
father's  name^  a  smile  lighted  up  every 
eouatenance.  He  was^  tbey  saidy  iheir 
£Eitberj  their  benefactor^  their  protector, 
their  friend.  How  sweet  were  their 
pcaifles  to  my  soul !  I  felt  pspud  to  hf^ 

£  5 
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the  son  of  such  a  man ;  my  soul  was 
elevated;  and  in  the  warmth  of  the  mo- 
ment, I  ejaculated,  '*  Noble  being,  ihj 
path  is  mine  !" — Need  1  add,  I  was  suc- 
cessful. 

I  was  returning  to  town^  accompa- 
nied by  my  faithful  servant  Dick.  It 
was  dusk,  when  a  chaise  with  fout 
horses  rapidly  approached  us*  As  they 
advanced,  the  postillions  increased  their 
pace,  and  appeared  very  anxious  not  to 
lose  a  moment  in  passing  us.  I  could 
hot  perceive  the  persons  who  were  in 
the  chaise,  hut  I  was  alarmed  by  the 
shriek  of  a  female,  and  a  cry  of  ^'  Help!"^* 
The  chaise  had  now  passed  us.  I  or- 
dered Dick  io  follow  me,  and  instantly 
rode  after  it.  We  were  well  mounted^ 
and  in  a  moment  Dick  was  by  the  side 
iDf  the  leading  postillion,  endeavouring 
to  stop  him^  whilst  I  attempted  to  force 
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open  the  door  of  the  qhaise.  I  had 
scarcelj  put  my  hand  to  the  clasp  ere  a 
pistol  was  discharged  through  the  win- 
dow. The  ball  slightly  grazed  my  left 
arm,  at  the  Tery  moment  that  the  oppo* 
site  door  flew  open. 

I  dismounted :  I  had  nothing  to  pro-* 
teet  myself  with  but  a  slight  cane.  1 
luckily  recollected  that  it  contained  a 
dirk.  I  drew  it^  and  advanced  towards 
a  man  who  had  now  jumped  from  the 
thaise^  and  was  rushing  to  wards  me  with 
another  pistol.  He  fired  at  mc;  the 
ball  entered  my  arm ;  and^  faint  with 
the  loss  of  bloody  I  fell^  but  not  before 
I  had  pierced  my  antagonist  deeply  in. 
the  side.     I  recollect  no  more. 

When  I  recovered^  I  found  myself  in 
a  small  cottage^  reclined  on  a  bed^  witb 
my  faithful  Dick  seated  by  my  bed-side 
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From  him  I  fearnt,  that  the  moment  I 
bad  pierced  my  opponent,  he  fell ;  that 
Dick^  believiog  me  dead^  had  alighted 
and  borne  me  with  difficuHjr  to  the  cot- 
tage ;  and  that  whilst  he  was  bearing 
me  ofi;  the  gentleman's  servant,  who 
had  loitered  behind,  came  up ;  and  hav- 
iag  put  their  master  into  the  chaise,  it 
had  proceeded  towards  its  destination. 

I  shall  pass  over  many  interyening 
events.  Let  it  suffice^  that  the  ball  was 
with  difficolty  extracted  from  my  arm  ; 
but  it  was  deemed  prudent  for  me  not  to 
travel  to  town,  until  my  womids  w^re 
healed. 

My  father  was  continually  with  me ; 
for  having  completely  arranged  the  af- 
fairs of  my  late  upcle^  he  had  nothing 
to  detain  him  in  town.  I  observed  that 
something  appeared  to  press  upon  bis 
mind;    but^  as  he    never   voluntarily 
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offered  me  his  confidence^  I  did  not 
choose  to  break  in  upon  the  secrets  of 
bosom. 


Things  remained  in  this  state  until 
mj  arm  became  sufficiently  recoTered 
for  me  to  think  of  returning  to  town. 
With  what  fondness  did  I  think  of  again 
beholding  my  cousin!—- But  the  day 
was  by  no  means  so  near  as  I  had  flat- 
tered myself.  To  be  brief:  she  had 
disappeared  a  few  days  after  I  had  left 
town>  and  no  traces  whatever  could  be 
discovered  of  her.  How  shall  I  paint 
my  agony !  How  depict  the  deep  horror 
that  overwhelmed  my  soul!  How  de- 
scribe the  touching  interest  which  my 
father  evinced  as  he  hung  over  my 
couch.  I  was  seized  with  a  raging 
fever;  memory  forsook  me;  I  stood 
between  life  and  deaths  without  the 
anxieties^  the  cares^  the  griefs^  the  plea- 
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sure?  of  the  one  state,  and  without  the 
deep,  the  perfect  tranquillity  and  peace 
of  the  other.  I  awoke  to  breathe  ;  but 
scarcely  can  it  be  said  that  I  awoke  to 
live.  My  father,  with  tearless  eye,  but 
pallid  cheek,  hung  affectionately  over 
me;  and  my  faithful  Dick  never  forsook 
me ;  the  moisture  of  his  eye,  and  the 
trembling  of  his  hand,  bespoke  theemo^ 
tions  of  bis  bosom. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

I  AWOKE^  it  is  true^  but  life  had  hit 
all  its  colouring ;  the  picture  was  fad- 
ed ;  scarcely  could  the  eye  distinguish 
one  from  another;  adull^  uninteresting^ 
dark  gloom  pervaded  every  tint^  and 
obscured  every  line. 

*'  How  much/'  I  exclaimed^  *^  how 
much  do  things  owe  to  the  colouring  of 
the  imagination!  How  small  is  the 
native  portion  of  their  radiancy  and 
beauty  !«-*they  live  but  in  the  eye  of 
fancy  r 
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True,"  answered  my  father^  ^Virtue 
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alone  borrows  no  aid  from  this  source^ 
but  it  is  still  more  radiant^  as  you  divest 
her  of  the  artificial  vest  of  Fancy.  Her 
native  beauty  is  but  hid  by  the  dress^ 
and  not  adorned  by  it. 

I  turn  from  reflecting  upon  events 
that  still,  at  the  distance  of  many  years 
have  not  lost  their  power  over  my  feel* 
ings. 

Some  months  elapsed  before  I  was 
sufficiently  recovered  to  pursue  the  steps 
prescribed  by  my  physician,  who  recom- 
mended a  change  of  scene. 

Indifferent  to  the  world,  it  wa^  to  me 
unimportant,  whether  I  dragged  an  ex* 
istence  in  a  city,  or  wasted  life  in  the 
country.  I  left  town,  accompanied  by 
my  father.  1  shall  not  fatigue  my 
reader  with  a  description  of  places ,  an 
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account  of  which  he  has^  perbaps^^  read 
a  thousand  times^  and  as  often  yawned 
over ;  for  the  pages  of  modern  travel- 
lers  are  wonderfully  soporific.  Hence 
I  have  found  them  the  best  possible 
substitute  for  the  laudanum,  the  poppy 
juice>  and  other  the  opiates  of  our  me- 
dical tribe. 

Indeed^  I  know  a  physician  of  some 
wit^  and  more  judgment^  who  always 
prescribes  to  hh  awnfqmUy  the  reading 
of  half  a  dozen  pages  of  the  Travels  of 
Messrs*  A^  B^  C,  D^  &c.  In  obstinate 
cases  he  prescribes  a  dozen  pages;  a 
dose  which^  he  told  me^  had  never  fail- 
ed of  producing  a  deep^  and  long-couti^ 
Qued  sleep. 

I  have  often  thought  that  the  advo- 
cates for  the  moderns  have  been  strangely 
remiss  in  overlooking  the  manifest  ad- 
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Tantage  which  thej  possess,  in  this  re< 
spect,  over  the  ancients.  Now,  as  i(y 
the  authors  of  antiquity,  they  are  par- 
ticularly injurious  to  those  who  peruse 
them,  who  often  find  tbemsclYes  under 
tlie  influence  of  a  charm,  as  their  eyes^ 
wander  over  the  page,  whilst  the  mid- 
night lamp  is  e:Kpended  and  replenish*, 
ed,  and  again  expended  and  replenish- 
ed, to  the  great  detriment  of  the  health 
of  the  reader;  to  the  injury  of  bis.  cba-^ 
rac ter^  and  the  annoyailce  of  his  eyes;, 
whilst,  on  the  contrary^  as  we  peruse  ar 
modern  book  of  travels,  we  fiad  the 
balmy  influence  of  sleep  geatly  press-*, 
ingour  cyolids;  and  when  we  awake,, 
we  are  certain  of  iiuding  ourselves  re- 
freshed and  exhilarated  from  a  slumber^ 
for  which  we  have  been  indebted  to  the 

soporific  pages  of ,  Esq.  who  al- 

vrays  prints  on  vellum^  hot- pressed,  and 
never   fatigues  hia  reader  with  eithec 
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thought  or  sentimeut  which  he  has  not 
'met  with  a  thousand  times  before. 

I  say  I  shall  not  carry  my  reader,  like 
a  portmanteau^  into  all  the  dirty  inns 
and  infignificant  villages  which  we  en- 
tered and  passed  through.  I  shall,  like- 
yvise  spare  him  the  sentimental  effusion* 

of  my :   no,  no ;  I  must  not  say 

heart,  or  I  should  be  out  of  fashion.  I 
mean  my  head.  I  say  I  will  spare  my 
reader  the  effusions  of  my  sensibility. 

My  cpim'ons  I  hare  promised;  thee, 
afid  my  opinions  thou  shalt  have.  Iff 
Tiolate  order  and  connexion,  pardon 
n>e,  this  is  the  conman  error  of  geniufi; 
and  that  I  am  sonvewhat  of  a  genius 
you  will  easily  perceive,  when  you  know 
that  in  my  youth  I  was  remarkable  for 
my  inventions.  I  had  invented  an  in- 
strument to  extract  suo-beams  from  the 
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moon  ;  and  if  she  happened  to  be  out 
of  humour^  and  should  look  a  little  sulky, 
to  extract  sun-beams  from  the  sea.  But 
of  all  my  inrentions^  the  faTOurite  child 
of  my  genius  m  as  a  menial  microscope. 
My  reader  ^iil  understand  the  great- 
ness of  the  invention^  if  I  illustrate  it 
by  an  example. 

Let  us  take  my  little  friend  Inoomi- 
nal  ;  but  I  beg  your  pardon^  I  must 
give  you  his  character.  Ignorant  alike 
of  the  records  of  History  and  the  beau- 
ties of  Poesy^  the  native  barrenness  of 
his  mind  is  unimproved  by  a  knowledge 
of  science  or  of  languages;  pertinacious 
in  argument^  from  an  incapacity  to  per- 
ceive the  reasons  of  his  adversary^  he 
obstinately  adheres  to  his  own  opinion^ 
when  he  is  totally  incompetent  io  sup- 
port it>  or  to  refute  his  opponent.  Thus 
be  is  no  less  a  baby  in  argument  than 
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m  driveller  in  science  and  languages. 
Now  I  will  take  this  little  man^  and 
apply  my  microscope  to  his  eye.  Mark^ 
aad  be  silent.  He  speaks  what  he  sees : 

^*  Bless  me !  what  a  profound  scholar 
am  I  ?  I  write  Latin^  and  comprehend 
it^  as  if  it  were  my  vernacular  tongue. 
Deeply  imbued  with  aU  languages^  my 
science  is  no  less  profound.  Bless  me ! 
what  is  that  I  see  P  An  actual  discovery 
I  have  made  in  natural  philosophy  !  A 
dUcoTity,  I  say^  let  Sir  Isaac  say  what 
he  will.  The  native  strength  of  my 
mind  is^  I  perceive^  immense.  No  one 
can  cope  with  me  in  argument.  No, 
in  this  I  am  a  perfect  Hercules^  for  never 
was  I  conquered/' 

Upon  hearing  this  modest  eulogium, 
you  may,  perhaps^  be  desirous  of  know- 
ing the  actual  size  of  bis  mind ;  if  so> 
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vre  ^ni^  hy  means  of  a  pair  of  com** 
passes^  take  it  off;  and  now^  let  us  apply 
the  compasses  to  a  piece  of  glass^  on 
'which  the  length  of  an  inch  is  measur- 
ed^ the  inch  being  divided  into  a  hun- 
dred parts. 

.  Look,  my  dear  Sir^  but  repress  your 
astonishment,  for  you  perceive  the 
breadth  of  tliis  great  man's  mind  does 
not  cover  a  greater  space  than  the 
one-hundredth  part  of  an  inch. — — 
ProJi  sancte  Jupiter !  Yet  this  small,  and 
almost  imperceptible  portion  of  mind 
was,  by  the  power  of  my  meutal  mi- 
croscope, magnified  into  a  mountain ; 
so  astonishing,  so  incredible  was  the  ef* 
feet !  I  was  most  wonderfully  pleased 
with  the  invention  ;  and  I  therefore 
invented  a  name  for  it.  I  called  it  Con- 
ceit. I  was  pleased  with  the  name  ;  I 
was  delighted— impowm*  cognata  voca" 
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jAila  rebus.     I  have  since  understood 
-that  this  terra  has  been  applied  to  de- 
signate a  certain  quack  medicine^  which^ 
io  its  eflfects  and  consequences^  bears  a 
-most  striking  analogy  to   my  micro- 
scope. 

Previously  to  my  hearing  of  this  nos- 
trum^ I  had  determined  to  obtain  a  pa- 
ient  for  my  glass ;  a  determination 
v^bich  I  have  abandoned^  since  I  have 
heard  more  concerning  this  same  medi- 
cine. 

I  must  confess  I  did  not^  without  a 
sigh^  forego  the  means  of  rendering  my- 
self immortal^  by  giving  to  the  world 
sn  invention  the  most  glorious  and  re- 
splendent. As  to  the  medicine  called 
Conceit,  I  am  told  that  it  was  invented 
by  the  proprietors  for  persons  who  have 
been  afflicted  from  their  infancy  with 
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certain  mental  distortions  itnd  weak>^ 
nesses,  and  who  are  subject  to  such  mr 
tive  intellectual  imbecility^  that  with* 
out  it^  they  would  and  must  labour 
under  the  most  dreadful  horrors^  arising 
from  a  conviction  of  their  own  malady. 
This  medicine  is,  therefore,  a  kind  of 
cordial,  and  has  a  most  wonderfully  ex- 
hilarating effect  on  the  spirits.  It  is 
sold,  wholesale  and  retail,  at  the  ware- 
house of  Vanity^  Ignorance,  Dulness, 
and  Folly. 

It  is  sold  extremely  cheap ;  for  though^ 
in  compounding  it,  it  is  necessary  that 
it  should  pass  through  the  hands  of  all 
the  partners,  yet,  so  desirous  are  they 
of  giving  it  circulation,  that  they  dis- 
pose of  it  almost  gratuitously. 

The  effects  are  most  wonderful ;  but 
you  will  please  to  observe^  that  they  are 
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confiued^  like  the  effects  of  mjr  micro- 
scope^ to  the  imagination  of  the  parti- 
cular being.  Though  sometimes  they 
are  extended  to  the  lookers-on^  wbeu 
the  lookers-on  are  no  less  weak^  silly« 
and  ^orant,  than  the  persons  taking 
the  medicine. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  delirious 
fancy^  i?vhich  this  medicine  Invariably 
occasions^  I  have  known  a  stupid^  igno- 
rant^ methodist  parson  consider  himself 
more  holy  than  Abraham^  more  enlight- 
ened than  Watson^  and  more  eloquent 
than  Portcus^  for  he  never  beard  of 
Demosthenes. 

I  have  known  a  silly  and  ignorant 
nay  there  is  little  Dr.  ,  I 


have  known  him  esteem  himself  more 
skilful  than  Hippocrates^  more  profound 
than  Beddoes^  more  correct  in  his  prog- 
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nostics  than  RadcliSe^  and  a  better  che- 
mist thaD  Davj  or  Priestley. 

■> 
I  have  known  these  things  and  la- 
mented them :  they  are  inconveniences 
"»     resulting  from  the  promiscuous  and  in- 
discriminate administering  of  the  medi- 
xine. 

It  was  my  intention  1o  have  used  my 
microscope  in  particular  cases  ouly« 
Oflten  had  I  observed  genius  the  most 
elevated  pining  beneath  the  weight  of  a 
diffidence  the  most  oppressive.  It  is  true, 
diffidence  must  be  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  most  enlarged  plans; 
such  plans  as  Genius^  in  the  sublime 
ardour  of  her  powers,  continually  forms. 
I  knew  that  when,  in  the  deliberate 
hour  of  cool  reflection,  she  compared 
her  schemes  with  her  exertions,  she 
would  shrink  beneath  the  veil  of  a  mo- 
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desty,  which  paralyzed  her  powers^  and 
threw  a  dark  cloud  over  'that  noon 
-which  had  promised  to  enlighten  all 
Nature.  To  relieve  her  from  a  diffi- 
dence so  oppressive  to  her  feelings/  so 
unworthy  of  her  powers^  I  intended  to 
use  my  microscope*  Never  should  it 
have  bcen^j^pplied  to  the  eye  of  Weak* 
ness  and^  Ignorance^  sufficiently  of  them- 
selves inflated  with  an  artificial  spirit; 
sufficiently  decked  with  plumes  not  their 
own;  and  sufficiently  inclined  to  bestow 
upon  themselves  the  meed  of  all  virtue^ 
sense^  and  intellect 

Nor  does  the  inconvenience  end  here. 
But  the  misfortune  is^  that  in  propor- 
tion as  these  silly^  weak^  contemptible 
insects  elevate  themselves^  they  depress 
others.  Now  if  they  were  so  kind  as 
to  suffer  us  to  grow  up  at  the  same  time 
vith  themselves^  one  would  not  be  quite 

w2 
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so  angrj ;  but  it  is  reallj  a  bard  thing; 
tbat  whilst  thej  attempt  to  pierce  the 
tktes^  we  are  kept  grovelling  here  on 
€arth^  to  the  great  mortification  of  our 
dignity. 

I  have  known  one  of  these  little  pig- 
mies, after  he  had  swallowed  z  dose  of 
conceit^  become^  in  his  own  opinion^  a 
giants  and  then,  forsooth,  he  most  wage 
war  with  Heaven:  he  must  turn  atheist^ 
and  pull  the  Deity  from  his  throne. 
At  another  time,  I  have  known  him  en- 
list under  the  banners  of  retniblieanism^ 
persuade  himself  tbat  a  breath  of  his 
would  hurl  a  monarch  from  his  throne, 
when,  alas !  a  fly  would  despise  it. 

On  another  occasion,  he  fancied  him* 
self  a  great  wit,  and,  in  the  sublimity 
of  his  wrath,  hurled  his  ponderous  laoce 
at  my  breast.    It  missed  its  aim,  and 
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arlighted  upon  the  wing  of  a  butterfly^ 
who^unconsciousof  injury^  again  spread 
her  wing  to  the  summer  sun.  But  to 
return  to  my  microscope  :  I  shall  at  my 
death  leave  it  as  a  heir-loom  to  my 
country.* 


*  I  confess  I  should  like  to  know  in  what  place  thit 
inicroKope  is  deposited.  -It  Would  enable  us  to  trace 
the  Qountry  which  gave  birth  to  bur  liero:  In  other 
rapectsy  the  glass  is  a  mere  curiosity^  nothing  mor^^;. 
loTj  if  I  am  rightly  informed^  none  of  the  geniuses  of  the 
present  day  are  either  timid  or  modest.  As  the  author 
speaks  of  such  as  well  known  ia  his  times  and  in  his 
country,  this  manuscript  must  certainly  be  very  old ; 
or,  if -that  be  not  the  case,  the  country  of  tlie  author 
Is  terra  incognita,  an  undiscovered  land.  I  leave  it  to" 
tbe  critics  to  determine  which  i&the  fact. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Hating  rambled  over  a  considitel^le 
part  of  ray  natiTe  counfry,  o^  fiitbef 
proposed^  that  vre  should  once  more 
return  to  town.  With  the  utmost  in* 
difference^  I  consented.  I  bad  been  tb^ 
more  readily  led  to  adopt  the  phui» 
proposed  by  my  physician^  intbehope^ 
that  chance  might  lead  me  some  clue, 
by  vvbich  I  might  discover  my  thrice* 
lamented,  my  ardently  beloved,  consin. 

Led  on  by  the  false  delusions  of 
hope,  I  had  fondly  flattered  myself  each 
day,  that  the  sun  would  not  set,  with- 
out this  much-wished  object  being  ac- 
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complisbed.  It  was  this  circumstance 
that  rendered  every  fresh  place  inter- 
esting*  to  me  :  and  it  was  long  ere  I 
was  conTinced^  that  my  journey  was 
fruitless  and  unavaitable.  Instead  of 
renovating  my  healthy  I  found  it  in  a 
state  considerably  more  precarious,  for 
the  continual  agitation  of  my  spirifis 
Bad  reduced  me  to  a  skeleton. 

Wheu  we  arrived  in  town,  my  firs( 
f  iait  was  to  my  aunt.  She  started  at 
'my  change  of  appearance,  and  told  me, 
with  a  sigh,  that  all  her  inquiries  after 
my  cousin  had  been  unsuccessful.  As 
I  looked  around  the  room,  my  eye 
rested  on  that  harp,  whose  strings,  re- 
•ponsive  to  the  touch,  had  often  trem- 
bled over  my  bosom,  as  the  skilful  hand 
of  my  cousin  had  swept  them  with 
magic  force.  I  involuntarily  ap- 
puroached  the  instrument — a  tear  fell^ 
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upon  the  strings^  and^  as  I  hastily 
brushed  it  off,  the  harp  sent  forth  a  low 
and  melancholy  sound — I  started. 

r 

''It  is  the  first  sound/'  said  my 
aunt/'  which  it  has  emitted^  since  Isabel 
tvas  torn  from  us/' 

Belvitle  at  this  moment  entered  the 
room^  and  called  off  my  attention  from 
ob^ts  too  dangerous  to  my  peace. 
He  was  followed  by  my  father,  who 
insisted  that  I  should^  accompany  hioij 
that  evening,  to  a  party  to  be  given  by 
Mr.  Nightly. 

My  hihcr  had  entertained  the  most 
sanguitichopes^  that  our  journey  would 
be  beneficial  to  my  health.  Having 
seen  the  futility  of  these  hopes,  he  be- 
came no  less  sani^uioe  in  the  idea,  that 
by  leading  nie,  from  one  scene  of  gaiety 
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to^  another^  he  should  gradually  draw 
me  from  reflections^  which  bad  taken, 
but  too  fatal  a  hold  upon  my  peace. 
In  this  idea  he  wa»  joined  by  Belville^ 
whose  friendship  was  evinced  by  a  thou- 
sand kind  and  affectionate  acts ;  and. 
who  was  always  with  us^  except  during 
a  small  portion  of  each  day^  which  he 
dedicated  to  the  society  of  Colonel. 
Elwick. 

As  it  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indif* 
ftrence  to  me  where  I  spent  thd  e^e- 
ning^  I  consented  to  accompany  my 
father  and  Belville  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Nightly. 

The  rooms  were  as  usual  much 
crowded.  A  variety  of  characters 
passed^  during  the  early  part  of  the 
evenings  in  review  before  us^  none  of 
which  were  pailicularly  striking.    Bel« 
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ville^  at  last^  pointed  out  a  fashionable 
looking  man^  and  inquired  of  my  fatbev 
if  he  knew,  him  ?  My  father  replied, 
that  the  person  in  question  was  Lord 
Dashwit.     . 

A«  Belville  looked^  as  if  he  wished  to 
hear  more>  my  father  said^  '^  JLord 
Dashv^  has  the  misfortune  of  having; 
the  mania,  of  doing  a  thing  with  a  good 
f^^acc. '  When  my  Lord  was  a  young 
man>  he  was  led^  by  the  fashion  of  the 
i]ay,  into  the  attempt  to  drive  four  in 
hand.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  drive 
with  tolerable  dexterity^  and  the  syco- 
phants around  him  flattered  bim^  that 
he  drove  with  a  good  grace.  He  has 
spent  twenty  years  in  the  employment; 
and  few  mail  coachmen  drive  with  a 
better  grace.  It  has  merely  burthencd 
his  estate  with  a  mortgage  of  fifty 
thousand  pounds ;  but  this  is  a  trifle 
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to  .the  fame  he  enjoys^  as  he  rattles^ 
along  the  park^  with  a  good  grace." 

^'  But^  who  is  that  sparky  who  ad- 
dresses hi&  lordship  in  so  familiar  a 
manner  }" 

"  That  is  Mr. ,  he  also  is  in- 
flicted with  the  mania  of  doing  a  thing 

with  a  good  *grace.     Mr. was  said 

to  strike  a  ball  with  a  good  grace.  He 
has  done  this  so  often^  that  his  twenty^ 
thousand  a  year  is  reduced  to  five.  A& 
to  these  two  men^  concerning  whom- 
we  have  been  just  speaking;  one  of 
them  is  a  man  of  su{)erior  talents^, 
though  the  other  is  not  so.  To  every:^ 
man  it  is  not  given  to  assist  the  cause  of 
piiblic  virtue ;  but  to  no  man  i&  it 
debarred,  to  scrvg  that  of  private 
virtue.'^ 
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"  Let  US  contemplate  Mr.  — — ,  • 
roan  eadued  with  considerable  intel* 
tectual  powers.  Let  us  see  bioi^  neg^ 
kcting  all  the  superior  energies  vi^ith. 
ivhich  Nature  has  endowed  hi db,  and 
confining  all  his  exertions  to  an  objectr 
no  less  vicious  than  paltrj.  If^  as  an 
eagle,  he  could  range  tbe  sky,  and 
survey  all  nature^  and  jet,  chooses  to* 
confine  his  flight  io  make  a  certai» 
curve^  or  perform  a  certain  trick  with. 
address,  what  shaJl  we  say?  why,. that 
be  has  abused ^hit^  powers  ;  that  he  bas- 
acted  in  '  ojYposiliuu  t9  reason  ;*  thai 
liis  brains  are  shaken  out  of  iheU'  naitH 
Tcil  course — in  brief,  that  he  is  a  mad^ 


man.'' 


M  J  father  paused  a  moment,  and  then* 
proceeded  :  ''  You  ^ce/'  continued  he, 
**  how  the  catalogue  of  madmen  swells- 
in  magnitude,     in  fact,  the  fartlier  we 
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eater  into  life^  the  more  numerous  areF 
the  examples  in  support  of  my  asser* 
tion^  that  madness  is  the  rage  !  Each 
day^  each  hour^  each  company  into 
which  we  happen  to  be  thrown^  may 
be  said  to  furnish  u»  with  fresh  ex- 
amples of  the  fact^  until  particular  in* 
stances^  being  repeatedly  muUi plied. 
Uf^on  particular  instances^,  increase  to 
such  a  degree^  as  to  appear  to  include 
the  whole  mass  of  society ;  and^  as  the 
disease  each  moment  spreads  wider  and 
wider^  the  eye  with  difficulty  can  dis- 
tioguish  the  few  uninfected  and  sound: 
parts  which  are  yet  remaining^  and 
which  every  day  run  the  risk  of  catch- 
ing the  infection. 

"  For  such  is  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
erder^  that  one  man  is>  sufficient  to  in- 
fect a  whole  village;  and.it  seldom  if 
ever  happens^  that  if  you  perceive  one 
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man  running  during  the  paroxysm  oS 
his  disorder^  but  ^bat  you  may  remark 
many  others  limping  aflt^r  him^  until 
they  acquire  sufficient  energy  to  run 
as  fast  as  the  man  vvho  leads  them.  Im 
brief>  a  strong  desire  of  surpassing  and 
outstripping  othersalways  accompanies 
'the  rage;'  and  seldom  leaves  the 
patient^  until  his  energies  are  quite  ex-; 
hausted^  or  the  grave  closes  over  him ^" 

As  my  father  ceased  speakings  ,we, 
advanced  into  another  room^  and^  as  I 
complained  of  fatigue^  we  took  pos- 
session of  chairs.  We  had  sat  but  a 
few  minutes^  ere  we  were  struck  by  the 
appearance  of  a  short  fat  man^  who. 
having,  with  considerable  difficulty, 
squeezed  himself  through  the  crowd, 
approached  a  gentleman  who  stood 
near  us,  and  abruptly  inquired  what 
the  reviewers  said?     The  gentleman. 
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vrith  a  sardonic  grin,  laconically  re- 
plied  '^  nothing'/'  and  then  walked 
carelessly  away.  The  little  man,  not 
at  all  discouraged,  exclaimed  '^  more 
envy  !"  and  instantly  bustled  off  to 
another  part  of  the  room,  apparently 
too  fully  impressed  with  an  idea  of  his 
own  importance,  to  feel  the  contempt 
he  had  experienced.  My  father  ob- 
served to  Belville,  that  the  little  fat 
gentleman  was  a  great  dreamer;  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  he  was  infected 
with  the  mania  of  dreaming,  tinder  the 
influence  of  which  he  imagined  him- 
self to  be  a  great  author. 

''  Dreamer !"  Exclaimed  Belville, 
"positively,  my  dear  Sir^  I  do  not 
comprehend  you." 

"  Then  I  will  explain  myself,"  said 
my  father,  '^  since  I  know  of  few  arts. 
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in  ivhich  the  moderns  have  shewn  a* 
greater  superiority  over  the  ancient^ 
iban  in  that  of  dreaming.  Not  that  the 
ancients  were  totally  unacquainted  wiib- 
this  art ;  but^  generally  speakings  if  in 
ancient  times  a  man  bad  no  pretensions 
to  a  thing  he  wm  ruined  and  undone  in  a. 
trice ;  and,  even  when  he  had  some 
pretensions,  he  sometimes  met  with  this 
fate^  as  we  may  instance  in  the  case  of 
Anthony^  who^  though  he  had  some  pre* 
tensions  to  the  name  of  a  general^  got 
a  sound  drubbing  from  Augustus^  and 
lost  his  girl  into  the  bargain.  Aschines. 
bad  little  I>ctter  luck  iu  his  contest  with. 
Demosthenes^  pro  corona  ;,  although, 
there  was  no  doubt  the  former  had  con* 
siderable  pretensions  to  the  name  of  an. 
orator. 

'^  In  modern  times,  however,  a  man. 
who  has  not  the  least  pretence  to  a 
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thing,  18  almost  certain  of  getting  off 
with  some  degree  of  eclat  if  he  excels 
ia  the  talent  of  dreaming.  I  kuevr 
a  fellowj  whose  conscience  might  have 
been  bought  for  two-pence,  had  he 
found  any  one  silly  enough  to  give  him 
that  sum  for  it — I  knew  this  fellow 
dream  himself  into  the  character  of  a 
patriot ;  and  then  your  Phocion,  your 
Cato,  your  Tell,  were  but  so  many 
milksops  compared  to  him,  in  the 
sublimity  of  his  views,  the  noble  and 
virtuous  ardour  of  his  principles.  Yet 
this  art  of  dreamingy  like  many  others, 
is  dangerous,  if  it  fall  into  unskilful 
hands.  Thus,  if  a  man  who  is  poor, 
dream  himself  to  be  rich,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, set  up  a  splendid  equipage, 
and  plunge  into  great  expenses ;  he 
may,  perhaps^  when  he  awakes,  find 
himself  a  bankrupt^  and  learn,  too  late, 
that  he  cannot  pay  sixpence  in  the 
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pound.    Such  a  man  may  be  termed  a 
bad  dreamer. 


''  But  the  instances  I  ha^e 
as  they  merely  refer  to  individuatB,  may 
perhaps  (ess  excite  our  "astonishment 
than  those  \?fiich  I  could  produce^  oiF 
a  whoVs  nation's '  dreaming,  I  conld 
multiply  examples  of  this  fact/bat  the 
most  recent  is  that  of  ai  \?ke1e  peopltr  . 
dreaming  themselves  to  be  '  the  great 
nation  ;^  and  actually  bestowing  iipoa 
themselyes^  on  solemn  and  public  occa- 
sions^ that  singularly  modest  title. 

''  Some  of  the  sagacious  neighbourt 
of  that  great  nation  set  tliemseWes  to 
work  to  inquire^  what  pretensions  this 
people  had  to  the  title  they  assumed. 
They  recollected,  indeed,  that  this  great 
nation  bad  deliberately  murdered  their^ 
sovereign^  and  exterminated  his  family ; 
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that  ihej  had  banished  religion  from 
their  territories ;  and^  to  sum  up  the 
black  catalogue  of  human  depravity^ 
bad  exhibited  examples  upon  examples 
of  more  sanguinary  madness,  than  the 
vhole  records  of  history  could  furnish; 
Bat  these  sagacious  neighbours  might 
Ji^ve  spared  themsclyes  the  trouble  of 
their  inquiry^  The  great  nation  were 
nndy  dreaming,  vben  they  assumed 
their  tiUe/' 

'  *'  Nor>  indeed,  is  this  art  of  dreamh^g 
joonfioed  to  a  single  nation,  since  in 
some  instadces  it  has  been  indulged  in 
by  tlie  wliole  universe.  I  allude  to 
those  dreams,  which^  though  universatty 
'  s^nctioned>  have  had ,  the  most  perni- 
cious influence  upon  the  happiness  of 
mankind ;  to  those  dreams,  vvhich  have 
bestowed  the  title  of  great  upon  men, 
the  fatal  business  of  whose  lives  it  has 
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been  to  cut  the  throats  of  whole  na* 
tions^  to  desolate  the  face  of  whole  king^ 
doms^  to  tear^  with  merciless  fury^  all 
domestic   relations   asunder ;    and,  to 
convert  a  smiling,  happy,  and  inno- 
cent, into  a  wretched^  despairing,  and 
heart-broken,  people;  when  the  tern 
Bpodj  a  term  of  far  less  import  in  tht 
disordered  eye  of  mankind^  has  beM 
perhaps  bestowed,  perhaps  not,  upon 
him,  who  pierced  into  the  bosom  of  tfie 
pestilential  dungeon>  to  afford  comfort 
to  its  wretched  inhabitant ;  who  croned 
burnii^  deserts,  to  bear  with  him  tb* 
meek  consolations  of  benevolence ;  and 
who  ultimately  fell  a  sacrifice  toaphi> 
lantbropy  the  most  sublime,  the  mosi 
noble ;    oh     Howard !      what    paltry 
things  are  heroes,  when  compared  to 
thee ! 

^'  I  shall   now  dismiss  the  subject^ 
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'With  one  observation^  that  it  would  be 
irell  if  n[ien  accurately  distinguished 
vben  they  were  dreaming,  and  when 
not;  for  this  would  cure  them  of  a 
thousand  errors^  into  which  their 
Yanity^  their  pride^  or  their  ambition, 
leads  them.  We  may,  perhap3,  boast 
af  the  r^ned  age  we  live  in^  and  term 
our  ancestors  barbarians ;  but  if  they 
iiad  their  dr earns,  yft  have  ours ;  and  it  is 
well  for  us  if,  during  the  influence  of 
tfcoie  dreams,  we  commit  nothing 
'vrhieh  we  shall  have  reason  to  repent 
mt,  when  we  awake  in  another  world.'' 


V 


1  IS  lUDNESH 


CHAPTER  XII. 

As  my  father  bad  a  hi^  respect  for 
Mr.  Classical,  he  proposed,  in  the  coune 
of  the  following  day,  that  we  sfaoald 
pay  him  a  visit.  We  accordingly  di- 
rected our  coachman  to  driye  to  Actr 
deme  Park^  where  we  found  Mr.  Clas- 
sical busily  employed  in  arrangiqga 
set  of  ancient  Roman  coins,  on  which 
some  female  figures  i/fere  inimitably 
executed.  He  observed  that  the  superior 
style  of  workmanship  which  those  coins 
exhibited,  was  a  strong  proof  of 'their 
antiquity  ;  it  having  been  remarked  by 
the  learned,  that  the  coins  had  degene*- 
rated,  together  with  the  empire;   the 
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arts  having  gradually  decayed,  aad  then 
expired,  together  with  the  past  fabric 
which  nourished  and  invigorated  them. 

During  these  observations,  my  father 
bad  taken  up  one  of  the  coins,  and  hav- 
ing made  some  remarks  with  respect  to 
the  dresses  used  by  the  females  of  antin 
qnity,  Mr.  Classical  was  led  to  give  his 
opinion  upon  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
women  in  general.  He  passed  a  high 
eulogium  upon  the  Spartan  women,  and 
illustrated  his  positions  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  ancients.  He  was  no  less 
profuse  upon  the  heroism  of  the  women 
of  ancient  Rome. 

^  But,"  said  he,  ^' great  as  is  my  ad- 
miration of  the  extraordinary  females  of 
antiquity,  it' is  but  justice  for  me  to  de- 
olarei-  that  I  do  not  believe  ancient 
Greece  or  Rome,  could  produce  an  in- 
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stance  of  more  pure  and  exalted  good- 
ness and  benevolence  than  this  identiul 
age  and  country  can  shew  : 

**  — Haud  ulli  yeterum  virtuti  secundm*'' 

I  allude  to  a  lady,  who  resides  in  our 
neighbourhood,  and  has  been  long  upon 
the  most  friendly  footing  with  my  wife. 
I  see  your  surprize/'  continued  Mr. 
Classical,  addressing  my  father,  *'  this 
declaration  surprizes  you,  as  coming 
from  me— from  a  man  whose  attach- 
ment to  every  thing  connected  with  an- 
tiquity, is  almost  proverbial/' 

"  You  have,  indeed,  surprized  me," 
rejoined  my  father ;  "  and  would  you 
but  introduce  me  to  this  singular  being, 
whose  character  I  am,  if  you  will  allow 
the  expression,  quite  in  love  with,  3'Ott 
would  extremely  oblige  me." 
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'■  "I  shall  experience  much  pleasure,'* 
filled  Mr.  Classical,  '''in  bringing  two 
such  congenial  souls  acquainted  witTi 
each  other.*'  My  fother,  sensibly  af- 
fected, bowed  ;  '^  And/'  continued  Mr. 
Classical,  '^  if  you  and  your  son  will 
take  your  mutton  with  me  on  the  mor- 
tw,  I  shall  have  it  in  my  power  to  in- 
troduce you,  for  I  understand  Mrs. 
Lewson  will  dine  with  us." 

We  returned  home:  BelviUe  had  en- 
gaged himself  to  spend  the  whole  day 
with  Colonel  Elwiek,  and  I  took  the 
advants^e  of  my  father's  being  engaged 
in  writing  some  letters  to  steal  to  my 
aunt's  house.  This  was  a  mournful 
pleasure,  but  I  could  not  resist  it.  My 
iroiinds  bled  afresh  as  Isabel's  name 
was  mentioned  by  her  little  brothers  or 
sisters,  connected,  as  it  generally  wasj 
with  some  act  of  affection,  some  effusion 

VOL.  II.  o 
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of  humanity^  some  spark  of  benero- 
lepce.  My  wounds  bled  afresb :  but  k 
vras  tbe  only  spot  in  which  I  could  hear 
Isabel's  name,  and  ther«  was  a  charm  ia 
that  name,  which  chained  me  to  the 
flpot^  which  made  me  hoyer  around  it, 
though  it  was  poisonous  to  my  peaces 
and  though  each  moment  I  inbaled  a 
corroding  sorrow. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

When  we  reached  Academe  Park, 
we  found  the  party  assembled.  The 
most  interesting^  but  least  prominent^ 
character  in  the  group^  was  Mrs. 
Lewson.  A  slight  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible shade  of  melancholy^  at  mo- 
ments, obscured  her  features^  whicli 
were  generally  animated  by  cbeepil- 
ness.  She  appeared  to  be  about  6Te:aa4* 
forty;  her  person^  rather  lovely  than 
beautiful^  was  less  formed  to  create^  at 
first  sights  an  ardent  admiration,  than  to 
steal  imperceptibly  upon  the  aflfection^, 
and  to  acquire  by  degrees  an  ascen- 
dency which  would  never  end. 

a2 


Tbe  conTersatimi  insemibljr  turned 
opoD  Life;  when  !VIr«.  Lewson  observ- 
ed^ that  it  resembled  u  picture  from  tbe 
band  of  a  fine  artist^  which  has  large 
masfes  of  light  and  shade,  but  in  which 
the  shade  is  generally  the  double  of  the 
light. 

*'  In  Life/'  said  she^  ''  are  sbrilar 
tnassM  ot  light  and  shade^  of  pain  and 
pleasure  i'  but  such  is  the  lot  of  bnmian 
nature,  that  the  pain  bears  oo  propor* 
liota  to  tbe  pleasure.  Happy  should  we 
be^  if  the  light  in  the  picture  were  pure 
and'  unmixi^d ;  if  no  invidious  shadows 
interf^ned  to  cloud  i(s  lustre^  or  obscure 
fts  brilliancy »/' 

She  sighed  as  nhe  finished  her  obseir- 
ihtion.  f  fottnd  that  she  had  touched 
iupon  a  string  but  too  nearly  in  unison 
with  her  feelingSi  and  T pitied  her.    At 
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that  moment  Isabel's  image  presented,- 
itself  to  my  imagination^  and  I  sighed  V 

*'  Your  sketch,"  replied  my  fath^r^ 
addressing  Mrs.  Lewson>  "  is  but  tojo^ 
faithful  a  picture  of  Ltfe^  as  it  generally 
presents  itself  to  mankind.  How  diflfer- 
ent  from  Life,  as  the  commoo  mass;  of 
novels  represent  it  ta  us.*' 

'*  True,"  observed  Mr.  Classical* 
*'  aiid  if  MriB.  Lewson  will  allow  me  to 
take  up  her  comparison,  I  should  re^ 
semble  many  of  our  novels  to  fine  pic* 
tures^in  which  theartisf  shave  sedulous^ly 
collected  together  every  object  which  is 
beautiful,  and  in  which  all  the  objecss 
baauttfuiiy  harmonize  ;  wijilstthey  have 
as  cautiously  rejected  everv  thing  harsh 
or  incongruous  to  the  scene.  Is  it  to 
be.  wondered  at,  that  the  imagination^ 
responsive  to  thetouch,  becomes  intoxi- 
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ciaied  ^fth  the  syren  cap  presented  to 
ber ;  and^  in  the  delicious  obliyion  of  the 
moment,  forgets  that  Nature  still  has 
her  rugged  and  harsh  features,  though 
they  appear  not  in  the  scene  before 
bcr.' 

Tbe  servant  at  this  moment  entered, 
and  announced  dinner.  As  Mr.  Clas* 
sical  was  handing  Mrs.  Lew  son  to  the 
dining-room,  he  lamented  that  the  young 
lady  had  not  joined  the  party,  to  which 
Mrs.  Lewson  replied^  that  she  had  pro- 
mised sIjc  would  make  her  appearance 
at  the  tea-table. 

I  supposed  that  this  young  lady  was 
the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Lewson  ;  but,  as 
her  name  was  not  mentioned,  I  bad  no 
opportunity  of  satisfying  myself  upon 
the  subject.  After  the  ladies  had  re- 
tired, my  father  and  Mr.  Classical  en- 
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f^red  into  conversation  apon  the  subject 
of  Mrs.  Lewson  ;  and^  insensibly^  front 
aa  individual  tbey  proceeded  to  the 
whole  sex. 

''  It  is  an  interesting  inquiry/'  said 
my  father,  *'  whether  women  give  a 
character  to  an  age^  or  take  a  character 
from  it.  It  need»  but  little  reflection  to 
p(erceive^  that  society  is  refined  in  pro- 
poction  to  their  influence;  and^  although 
the  arg^nments  appear  most  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  conclusion,  that  they  take 
a  character  from  the  agc^  I  tliink  there 
is  much  to  be  said  on  the  contrary 
side.'' 

^' Yes/' answered  Mr.  Classical;  ''and 
you  might  prop  up  the  contrary  side  by 
the  opinion  of  many  ancient  philoso* 
phers.  Even  the  Stagirite  himself  insi- 
nuates, that  Sparta  was  ruined^  because 
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JLycurgtis  did  not^  or  rather  could  nof^ 
seduce  the  women  to  the  obedience  of 
laws^  and  thus  make  eyery  part  of  the 
political  machine  move  together.  The 
consequence  of  leaving  the  women  law- 
less was^  that  they  soon  rendered  the 
men  so — and  Sparta  fell.  We  will  some 
ether  time  resume  the  inquiry^  and  ha- 
zard a  few  conjectures  on  the  subject. 
Conjectures  modestly  urged  ought  mot 
to  be  severely  censured*— feawc  ventatn 
damns  peiimusque  vicissim;  and  now, 
we  \vl!,  if  you  please,  adjourn  to  the 
kdics." 

We  entered  the  room,  and  my  father 
took  a  chair  by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Lew- 
son.  How  powerful,  thought  I,  are  the 
sympathies  of  the  virtuous ! 

As  I  sat  carelessly  sipping  my  coffet, 
the  door  suddenly  opened  ;  I  turned  to 
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look  at  the  person  who  approached; 
when,  as  my  eye  rested  on  her  counte- 
nance,  the  cup  involuntarily  fell  from 
my  hands,  and  I  exclaimed  '^  Maria 
Meadows  t"  for  the  exact  resemblance 
of  the  picture  I  had  seen  at  Colonel  El- 
wick's  stood  before  me. 

My  father  was  no  less  astonished  than 
myself;  but  he  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  inquire  of  the  young  lady  if 
she  knew  who  were  her  parents  ? 

"  I,  do  not.  Sir  !"  she  exclaimed,  as  a 
deadly  paleness  overspread  her  counte- 
nailce ;  and  she  threw  herself,  sobbing, 
oa  the  breast  of  Mrs.  Lewsoa. 

'^  Tell  me,'*^  continued  my  father, 
'^  were  you  rescued  from  the  unfeeling 
grasp  of  the  overseers  by  ■■  ■-  /? " 

.    a5. 
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''  She  was^  Sir!"  replied  Mrs.  Lew- 
son,  ''  and  what  then?" 

"  I  know  her  father  !"  was  the  reply : 
*^  he  liveSj  and  has  long  anxiously  sought 
her." 

Mrs.  Lewson  involuntarily  knelt^  and 
the  weeping  girl^  scarcely  conscious  of 
what  she  did^  knelt  beside  her. 

A  momentary  silence  followed.  My 
eye  rested  on  the  countenance  of  Mrs. 
Lewson;  a  nobte,  dignified  warmth 
lightened  up  her  features^  and  she  ap- 
peared more  than  liuman  as  her  pure 
orisons  ascended  to  the  throne  of  grace ! 
The  lovely  creature  who  knelt  beside 
her,  though  violently  agitated,  lifted  her 
streaming  countenance^  and  appeared 
to  join  with  fervency  in  the  pious  gra- 
titude of  her  benefitctreas* 
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My  father  npw  undertook  to  prepare* 
the  Colonel  foj:  the  happiness  in  store 
for  him.  When  we  arrived. at  his  house^ 
he  appeared  siirprized  at  the  suddenness^ 
of  our  Yisit.  My  father  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  turning  the  conversation  to^ 
the  subject  of  Maria^  and  inquired  of 
the  Colonel  if  he  had  found  any  clue  to 
the  discovery?  Belville^  surprized  at  the 
question>  inquired^.  *'  Have.  yoii>^ttiy 
dear  uncle  ?" 

''I  cannot/'  answered  my  father^  ''po*^ 
sitiyely  say  I  have  not;  nor  at  the  same 
time  would  I  be  understood  as  saying: 
that  I  have  heard  any  thing  conclu- 
me." 

The  Colonel  sprang  from  his  seat'; 
Ike  rushed  towards  my  father^  and  exr- 
elaimed,, ''TeUmeall!" 
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''  Becalm  yourself,  my  dear  Colouer; 
Providence,  in  pity  to  our  sufferings,, 
often  sends  us  relief  when  \!pe  least  ex- 
pect it/' 

^'  Say/'  exclaimed  the  frantic  Co- 
lonel :  '^  doubt  is  madness-^say,  is  she 
found  ?'' 


ft 


She  is/^  answered  my  father. 


The  Colonel,  dreadfully  agitated,  re- 
clined for  support  against  the  wainscot, 
whilst  Belville,  scarcely  less  affected, 
ran  to  support  him.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  Colonel  wis  sufficiently  recovered 
to  beg  my  father  to  conduct  him  to  his 

daughter. 

» 

The  moment  we  arrived,  the  Colonel 
rushed  impetuously  into^the  room,  cast 
his.  eyes    with    convulsive    quickness 
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around  it ;  ^nd,  having  Aj^ei  them  for 
a  moment  on  hi&  agitated  daughter^ 
flew  towards  her^  exclaiming^  as  be 
clasped  her  to  his  breast^  ^'  It  is  my 
child  r  It  ia  my  child !  '^ 

'MVIy  father !'"  exclaimed  the  weep- 
ing maid— ^'^  My  father  i"  and  faintad 
upon  his  bosom. 

In  a  few  moments  she  again  opened 
her  eyes^  and  knelt^  as  her  father  be- 
stowed upon  her  his  benediction.  As 
she  arose,  she  took  his  hand^  and  con- 
ducting  him  towards  Mrs.  Lewson^ 
whose  feelings  had  confined  her  to  the 
spot^  the  weeping  girl  threw  herself 
into  the  arms  of  the  excellent  woman>! 
exclaiming,  "  My  father^  thank  my 
more  than  mother/' 


t€ 


Madam^^  said  the  Colonel^  taking 
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hold  of  Mrs.  Lewson's  hand^ "  Madam/* 
and  his  voice  failed  him. 

My  attention  was  now  excited  by  Bet 
viUe.  He  stood^  pale  as  deaths  Yeaning 
against  the  back  of  a  chair  :  as  I  ap* 
ptoached  him>  he  exclaimed, ''  Hearens,. 
kow  like  Louisa!"  and  rushed  fromtber 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

I  SHALL  not  take  up  the  time  of  my 
readers  with  describing  the  happiness  of 
a  fond  parent  at  the  discovery  of  his 
daughter  ;  nor  shall  I  dwell  upon  the 
pleasure  he  e}S[perienced>  as  he  discover- 
ed that  she  veas  of  a  noble  and  elevated 
soul. 

Colonel  Elwick  thought  he  never 
eould  repay  Mrs.  Lewson  for  the  dis- 
interested benevolence  she  had  evinced^ 
in  fostering  his  daughter  during  the 
tender  years  of  infauey  r  in  nourishing 
*'  the  sacred  bias  of  her  soul*'  towards 

every  thing  noble  and  virtueusii  and  ml 
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bestowing  upon  her  every  accomplish- 
ment of  the  lady  and  the  Christian. 

As  Colonel  Elwick's  friendship  for 
Mrs.  Lewson  continually  increased^  he 
eould  not  refrain  expressing  some  degree 
of  curiosity  concerning  the  events  of 
ber  life.  When  we  were  all  one  day 
asi^mbled  at  her  bouse^  she  indulged  us 
^itb  the  gratifying  recital. 

/'I  was/'  said  Mrs.  Lewson^  ''the 
only  daughter  of  a  clergyman^ ,  ope  of 
the  chief  pleasures  of  whose  life  was  to 
bestow  upon  me  a  virtuous  and  rational  ^ 
education.  As  my  father  was  particu- 
laicly  averse  to  those  prejudices^  as  l^e 
termed  tbem>  which  placed  pur  sex  in 
a  scale  #0  far  infertpr  to  that  ia  which  ^ 
m^.were  ranked^  he  endeavoured  to  caH 
fiurib  my.  intellectual  powersj.  ao^  ta^ 

«treiigthea  thfiiQ  .as  tbe  means  of' eih^ 
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abling  me  to  enjoy  prosperity  with  mo- 
deration^ and  of  enduring  adversity  with 
resigned  firmness. 

'^  I  had  attained  my  seventeenth  year 
witfaoot  experiencing  any  of  those  vi- 
cissitudes of  fojrtune^.  which  elevate  our 
hopes  or  depress  them.  I  was.  accus- 
tomed to  wander  alone  over  the  pic* 
turesque  country  in  which  our  cottage 
was  situated;  for  I  admired  the  sub^ 
lime^  the  beautiful^  the  wonderful  m 
QScture ;  and  they  were  sources  of  con- 
tinual pleasure  to  my  young  mind.  In 
one  of  these  rambles^  an  adventure  oc- 
curredj  which  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  future  events  of  my  life. 

''  I  was  sauntering  along  the  banks  of 
a  romantic  stream,  which  now  moved 
with  slow  and  majestic  pace;  now 
rushed  headlong  over  its  craggy  bed ;; 
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here  endearoured  to  conceal  itself  in  the 
laxumnt  underwood^  and  there  spread 
its  broad  and  honest  surface  to  the  fuH 
glare  of  day^  viheu  my  ears  were  sud- 
denly assailed  by  cries  of  distress.  I  ran 
towards  the  spot^  when  I  perceived  a 
child  in  the  water>  struggling  to  save 
himself  At  this  moment  a  lad  appear- 
ed on  the  opposite  bank^  who  instantly 
plunged  into  the  stream^  and  brought 
the  little  child  to  the  spot  where  I  now 
stood.  Delighted  with  the  brave  and 
generous  conduct  of  the  lad^  I  took  out 
my  purse^  and  was  just  on  the  point  of 
bestowing  the  contents  upon  him^  when 
a  gentleman  sprang  over  the  hedge> 
and  came  up  to  the  spot  where  we 
stood. 

*'  'Stop,  madam/  he  said,  '  consider 
what  you  would  do,  you  would  stifle  a 
generous  disposition  by  contaminating 
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it.  My  boy/  be  said^  turning  to  the 
lad^  '  tbou  bast  done  well ;  bow  dost 
thou  feel?'— 'Ob,  so  bappy.  Sir!'  said 
tbe  boy.' — '  And  bappy,  my  boy/  re- 
plied be,  '  tbou  wilt  always  be  wbea 
thou  dost  good  to  any  other  person.  Go 
on ;,  and  may  that  Deity  who  sees  all 
keep  thee ! ' 

.  ''  Astonished  at  this  singular  address^ 
I  turned  to  contemplate  the  being  who. 
had  uttered  it*  He  was  dressed  in  blacky 
and  appeared  to  be  about  five-and« 
twenty.  His  countenance  was  pale,  but 
interesting;  and  his  figure  thin,  but 
graceful. 

''  'Pardon  me,  madam,'  be  said,  'for 
the  liberty  I  have  taken,  I  admire  the 
generous  impulse  that  induced  you  to 
bestow  your  purse  upon  an  action  of 
generous  bravery ;  but  here  you  might 
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have  done  a  wrong;  jou  might  have 
stopped  the  source  of  innumerable  ge- 
nerous actions^  bj  teaching  the  being  to 
h>ok  for  something  beyond,  the  native 
merit  of  the  deed^  and  the  pleasure  re- 
raiting  from  performing  it.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  lad  who  has  just  left  us 
has  a  noble  spul;  and  we  should  treat 
him  as  such ;  if  J  had  believed  that  he 
'  had  been  mercenary^  I  would  have 
added  my  purse  to  yours^  to' induce  him 
to  perform  other  actions  of  the  same 
kind/ 

'*  Whilst  be  continued  ditcourting 
with  mci  we  approached  our  cottage^  at 
the  sight  of  which  he  inquired  if  the 
curate  of  the  parish  did  not  live  there  ? 
I  answered  that  he  didj  and  I  invited 
the  stranger  to  enter.  He  accepted  the 
invitation.  My  father,  though  sur* 
prized  at  my  being  accompanied  by  the 
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straager^  received  him  politely^  as  I 
ivithdrew^  apprebeiidin]^  that  the  straih- 
gbr  had  some  business  to  transact  with 
mj  father. 

''  I  had  no  sooner  withdrawn^  than 
tbe  stranger  asked  my  father  if  he  was 
aware  that  his  rector  was  lately  dead? 
My  father  said  he  was  not. 

'' '  Do  you  know  the  gentleman  in 
whose  gift  the  living  is?'  asked  the 
stranger. 

**  ^\  am  not  pers^bally  acquainted 
with  him/ .  replied  my  father. 

•  '**!  am/  said  the  stranger;  'and, 
ibougb  you  may  think  me  rather  abrupt^ 
permit  me  to  say  he  will  no  longer  suf- 
fer you  to  continue  a$  curate  to  this 
pariA/ 
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^'  'Maj  I  inqaire,'  said  my  father 
"with  firmness,  ^  whether  he  has  com- 
missiooed  you  to  give  me  my  dismissal? ; 

''  'This  letter^'  continued  the  stran- 
get,  presenting  my  father  with  a  hirge 
packet^  '  will  explain  all ;  in  the  mean 
time  I  take  my  leave/J 

*'  He  arose,  politely  bowed,  and  re- 
tired^ as  my  father  impatiently  tore 
open  the  letter,  and  read  these  words : 

'  Sia^ 
'  The  unexpected  death  of  your  late 

*  rector  enables  itie  to  perform  an  act 
'  of  strict  justice.  As  your  life  has  been 
'  uniformly  directed  to  serve  the  cause 
'  of  virtue  and  benevolence,  I  have  in- 

*  closed  you  the  proper  papers  to  render 
'  you  the  rector  of  the  living/ 

''  This  letter  was  signed^   '  Iawsou/ 
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*^  In  briefs  the  stranger  was  no  other 
4han  the  generous  Lewson^  who  had  re- 
fined very  considerable  pecuniar  J  offers^ 
merely  to  perform  this  act  of  unsolicit- 
ed^ spontaneous  benevolence.     He  now 
became  a  constant  visitor  at  our  house ; 
and  as  his  character  gradually  unfolded 
itself  to  my  view^  I  found  it  impossible 
to  withheld  my  admiration  of  his  vir- 
tues.    It  was  the  noble  maxim  of  his 
souL   Never  to  resist  a  generous  im- 
pulse ;  and  it  was  a  maxim  he  never 
^olated  nor  infringed.     He  made  me 
participate  with  him  in  this  object^  less 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  my  praise 
tham  for  that  of  accustoming  me  to 
scenes  of  benevolence  and  generosity. 
He  carried  me  to  the  cottage  of  the  lad 
<who  had  so  nobly   risked   his  life  to 
rescue  another.    When  he  found  that 
lus  parents  were  poor^  he  trembled  lest 
Hus  Jimd  of  virtue  should  be  chilled  by 
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the  ungenial  blasiB  of  poverty ;  he  there- 
fore sent  the  lad  to  school^  from  thence 
to  college ;  and  he  no^  holds  that  liyitig ' 
vrhich  my  venerated  fieither  once  enjoy- 
ed^ and  does  honor  to  his  patron's  be^ 
volene^. 

'^  A^r  Mr.  Lewsonls  fortune  viras  larg^ 
his  means  kept  pace  \vith  his  inclina^ 
tions ;  and  the  country  seemed  to  smill^ 
beneath  the  ray  of  his  philanthropy. 
Whilst  I  joined  in  the  generd  admira* 
tion  of  his  virtues^  I  found  I  could  not 
resist  a  softer  sensation^  ^hich  gave  me 
a  particular  interest  in  every  thing  he 
did>  and  rendered  me  the  happiest  of 
beings  vrhen  he  made  me  his  virife. 

'  ^^  Shorty  howiever,  was  the  period' of 
my  felicity.  My  husband^  whose  €oh«* 
stitution  was  never  one  of  the  strongest!, 
caught  a  severe  .cold>  which  Was  At 
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ktai  prelude  to  that  disease,  i;i^Iiich  ter- 
ainated  his  existence. 

^  When  he  felt  the  near  approach  of 

leath,  he  called  me  to  his  bed  side^  and 

• 

iffectionately    taking    my     hand,    he 
iddressed  me  in  the  following  words.    | 

'^  Eliza,  generous  and  affectionate 
woman,. repress  your  grief,  as  you  hear, 
for  the  last  time,  the  wishes  of  your 
husband.  I  have  left  you  the  whole 
of  my  fortune,  perfectly  free  from  every 
condition  which  could  fetter  your 
hands,  and  restrain  your  benevolence. 
I  wish  my  death  to  be  as  little  felt  by 
the  unfortunate  and  the  wretched,  as 
possible;  and  I  have,  therefore,  left 
you  the  whole  of  my  property.  You 
know,  my  dear  Eliza,  the  maxim  I  have 
endeavoured  to  act  upon ;  I  know  that 
maxim  will  be  the  sacred  rule  of  your 

VOL.  II.  H 
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conduct ;  and  I  die  with  lei»  regret^  as 
I  shall  leave  behind  me  one  bosonij 
t?hich  fiCTer  wiU  resist  a  generous  im- 
pulse.* As  he  uttered  these  words^  his 
head  fell  backwards  upon  the  pillaw  ;. 
hill  eyes  closed ;  I  rushed  forward  to 
catch  his  last  breathy  and  sunk  in  a  state 
of  insensibility  on  the  bed  which  con- 
tained the  lifeless  body  of  my  husband/' 
Mrs.  Lewson  here  paused;  a  silence 
prevailed^  as  each  feared  to  disturb  the 
sacred  grief  that  overpowered  her.  In 
a  few  moments  she  proceeded. 

'^  After  the  loss  I  had  sustained^  life 
^)peared  divested  of  every  object  which 
could  charm ;  and  it  was  a  long  tinie 
before  I  recovered  from  the  severe  blow^ 
with  which  it  had  pleased  the  Deity  to 
afflict  me. 


4f 


As  I  gradually  recovered^  thci  la«t 
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words  of  mj  husband  recurred  to  my 
recollection.  Yes  !  I  exclaimed^  noble 
soulj  thy  wishes  shall  be  obeyed.  I  will 
render  life  interesting^  by  making  it 
subservient  to  thy  dying  commands; 
for  thou  hast  often  said^  that  breast 
cannot  be  altogether  wretched,  which 
never  resists  a  generous  impulse. 

''  As  I  am,  my  good  friends/*  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Lewson,  "  fully  convinced 
that  you  will  not  impute  any  part  of 
my  recital,  to  a  vanity  far  remote  from 
my  character,  I  have  been  the  more 
particular,  in  order  to  gratify  your 
wishes,  and  from  an*  interest,  which  I 
cannot  but  feel  in  the  events  of  this 
period  of  my  life.  I  shall  now  hasten 
to  the  circumstances,  in  which  you  are 
more  immediately  interested. 

*'  About  two  jears  after  the  death  of 

u2 
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my  beloved    LeiTvsoD,   I  was   passing 
through  a  village^  when  a  mob^  collected 
around  the  door  of  a  large  house>  at- 
tracted my  attention.     I  ordered  my 
coachman  to  stop ;  and^  as  I  was  in- 
quiring the  occasion  of  the  bustle,  a 
poor  woman  approached  the  door  of 
the  carriage,  and  holding  up  a  sweet 
^little  infant  towards  me  said,  that  the 
orerseers    were    debating    what    they 
should  do  with  the  child  she  held  in 
her  arms,   which,   by  the  unexpected 
death  of  the  person  who  had  charge  of 
it,  had  fallen  to  the  care  of  the  parish. 
Touched  with  compassion  for  the  fate 
of  the  little  innocent,  I  should  not  have 
hesitated  what  to   do,    although    the 
maxim  of  my  lost  Lewson  had  not  re- 
curred to  my  memory ;  but,  perceiving 
that  the  overseers  were  by  no  means 
unwilling  to  have  the  infant  taken  off 
their  hands,  I  took  it  into  the  carriage. 
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ai>d  drove  away  with  my  bargain* 
Never>  perhaps,  was  mortal  more  boun- 
tifully repaid  than  I  was,  for  this  act 
of  mere  humanity.  The  child,  by  her 
innocent  prattle,  and  infantine  spright- 
liness,  served  to  amuse  me,  and  to  dis- 
pel the  influence  of  those  reflections^ 
which  were  but  too  corro&ive  to  my 
peace.  As  I  instructed  her^  or  super- 
intended the  lessons  of  her  masters,  I 
seemed  to  forget  my  wretchedness.  Her 
affectionate  attentions  tended  to  recal 
me  to  life^  and  to  throw  some  degree  of 
interest  over  the  otherwise  insipid 
scene.  Besides,  I  often  amused  myself 
with  depicting  the  pleasure  I  should 
experience  in  the  happiness  of  her 
parents^  when  she  was  restored  to  them. 
Nor  should  I  forget  the  internal  satis- 
faction that  resulted  from  my  having 
acted  up  to  the  venerated  maxim  of  my 
Lewson,  a  satisfaction  I  daily  enjoyed. 
Small    therefore    is  the    merit  of  an 
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action^  which  has  been  productive  of 
such  happiness  to  me^  and  which  was 
attended  with  little  or  no  inconveoi- 
ence^  either  at  the  moment  when  it 
was  performed^  or  at  any  subsequent 
period/' 

''  Mj  dear  madam/'  said  my  fa- 
ihfft,  ^^  the  goodness  of  your  heart  is 
shewn  in  every  expression  you  mnke 
use  of.  When  you  performed  the  action 
in  question^  you  did  not  consider  the 
consequences;  you  acted  from  the 
spontaneous  goodness  of  your  soul; 
nor  have  you  any  reason  to  deprive 
yourself  of  the  merit  of  the  action^ 
because  you^  like  many  others^  have 
experienced  that  truth,  which  the  poet 
so  beautifully  expresses  when  he  says, 

"  That  Virtue's  awful  steps,  howe'er  pursued 
By  vexing  Fortune  and  intrusive  Pain, 
Can  never  be  divided  from  her  chaste. 
Her  fair  attendant.  Pleasure  !*' — Akens];d£^ 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Whilst  the  occurrences  I  have  de- 
tailed were  passing  in  rapid  successioh 
before  me^  I  appeared  to  forget  the 
sorrow  which  corroded  my  bosoni. 
Attached  to  the  amiable  beings  whom 
these  occurrences  more  immediately 
concerned^  I  could  not  divest  myself  of 
a  certain  degree  of  interest,  during  a 
recital  of  events  so  intimately  con-* 
nected  with  their  happiness. 

Attentive  to  the  operation  of  my 
own  feelings,  I  began  to  felicitate  my- 
self as  I  discovered,  that  benevolence 
was  not  extinguished  in  that  apathy 
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¥^hich  had  taken  possession  of  m  j  soul. 
But>  short  was  the  period^  ere  my  feel- 
ings again  recurred  to  that  theme^ 
which  possessed  but  too  fatal  an  in* 
fluence  over  them. 

As  the  novelty  of  the  events  ceased, 
and  the  parties  more  immediately  con* 
cemed^  paused  upon  their  happiness^ 
the  image  of  my  lost  Isahel  recurred 
with  double  force ;  as  if  the  temporary 
peace  I  had  enjoyed  had  only  served  to 
give  my  feelings  an  additional  force, 
in  order  to  plunge  me  still  deej>er  in  a 
grief  that  overwhelmed  me. 

My  father^  ever  anxious  for  ray  hap- 
piness^ saw,  with  trembling  anxiety, 
the  sorrow  that  consumed  me;  and 
exerted  every  effort  to  raise  my  feel- 
ings from  the  torpor  that  pervaded 
them.     He  dragged  me  into  the  gay 
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scenes  of  high  life^  and  endeavoured^ 
by  a  thousand  kind  and  aflfectionate  at* 
tentions^  to  attach  me  to  that  life  which 
I  was  so  careless  of^  and  to  the  preser- 
vation of  wliich  I  was  so  indifferent,. 
Belville  always  accompanied  us* 

Inattentive  as  I  was  to  every  thing 
aiound  me^  I  could  perceive^  that  BeU 
ville's  mind  was  ill  at  ease ;  and^  though 
I  ascribed  it  to  the  events  which  had 
recently  occurred^  and  which,  by  re- 
calling the  memory  of  Louisa>  had 
again  torn  open  his  wounds^  yet  I  was 
by  no'  means-  satisfied  with  an  expla* 
nation^  which  gave  so  partial  an  eluci- 
dation of  the  circumstairtte. 

We  often  visited  the  house  of  Mr. 
Nightly^  where  we  never  failed  to  meet 
a  Tariety  of^  what  is  termed^  the  best 
company,  a  term  which  my  father  ah- 

h5 
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served  was  another  instance  of  that 
abuse  of  expressions,  which  resulted 
from  an  unsound  mind ;  since,  as  he 
added,  the  best  company  can  only  be 
the  most  virtuous.  Here  we  again  met 
the  little  author,  whom  my  father  had 
characterized  as  a  dreamer.  The  mo- 
ment he  met  the  eye  of  BeWille,  my 
cousin  whispered  my  father,  that  he 
had  some  curiosity  to  know  the  little 
man's  history. 

'^  I  will  gratify  you,"  replied  my 
father,  ''  if  you  will  remind  me  of  my 
promise  to-morrow  at  breakfast/'  Bel* 
ville  did  not  fail  to  put  my  father  in 
mind  of  his  promise,  who  immediately 
put  into  his  hands  the  following  paper, 
which  he  desired  Belville  to  consider 
88  written  by  the  little  author  himself, 
although  my  father  had  pdoned  it,  for 
the  amubcmeut  of  his  nepb 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  A  DREAMER.. 

'^  I  was  born  a  genius.  I  wrote  verses 
with  fluency  at  eight  years  of  age ;  but 
my  father^  a  plain  matter  of  fact  man; 
and  more  pleased  with  the  rule  of  ad- 
dition than  with  the  finest  poem  eve^ 
written^  burnt  my  productions^  and 
whipped  me,  for,  what  he  thought 
proper  to  term,  spoiling  paper*     Oh 

tempora  !  oh  mores  !" 

■» 
•     ■»  •       • 

^*  Disgusted  with  the  affront  put 
upon  my  genius,  I  lampooned  him  i 
but  this  satire^  which  V9i»  ^qutfl  in 
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vigor  and  force  to  any  of  the  produc- 
tions of  Juvenal,  happened  unfortu- 
nately to  fallinto  the  hands  of  our  cook, 
and  was  immediately^  with  the  most 
merciless  want  of  taste^  pinned  to 
the  fat  rump  of  a  goose.  Alas!  had 
I  been  born  in  Athens,  the  cook  instead 
of  thus  degrading  my  efforts^  Would 
have  rushed,  greasy  as  she  was,  into  the 
assembly  of  the  people^  and  borne  this 
immortal  proof  of  genius  into  an  as- 
sembly of  admirers.  But  these  mis- 
fortunes^ which  would  have  crushed  a 
little  genius,  only  tended  to  rouze  the 
extraordinary  powers  of  my  mind. 

« 

*'  Nothing  would  satisfy  me,  but  the 
production  of  sopie  poem>  which 
should,  in  the  moment  of  its  appear- 
ance, place  me  above  the  first  poet  of 
antiquity,  and  confer  immortal  honor 
9n  my  age  and  country. 
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'^  I  began  this  exquisite  production  : 
but  as  I  understood  most  of  tbe  Epic 
poets  bad  placed  tbeir  scenes  of  action 
on  tbe  eartb^  I  determined  to  astonish 
tbe  worlds  witb  the  sublimity  of  mj 
inveatire  powers;  and  I  therefore 
placed  my  scene  of  action  in  the  moan^ 
Besides^  I  had  anotber  motive  for 
placing  my  scene  of  action  in  the  moon, 
for  I  knew^  tbat  as  none  of  tbe  critics 
could  find  any  ladder  which  could  reach 
to  that  place^  so  tbey  could  not  'pre- 
tend to  say^  tbat  tbe  action  was  ill- 
placed^  when  they  could  not  get  a  peep 
at  tbe  scene  of  it* 

'^  Tbere  were  some  other  advantages 
attacbed  to  tbis  plan^  for  as  my  heroine 
was  not  of  very  pure  and  immaculate 
character^  I  thought^  by  placing  her  so 
much  above  the  piercing  eyes  of  the 
vulg)Etr^  to  place  her    above  scandal. 
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My  beroy  too,  having  with  a  fashionable 
kind  of  levity  ran  into  debt^  would^  like 
many  other  great  men^  be  enabled  to 
take  the  advantage  of  his  sittMtum 
and  thus  keep  clear  of  the  king's  bench^ 
by  virtue  of  his  privilege  as  an  inhabit* 
ant  of  the  moon^  \?herej  to  use  a  de- 
scriptive legal  phrase^  ^  the  king's  writ 
vrill  not  run.' 


^^  Now,  as  these  were  the  ideas  of  a 
most  sublime  and  elevated  genius,  and 
the  poem  was  formed  upon  them,  I 
thought  it  must  take. 

"  The  critics,  perceiving  the  resplen- 
dent merit  of  my  poepi ;  perceiving 
that  the  poems  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and 
Lucan  were  mere  ballads  compared  to 
it ;  perceiving  that  it  was  by  for  the 
greatest  of  all  human  productions,  and 
that,  if  they  admitted  its  superlative 
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inc^rit^  criticism  itself  must  commence 
a  new  aera^  and  adopt  fresh  rules  of  de- 
cision ;  and  tbat^  therefore^  their  learn- 
ing would  be  nothing.  I  say  the 
critics  perceiving  these  things^  trem* 
bling  for  the  consequences^  and  burst- 
ing with  enyy^  formed  a  coalition 
against  me ;  and^  knowing  that  the 
immortal  beauties  of  the  work  would 
rise  up  in  evidence  against  them^  and 
refute  all  they  could  say  against  the 
author :  thej  said  n&thing. 

^*  I  determined  to  push  my  advan- 
tages. I  wrote  against  them  in  abody, 
claiming  the  merit  I  was  entitled  to^ 
but  they  answered  nothing.  Ah  !  ex- 
claimed J^  Genius  has  at  last  conquered 
Envy^  who  is  silent  because  she  can 
find  no  faulty  in  a  faultless  production. 

'^  I    knew  that  my  fame  must  be 
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rushing  like  a  mighty  torrent  bearing 
trees^  and  stones^  and  rushes^  and  peb- 
bles before  it ;  and  I  hastened  to  the 
bookseller  to  know  how  many  copies 
he  had  sold.  He  answered  not  one,  I 
askedj  if  he  did  not  hear  much  said  in 
praise  of  it,  he  answered  nothing.  Now 
all  this  must  arise  from  envy^  and  from 
the  influence  of  the  coalition.  I  know 
my  work  is  read  every  where,  and  as 
universally  admired :  but  as  the  book- 
seller will  not  acknowledge  that  he 
has  sold  any  copies,  he  must,  therefore, 
be  bought  over  by  the  coalition,  whose 
emissaries,  more  numerous  than  those 
of  the  lottery  offices,  must,  I  am  con- 
vinced, be  dispersed  in  every  quarter, 
in  order  to  depress  and  silence  that 
burst  of  admiration,  which  the  public 
jire  ready  to  pay  to  the  immortal  ex^ 
cellence  of  my  work,  and  to  the  rare 
and  original  genius  of  the  author/ 


**♦ 
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CHAPTER  XVir. 

And  now  fair,  kind,  and  indulgent 
reader,  allow  me  to  digress.  Digress 
again  1  }^ou  exclaiai.  The  critics  will 
make  thee  rue  thy  digressions.  Alai  I 
I  know  it. 

I  behold  some  venerable  critic, 
•eated  on  the  bench-~-*hi8  cheek  pale 
with  study;  his  eye-ball  red  with  ap« 
plication*— whilst  an  enormous  spec- 
tacle bestrides  his  purple  nose,  and 
a  ponderous  and  bushy  wig  sits,  ia 
majestic  pomp,  above  his  contracted 
brow.  The  leaves  of  a  thousand  critics 
ar^  strewed  around  him^    whilst  the: 
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Stagiritc  himself  in  massy  folio^  serves 
him  for  a  footstool.  Hark  i  be  speaks  j 
my  feelings  say^  he  thunders,  '  Bring 
up  the  culprit— -let  his  accusers  stand 
forth/ 

In  a  moment  jthe  hall  is  crowded.  A 
thousand  confused  murmurs  evince  the 
inclination  of  the  accusers^  and  alas  i' 
their  power  is  equal  to  their  malice. 
The  accusation  is  finished,  and  the 
judgCi  with  terrific  gravity,  pronounced 
sentence  : 

''  PriEODer,  you  are  charged  with 
asserting,  that  madness  is  the  fashion, 
and  thus  lampooning  mankind,  when 
you  yourself  are  as  mad  as  they  are. 
'As  you  have  spoken  a  disagreeable 
truth,  jjou  must  be  hanged;  as  you 
have  presumed  to  discover,  what  your 
neighbours  either  did  not,  or  could  not 
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perceive^  you  must  be  hanged ;  as  you 
baTe  digressed^  where  a  common-place 
author  would  have  advanced  in  a  strait 
line,  ^ou  must  be  hanged ;  and  as  you 
have  had  the  4superlative  arrogance  to 
laugh  at  me  and  my  brethren^  the  su- 
preme and  despotic  sovereigns  of  litera- 
ture^ you  must  be  hanged.  Though 
you  must  be  hanged,  you  are  permitted 
to  lay  any  thing  you  please  in  your 
own  defence  ;  and  now  what  have  you 
to  ny,  why  execution  should  not  be 
awarded  forthwith  against  you  ?" 

"  Please  your  worships^  I  am  a  poor 
author^  and  intended  no  offence.  But> 
as  I  understood^  that  authorship  was  a 
trade  which  required  noapprenticeship> 
I  entered  into  it^  conceiving  myself  well 
adapted  to  shine  in  a  business  which^ 
if  I  may  judge  from  the  qualifications 
of  many  of  my  brethren  in  it>  required 
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but  littte  M^it^  little  imagination^  lets 
karoing>  and  still  less  judgment.  Pleaie 
jour  x^orsbips^  I  should  have  enlisted 
in  the  honorable  tribe  of  critics^  but  I 
much  feared^  that  I  was  deficient  in 
that  superlative  conceit  and  dogmatic 
arrogance^  which  would  enable  me  to 
damn  works  1  could  scarcely  read>  and 
without  which  no  man  can»  ai  I  am 
told^  be  a  good  critic/' 

As  I  uttered  these  words^  a  terrible 
frown  trembled  upon  the  brow  of  the 
judge ;  he  seized  his  wig,  hurled  it 
with  vociferous  furjr  at  me.  I  stooped 
to  avoid  the  blow,  and  luckily  was  it 
for  me  that  I  took  this  precaution,  for 
the  wig  alighted  on  the  shoulders  of  a 
couple  of  lean  compilers,  and  buried 
them  beneath  its  ponderous  magnitude^ 

\    The  judge  now  seized  his  red  greasj^ 
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il^ht-cap^  and  condemned  me  to  instant 
deaths  adding^  that  raj  punishment  was 
too  lenient,  as  I  had  rouzed  him  to  that 
act  of  indignation  which  had  been 
filial  to  the  two  compilers^  whose  life- 
less bodies  were  now  hewing  from  the 
ftall. 

A  thousand  hungry  critics  now  sur* 
roundod  me^  and  I  was  borne  along 
with  the  torrent.  It  was  in  vain  that  I 
urged,  that  I  was  judged  by  a  court 
which  had  no  power,  savethat  of  usurped 
fJMTce ;  that  the  laws  by  which  I  had 
been  condemned  were  either  obsolete, 
or  held  as  such  by  all  authors  of  ge- 
nius ;  that,  if  I  were  original,  I  ought 
not  to  be  hanged  for  what  had  been  a 
great  merit  in  Homer  and  a  few  others ; 
that  if  I  were  not  original,  I  ought  to 
be  pardoned  for  what  had  been  over- 
looked in  most  other  modem  authors ; 
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and  that,  in  brief,  if  I  bad  merit,  tbey 
ougbt  to  value  me  as  a  rare  autbor, 
and,  if  I  bad  none,  I  certainly  was  en- 
titled to  tbe  benefit  of  a  certain  tradi* 
tionary  principle  of  common  law,  wbicb 
was  paiticularly  lenient  to  tbose  wbose 
faculties  were  less  brigbt  than  tbose  of 
their  neighbours.  Tbey  answered,  if  I 
acknowledged  I  had  no  merits  I  came 
within  the  immediate  yiew  of  that  law, 
wbicb  condemned  modesty  as  a  species 
of  treason  in  authorship  ;  whilst,  if  I 
boldly  asserted  my  genius,  I  ougbt  to 
be  a  martyr  to  what  was  so  uncommon 
in  modern  times. 

Whilst  these  things  were  urged,  we 
arrived  at  the  gallows.  As  my  eye 
rested  on  the  awful  tree,  I  could  not 
help  exclaiming, '  areall  my  hopes  come 
to  this  !'  when  a  dry  fellow  replied,  from 
among  the  crowd ;  many  date  all  their 
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excellence  and  fame  from  the  moment^ 
in  which  they  were  elevated  on  the 
gallows  of  criticism. 

The  rack  was  now  produced ;  and^ 
I  found  that  I  was  destined  to  confess^ 
what  I  did  not  thinks  in  order  to  shorten 
the  period  of  my  torture. 

Having  received  a  violent  shock  in 
my  1^,  I  confessed^  I  had  violated 
uniiy — ^having  received  another  in  my 
head«  I  confessed,  I  had  not  adhered  to 
the  dictates  of  sound  sense  and  judg- 
ment— ^having  received  a  twist  in  my 
great  toe,  I  acknowledged,  I  had  not 
adhered  to  nature  or  simpUcitt/.  In 
short,  as  I  found  that  each  shock  took 
from  me  some  claim  or  other,  I  con- 
sented to  acknowledge,  that  a  more 
insipid,  tasteless,  unnatural,  ridiculous. 
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imiDoral     production^    never    existed 
than  mr  own. 

Having  made  this  confession^  and 
§igBed  and  sealed  it  with  all  imputable 
cetvmonie^  as  if  a  lie  from  its  solemnitj 
became  a  truth,  I  received  a  pardon 
upon  the  condition,  that  I  should  at  all 
tunes  and  upon  all  occ&?ions  acknow- 
iedpe,  thediiine  infallibilitT  of  modem 
riiticisss,  and  confess,  thai  I  existed 
LZi  cxi'JLVi^TT  iral&nce  of  its  indulgence 
^L}rk  bad  spared  zst  work  though  it 
was  desiiizrte  of  zDehi.  a^d  abounded 
viih  principles  no  jess  absurd  than 
pernicious.  How  ftr  I  am,  in  foro 
CO f I f>citnt ice,  bound  io  adhere  to  terms 
iiupoi^ed  upon  me  under  sizch  circum- 
stances, I  leave  the  lawvers  acd  casuists 
to  determine. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

As  my  health  continued  in  a  Tcry 
precarious  state^  my  physician^  appre- 
hensive that  I  should  die  upon  his 
hands^  and  thus  reflect  discredit  upon 
his  practice^  very  kindly  urged  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  change  of  air  and  scene  ; 
and  my  father^  catching  at  every  hope^ 
however  slender^  gave  directions  for  our 
journey. 

I  shall  not^  fair  reader^  detain  thee 
with  describing  the  many  delightful 
scenes  we  passed  over.  We  jogged  on^ 
like  most  other  travellers;  sometimes 
we  talked ;  sometimes  were  silent;  some* 

VOL.  II.  I 
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times  we  slept^  with  our  eyes  open; 
sometimes  were  awake^  with  our  eyes 
shut.  In  brief»  we  paid  our  turnpikcii 
aojcl  abused  our  postilions. 

We  met  with  some  people  who  had 
nothing  to  say;  some  who  had  too 
much ;  some  who^  with  great  talents^ 
were  contemptible ;  and  some  who,  with 
no  talents^  were  respectable.  '  Tdk 
est  la  vie!'  exclaimed  my  father. 

We  met  with  neither  giants  nor  en- 
chanters ;  neither  with  men  disposed  to 
trust  us  atfirst  sight ;  nor  to  pay  us  for 
eating  their  meat^  and  drinking  their 
wine. 

Though  this  is  a  brief  abstract  of  our 
journey,  thou  wouldst,  sweet  reader,  be 
wonderfully  entertained  to  peruse  all 
the  particulars  of  it,  as  detailed  at  largf 
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in  the  journal  of  my  yalet  Dick.  Thou 
wouldst  rub  thy  eyes,  brush  thy  whis* 
kers^  take  a  pinch  of  snuiF^  and  finish 
the  book^  just  as  M^ise  as  you  began  it, 
for  it  is  written  in  the  true  modern 
€tf/le.  It  professes  to  give  thee  a  world 
of  information^  but  tells  thee  no- 
thing.  It  is  replete  with  sentiments 
upon  every  things  but  contains  not  an 
opinion  worthy  of  publication  upon 
any  thing.  It  professes  to  be  original^ 
but  tells  thee  only  what  thou  hast  heard 
a  thousand  times.  In  fact,  it  is  now  in 
the  publisher's  hands^  and  will  soon 
come  out  in  the  shape  of  a  Tour^  alias 
a  great  many  nothings^  hot-:  pressed^  on 
vellum^  and  dedicated  to  a  great  ass, 
whose  likeness  is  affixed  to  the  work^ 
and  intended  to  be  transmitted  to  poi-. 
terity,^as  if  the  species  was  in  danger  of 
being  extinct. 

i3 
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I  shall  pass  over  our  adventures^  and 
give  thee^  reader^  the  result  of  bur  ob- 
servations. 

We  founds  that  though  a  great  citj 
waff  call  forth  the  virtues  of  a  man,  it 
is  more  apt  to  foment  and  nourish  his 
vices  and  follies,  and  to  awaken  a  thou- 
sand depraved  appetites,  which  might 
have  continued  dormant  in  the  shade  of 
rustic  life.    - 


We  found,  that  the  insanitj 
evinces  itself  in  vice  or  in  fbllj;  in 
ether  words,  the  insanity  which  comes 
within  Locke's  definition  of  '^  offoMkm 
to  reason,*'  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  city,  but  that,  though  it  was  more 
prevalent  there,  it  was  to  be  met  with 
in  tbe  country.  It  did  not  escape  us, 
that  there  was  a  distinction  in  the  vices 
and  follies  of  each  place ;  a  distinction 
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between  the  motive  of  Sir  John*»  de- 
prAvity  and  that  of  the  ruatic  Hodge : 
but  the  difference  was  not  bfiaterial  as  to 
the  fact ;  if  the  instrument  could  not 
cut,  it  never  failed  to  lacerate ;  and  if 
it  could  not  eflfect  its  object  by  policy, 
it  generally  brought  it  to  pass  by  force. 
The  difference,  however,  was  essential, 

r 

when  the  consequences^  as  applied  to 
others,  are  considered.  Sir  John  can 
contaminate,  and  excite  by  his  example, 
whilst  Hodge,  in  being  treated  as  a  de- 
linquent, serves  to  deter  others. 

The  difference  is  likewise  essential,  as 
applied  to  the  parties  themselves :  a  dif- 
ference arising  from  the  unlettered  ig- 
norance of  the  one,  and  the  superior 
education  of  the  other.  When  it  is 
considered  that  a  superior  education,  as 
it  enlighteus  the  mind,  enables  it  more 
clearly  to  distinguish  between  right  and 
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Mvrong :  the  man  \vho  has  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  it  must  be  esteemed  a  being 
accessory^  in  a  great  measure^  to  his 
own  errors^  if  not  the  sole  cause  of 
them.  My  father^  therefore,  always 
termed  the  insanity  of  the  man  of  edu- 

« 

cation,  dementia  ajfcctata. 

The  lawyers  use  this  term  in  speak- 
ing of  intoxication :— ''  And  if/'  they 
add,  '^  by  one  or  more  such  practices, 
an  habitual  or  fixed  frenzy  be  caused, 
though  this  madness  was  contracted  by 
the  vice  and  will  of  the  parties,  yet 
this  habitual  and  fixed  frenzy  thereby 
puts  the  man  in  the  same  conditipn  as 
if  the  same  was  contracted  involunta- 
rily at  first." 

The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to 
Fashion;  for  what  is  fashion  but  a  spe- 
cies of  frenzy  ?  By  the  continual  prac- 
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tice  o£  following  the  fashion^  a  man 
loses  all  distinctions  between  good  and 
evil;  and,  under  the  influence  of  this 
inebriation^  he  soon  begins  to  consider 
the  laws  of  his  Maker  as  less  binding 
than  those  of  his  imaginary  deity^  Fa- 
shion^ and  thereby  an  habitual  or  fixed 
ff*enzt/  is  caused.  It  is  true,  that  this 
madness  is  contracted  by  the  vice  and 
will  of  the  party ;  but,  in  the  eye  of 
Justice,  this  increases  his  crime;  and 
the  delinquent  ought  not  merely  to  he 
put  in  the  same  condition  as  if  his  mad" 
ness  had  been  contracted  involuntarily  at 
first,  but  ought  to  have  a  further  penalty 
attached  to  an  offence,  which  his  educa- 
tion,  bis  reason,  and  his  principles,  as  a 
Christian,  exclaimed  against.  Nor  can  it 
be  said  that  we  have  urged  the  prin- 
ciple too  far,  when  it  is  recollected  that 
the  Roman  law  looked  upon  a  fashion- 
able man,  who  was  notoriously  prodigal 
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'd  wasting  his  estates,  as  non  compos ; 
in  other  words^  as  mad ;  and  commit- 
ted him,  without  further  ceremony,  to 
the  care  of  curators  or  tutors.  Now, 
if  a  man  was  by  these  prudent  people 
punished  as  a  lunatic  for  even  the 
smallest  and  most  inoflfensive  of  all  the 
symptoms  attached  to  his  disorder,  what 
punishment  would  they  have  inflicted 
upon  a  man,  who,  during  the  raging 
paroxysm  of  his  disease,  violates  all 
laws,  human  and  divine,  merely  because 
it  is  ^'  the  rage,"  alias  "  the  fashion/' 
so  to  do. 

"  If,"  as  an  author  observes,  "  wc  are 
to  look  upon  every  man's  brain  to  be 
touched,  however  he  may  appear  in  the 
general  conduct  of  his  life,  if  he  has  any 
unjustifiable  singularity  in  any  part  of 
his  conversation  or  behaviour,  orjf  ho 
swerves   from    right    reason,    however 
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common  his  kind  of  madness  may  he, 
we  shall  not  excuse  him  from  its  being 
epidemical/'  If,  I  say,  this  author 
thought  correctly^  and  that  he  thought 
correctly,  the  various  quotations  and 
reasonings  we  have  adduced  sufficiently 
demonstrate,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  my  father  was  justified  in  assert- 
ing,  that  ^'  madness  was  the  rage:"  in 
other  words,  that  men,  generally  speak- 
ing, were  mad— rfesipcrc  omnes. 

The  Romans  are  said  to  have  sent  all 
their  madmen  to  the  island  of  Anticyra, 
an  island  abounding  in  the  herb  helle- 
bore; but  my  father  thought  that  no 
island  in  the  whole  world  was  suffi- 
ciently large  to  contain  all  those,  in  the 
present  day,  infected  with  the  disease— « 
80  fashionable  and  so  general  is  the  dis* 
order. 

i5 
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You  may,"  continued  my  father, 
suppose  a  state  of  society  in  which 
there  would  be  no  occasion  for  penal 
laws :  the  manners  of  the  whole  people 
being  so  virtuous  and  purc^  as  to  render 
penal  laws  unnecessary,  and  to  realize 
the  bold  picture  of  tlie  Roman  historian 
Pliisquc  ihi  hoiii  mores  valent,  quam  alibi 
boTice  leges.     So^  on  the  other  hand,  the 
multiplicity  and  severity  of  the  penal 
laws  of  a  nation  may  be  adduced  as  a 
proof  of  the  madness  of  the  people.  For, 
previous  to  the  promulgation  of  such 
laws,  the  mania  of  vice  and  folly  must 
have  assumed  many  shapes  ;  hence  the 
multiplicitjj  of  legal  ordinances,  which, 
being  found  insufficient  to  eradi(fate  the 
evil,   are    followed    by    seroere    edicts. 
Hence,  to  apply  this  reasoning  to  our 
own  nation,  it  was  with  us,  as  with 
many  other  people,  our  manners  were 
at  variance  with  our  laws ;  as  the  former 
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vrere  more  lax^  the  latter  necessarily  be- 
came more  strict.  Unless,"  resumed 
my  father,  ^^you  could  render  men  more 
\irtuous,  and  in  early  life  could  instil 
into  their  minds  principles  i^fficiently 
good  and  firm  to  resist  the  contagion  of 
\ice  ^nd  folly,  and  to  be  proof  against 
a  disease  which  is  epidemical ;  unless 
you  could  do  this,  you  must  expect 
that  they  will  catch  the  prevailing  dis-  ' 
temper  of  the  day,  and  become  no  less 
mad^  no  less  vicious  and  foolish,  thau 
their  neighbours/' 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  suffi- 
ciently evident  that  my  father  had  no 
idea  of  confining  the  term  disease  to  the 
body ;  for  the  mind,  he  said,  had  its 
diseases ;  nor  were  they  less  numerous 
than  those  of  the  body ;  and,  though 
we  had  no  terms  to  distinguish  them, 
they  did  not  the  less  exist,  but^  on  the 
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contrary,  were  more  to  be  guarded 
asraii:;t.  because  more  dreadful,  than 
those  to  which  tbe  body  was  subject. 

''  And/-  concluded  my  father,  '^  so 
sensible  were  the  Egyptians  that  the 
mind  had  its  disorders,  that  they  termed 
libraries  offices  or  treasuries  for  the  diS" 
eases  of  the  soul." 

As  this  is  the  last  time  I  shall  touch 
upon  my  father's  opinions,  I  have 
been  the  more  explicit.  I  shall  now 
quit  them. 

Whether  I  am  a  convert  to  those  opi- 
nions would,  perhaps,  be  immaterial^ 
did  I  not  concur  with  the  philosophic 
Roman  in  thinking  that  those  men  who 
despise  fam«  despise  virtue — Contemptu 
fanue  contemni  virtutem.  But  I  anx 
more  anxious  to  avert  a  censure,  which 
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i^ould  rest  on  the  venerated  character 
of  my  father.  If,  reader,  you  had  known 
him,  you  would  have  respected  him ; 
as  you  knew  him  not,  respect  the  great 
authorities  he  has  cited  for  his  opinion. 
Respect  Locke,  whose  name  alone  is  a 
host ;  respect  that'  sect  which  numbered 
Cato  and-  Brutus  in  the  list  of  its  fol- 
lowers; respect  the  other  great  men 
whom  I  have  quoted ;  and,  lastly,  re- 
spect the  virtuous  end  which  my  father 
had  in  view,  in  directing  me  to  give 
this  imperfect  summary  of  his  opinions 
to  the  world. 

Having  said  this,  I  have  done.  My 
father,  now  far  beyond  'the  breath  of 
earthly  censure,  was  a  great  and  a  good 
man.  In  me  he  has  had  but  a  feeble 
advocate :  had  he  written  his  own  opi- 
nions, the  force  of  his  eloquence  would 
have  been  felt  by  his  adversaries  ;  and 
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vice  aiid  folly  would  have  sunk  abaslied 
before  him.* 

•  In  taking  leave  of  the  opinions  of  "  My  Father/' 
tlic  EJitor  cannot  but  lament  that  the  author  should 
have  neglected  to  inform  us  eitlier  of  his  own  name  or 
of  that  of  bis  country.     Europe  itself,  the  very  abode 
of  morality,  where  all  tlie  men  are  wise  and  honest, 
and  ALL  the  women  sensible  and  virtuous,  c'cntains  no 
country  or  people  to  which  our  author's  descriptions 
can  in  the  smallest  measure  apply.     X  cannot  close  this 
note  without  expressing  a  wish  that  some  learned  anti- 
quary would  set  about  the  inquiry,  and  favour  us  with 
a  dissertation,    commencing    some  centuries    before 
Adam,  to  prove  the  country  and  age  in  which  *'  my 
Father"  lived. — JEpitor. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Some  months  had  now  elapsed^  since 
we  had  left  the  metropolis.  It  was 
near  noon^  when  we  arrived  at  a  small 
village.  The  weather  was  sultry,  and 
we  therefore  determined  to  take  up  our 
abode  here,  until  the  heat  of  the  day 
had  subsided,  when  we  perceived  a  sign 
hanging  at  a  door.  It  was  the  only 
place  of  entertainment  in  the  whole 
village;  and  we  therefore  did  that 
which  every  other  man  would  have 
done,  we  took  the  word  of  the  land- 
lord, and  having  read  '  good  fare  for 
man  and  horse,'  written  in  legible 
characters  on  the  sign,  we  entered,  and. 
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\vitb  no  small  profusion  of  ceremonious 
bows^  \verc  ushered  into  the  sand- 
strewed  parlour. 

Whilst  ray  father  was  busied  with  a 
friend,  whom  he  had  accidentally  met^ 
I  was  seated  at  the  window  of  the  room. 
As  a  deep  languor  stole  over  my  bosom, 
I  insensibly  gave  way  to  the  melan- 
choly sensations  that  oppressed  me.  I 
recalled  the  early  scenes  of  my  youth ; 
my  long  lost  Frederic,  his  premature 
fate.  Alas !  these  were  not  ihe  only 
events  that  claimed  my  tears.  My 
cousin  !  my  lost  Isabel  P  I  paused  in 
painful  ecstacy — was  she  not  torn  from 
me  for  ever  f  The  world  seemed  to 
recede  from  my  view.  I  saw  the  claims 
which  mankind  possessed  upon  me,  and 
observed  the  line  which  imperious  duty 
had  marked  out  for  me.  I  saw  these, 
and  yet  felt,  that  my  strength  was  ez- 
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hausted  before  I  had  entered  upon  the 
course^  whilst  all  the  powers  of  action 
v^ere  sunk  into  torpidity^  and  an  irre- 
sistible languour  had  paralyzed  my 
wishes  and  my  hopes.  I  existed^  lost 
to  all  the  objecfs  of  existence  ;  lost  to 
all  the  claims  of  active  virtue^  a  mere 
blank  in  human  nature. 

I  was  rouzcd  from  this  state  of 
wretchedness  by  the  noise  of  a  mob> 
a&semblcd  near  the  door  of  the  inn. 
'  She's  a  sweet  creature/  exclaimed  one. 
'  Ah !  but  I  warrant  a  wicked  one/savs 
another.  I  involuntarily  put  my  hand 
to  the  bell.  It  was  unnccessarv,  for 
the  landlord  appeared  and  told  us^  and 
the  big  tear  stood  in  his  eye  as  he  told 
us,  that  the  nioli  were  conducting  two 
poor  young  creatures  before  the  justice, 
on  suspicion  of  their  belonging  to  a 
gang  of  gypsies,  who   had  committed 
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many  depredations  in  the  parish.  ^  And 
God  knows/  said  the  honest  fellow^ 
'  God  knows^  as  to  one  of  them^  ahe 
looks  too  good  to  rob.' 

He  addcd^  that  the  justice  was  a 
severe  man^  and  it  was  more  than  pro- 
bable he  would  commit  them,  for  they 
had  no  friend  to  speak  to  their  cbarac* 
ters. 

My  father  sprang  from  his  chair ;  he 
seized  the  hand  of  the  landlord,  pressed 
it  warmly;  caught  up  his  hat,  and 
hurried  from  the  room.  I  knew  his 
errand,  and  would  have  followed  him, 
but  J  was  still  too  weak  to  move  with- 
out assistance.  In  a  short  time,  my 
father  returned.  Joy  animated  his 
countenance:  but  vvhv  should  I  detain 
you ;  the  being  he  had  rescued  was 
my  cousin.     I  heard  no  more.     When 
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I  recovered,  she  was  hanging  over  me  ; 
but  pale  was  her  cheek,  and  tearless 
was  her  eye. 

The  surprize  of  the  event  was  nearly 
fatal  to  me ;  and  I  suffered  a  relapse, 
from  which  I  recovered  with  extreme 
difficulty.  As  I  grew  belter,  L  heard 
from  my  cousin'^  iips  an  account  of 
her  adventures ;  which  I  shall  give  the 
reader,  interspersed  with  such  other 
particulars  as  I  may  think  necessary 
for  bis  perfect  information. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

FaoM  the  first  moment  of  Mr.  Z'l 
acquaintance  iTvith  my  couiioj  he  de- 
termined^ at  all  events^  to  obtain  her. 
As  he  was  not  destitute  of  penetration^ 
he  perceived,  that  the  conversation  in 
which  religion  had  been  introduced 
had  tended  to  degrade  him  in  her  opi- 
nion. He  paused,  for  it  was  evident 
the  conquest  was  by  no  means  so  easy 
as  he  had  thought  it. 

After  some  reflection,  he  thought 
his  best  step  would  be  to  assume  the 
garb  of  virtue.  Aware  that  he  was 
violating    probability,   and   apprehen- 
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sive^  that  should  he  awaken  the  sus- 
picions of  my  cousin^  his  plan  >\^ould 
be  altogether  frustrated^  he  frequently^ 
as  if  unintentionally 9  drew  her  into 
conversations  on  the  subject  of  benevo- 
lence and  virtue^  in  general.  His  ar- 
guments against  them  were  such  as 
she  easily  refuted^  and  such  as  he  in- 
tended she  should  refute ;  but  he  took 
care  that  they  should  be  weaker^  and 
urged  with  less  force,  erery  time  they 
were  brought  forward.  In  brief,  he 
succeeded  in  removing  many  of  her 
justly  founded  suspicions,  and  she  be- 
lieved him^  in  some  measure,  a  convert 
to  the  cause  of  truth  and  of  goodness. 

Presuming  upon  the  success  of  his 
schemes,  he  ventured  at  last  to  declare 
himself  her  professed  admirer. 

I  shall  pass   over  a  description  of 
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this  scene  and  hasten  to  the  result ;  she 
politely^  but  firmly^  declined  the  offer 
of  bis  band.  She  respected  him^  she 
said^  for  the  goodness  of  those  princi- 
ples^ to  \¥hich  he  had  latelj  owned 
himself  a  convert :  but  as  she  experi- 
enced no  predilection  in  bis  fayor,  she 
felt  it  an  obligation  she  could  not  de* 
\iate  from^  to  decline  the  honor  of  his 
hand. 

It  was  with  difficulty  he  smothered 
his  chagrin^  but  he  did  smother  it^  whilst 
a  plan^  the  most  diabolical^  entered 
into  his  mind.  He  thanked  her  for  the 
candor  of  her  avowal^  and  since  he 
could  not  hope  for  the  honor  of  her 
love^  he  requested  she  would  permit 
him  to  rank  in  the  number  of  her 
friends.  Having  said  this^  he  arose 
and  took  his  leave. 

From  this  period  his  visits  became 
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less  frequent.  He  was  now  the  pro- 
fessed advocate  for  benevolence.  He 
appeared  to  delight  in  relating  actions 
of  this  nature^  and  spoke  with  well- 
feigned  warmth  in  praise  of  this  divine 
and  elevated  virtue  !  Too  good  herself 
to  feign  a  sentiment  she  did  not  feel^ 
my  cousin  suspected  not  the  hypocrisy 
•of  Z.  but  gave  him  credit  for  sincerity ; 
wlien^  from  general  sentiments^  lie  art- 
fully proceeded  to  particular  exam- 
ples. 

When  he  believed  himself  perfectly 
secure^  and  perceived  that  my  cousin's 
confidence  was  his  own^  he  contrived 
to  mention  a  case  of  singular  interest^ 
a  being  of  a  noble  and  elevated  soul^ 
struggling  with  the  billows  of  adver- 
sity, and  with  genuine  fortitude  re- 
pelling what  she  could  not  conquer. 
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My  cousin  was  all  attention^  her 
pulse  b^at  with  more  vivid  emotion^ 
and  the  big>  eloquent  tear  stood  in  her 
eye. 


'^  Gould  it  but  be  possible^'"  said  he, 
to  assist  this  distressed  being/' 
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'^  And  v?hy  not  ? "    exclaimed    my 
cousin. 

'^  She  is  a  woman/'  answered  he. 
'^  From  a  man,  she  would  spurn  as- 
sistance, and  I  know  of  no  female, 
whom  I  could  take  the  liberty  of  asking 
to  bear  a  purse^  which  I  could  so  wel 
and  easily  spare/' 

"  I  will/'  said  my  cousin. 

"  Divine  being!"  exclaimed Z.  'liut 
when  ?" 
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''  Now,"  shesaid^  ^' this  very  instant/' 
and  she  hastened  to  tie  on  her  simple 
straw  bonnet* 

On  this^  Z.  led  the  way,  but  not  to  an 
object  of  distress.  No  ;  he  conducted 
her  through  many  intricate  passages 
and  streets^  and  at  last  stopped  at  a 
decent  looking  house^  into  which  they 
were  admitted.  Not  a  word  pased  until 
they  arrived  in  the  parlour^  when  Z. 
threw  himself  upon  his  knees,  and  in 
language  no  less  passionate  than  in- 
temperate, avowed  the  object  for  which 
he  had  practised  the  deception.  Over- 
powered by  the  suddenness  of  the  blow, 
Iiabel  fainted* 

When  she  recovered,  she  found  her- 
self in  a  carriage,  which  was  rapidly 
advancing.  Z.  was  seated  beside  her. 
He  exerted  himself  in  vain,  to  calm 
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the  agitation  of  my  cousin^  who^ 
having  made  an  unavailing  attempt  to 
interest  his  humanity^  pat  in  silent 
stupor^  without  deigning  to  return  any 
answer  to  the  passionate  declarations 
of  the  infatuated  libertine. 

To  be  brief ;  the  first  persons  they 
met  were  myself  and  servant.  The 
result  of  our  encounter  has  been  de- 
tailed. It  remains  for  me  to  add^  that 
my  cousin^  alarmed  and  terrified  at 
hearing  the  report  of  Z's  pistol^  fainted; 
and  was  thus  prevented  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  confusion  that  prevailed. 
She  remained  in  an  insensible  state^ 
until  the  carriage  moved  off  with  iis 
wounded  and  groaning  master.  It 
proceeded  for  some  distance^  until  it 
arrived  at  a  small^  but  not  inelegant 
though  retired  cottage. 
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The  wound  which  Z.  had  received 
was  found  to  be  serious^  and  for  a  long 
time  it  baffled  all  the'skill  of  his  medi- 
cb\  attendant. 

During  this  period^  he  was  confined 
to  his  chamber;  and  my  cousin  was 
free  from  his  odious  and  detestable  ad* 
dresses. 

Her  situation  was^  in  other .  respects, 
by  no  means  enviable.  She  was  in 
general  confined  to  the  house^  unless 
?he  was  suffered  to  range  in  the  small 
plantation  adjoining  the  cottage^  an 
indulgence  but  seldom  afforded  her, 
and  never  allowed  without  an  attend- 
ant to  watch  her  motions. 

The  situation  of  the  cottage  was 
bold  and  picturesque.  It  was  seated 
Beir  the  brow  of  a  lofty  mountain^ 
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"whose  sides  were  covered  with  wild 
and  variegated  plantations. 

At  some  distance  from  the  cottage^  a 
noble  cascade  hurried  down  the  moun- 
tain^ and  poured  the  whole  force  of  its 
waters  into  a  fine  river^  which  laved 
the  bottom  of  the  majestic  hill.  ^ 

As  Isabel  sat  at  her  window^  admi«* 
mg  the  last  rays  of  the  departing  sun» 
the  sound  of  the  hoarse  cataract  would 
float  on  the  bosom  of  the  gale^  or  gra- 
dually dying  away^  would  cease  to  in- 
trude upon  her  attention.  At  these 
viomentSj  the  peculiar  severity  of  her 
fate  would  insensibly  steal  across  her 
bosom^  and  affect  her  to  tears. 

Torn  from  the  affectionate  and  fos- 
tering care  of  her  only  parent ;  sepa- 
rated from  every  thing  dear^  she  ap- 
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peared  to  be  destined  to  await  the  re- 
covery of  a  villain^  merely  to  become 
the  victim'  of  his  licentiousness.  As 
her  eye  was  involuntarily  lifted  up^  and 
dwelt^  in  pensive  ecstacy,  upon  the 
beauteous  plains  of  heaven^  a  calm  sen<>- 
sation  pervaded  her  bosom^  for  she  felt 
that  she  should  not  be  deserted  by  that 
Being,  whose  protection  is  safety.  ^^  No," 
she  exclaimed,  ^'  never  will  I  despair  ! 
Omnipotent  Power,  it  is  thine  to  prove, 
but  never  dost  thou  desert  the  inno^ 
cent.**  Her  hopes  were  just ;  she  found 
means  to  interest  a  servant  maid,  who 
promised  to  assist,  and  accompany  her 
in  her  escape. 

My  cousin  was  proceeding,  "with  her 
faithful  attendant,  towards  town,  vehen 
they  were  apprehended  on  suspicion  of 
belonging  to  the  gang  I  have  men- 
tioned.    Their  cloaths  confirmed  the 
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suspicion^  for  my  cousin  had  borrowed 
her's  from  the  servant  maid.  My 
father  recognized  her  in  the  hall  of 
the  justice^  who^  happening  to  be  his 
old  school-fellovf^  immediately  released 
her. 

As  to  Ti.y  he  was  so  much  irritated 
at  the  escape  of  my  cousinj  that  he 
suffered  a  relapsej  from  which  he  neyer 
recovered,  but  expired  witbia  a  few 
days. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

I  SHALL  not  detain  the  reader  with 
relating  the  affecting  scene  which  took 
place  between  Isabel  and  her  mother. 

After  we  had  conducted  my  cousin 
home^  I  set  off  in  search  of  Belville^ 
whom  we  had  left  in  town^  for  the 
purpose  of  prosecuting  his  affairs  with 
Chicanery. 

He  received  me  with  his  usual  af- 
fectionate warmth^  and  congratulated 
me  on  the  amendment  in  my  looks.  I 
thanked  him^  and  inquired^  what  suc- 
cess he  had  met  with  in  his  interviews 
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•with  Chicanery  ?     He  answered  with  a 
sigh^  *'  none.     I  have/'  continued  he, 
^'  awaited  jour  return^  for  the  express 
purpose  of  divulging  ray  feelings  to 
you^  and  of  explaining  my  future  plans. 
You  are  aware,  that  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  my  fortune  is  in  the  hands  of 
this  rascal  Chicanery.     He  succeeded 
to  the  property  of  my  late  agents  wrho, 
being  a  man  of  honor,  had  transmitted 
me  those    instruments,  which    would 
have   enabled  me  to   substantiate   nay 
claims^   had  they  not   fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.     From  this  un- 
fortunate event,  I  am  deprived  of  all 
means  to  support  my  claim  ;  and,  as  I 
can  neither  hope  to  touch  the  callouj 
soul  of  Chicanery,   nor  to  recover  my 
papers,  I  must  even  sit  down  with  the 
loss ;  in  other  words,  I  must  begin  life 
again. 
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'^  This  would  have  given  me  little  or 
no  coDcerDj  a  few  months  since ;  but 
things  are  now  essentially  altered.  The 
affedtion  you  have  generously  shewn  me 
entitles  you  to  my  confidence^  and  I  will 
therefore  be  explicit. 

'^  You  were  apprized  of  the  state  of 
my  feelings^  when  I  returned  to  my 
native  country.  Indeed^  you  have  seen 
the  result  of  an  attachment  which^ 
during  its  influence^  threatened  to  over- 
whelm my  peace^  and  carry  ime  to  an 
early  grave. 

''  You  have  seen  the  result  of  this 
attachment^  down  to  the  period^  when 
Colonel  Elwick  discovered  his  lost 
daughter-  Maria^  the  sister  of  Louisa, 
When  this  event  occurred^  you  were 
presents  and  remarked  the  agitation  of 
my  feelings^  at  the  singular    family 
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likeness  between  the  sisters.  When 
the  momentary  shock  had  subsided^  I 
felt  an  indescribable  interest  to  approach 
a  beings  whose  features  bore  so  striking 
a  resemblance^  to  my  much  lamented 
Louisa. 

''  I  thought^  alas !  how  fondly,  that 
the  sensation  of  my  bosom^  the  melan- 
choly interest  that  pervaded  it^  was  a 
pure  and  sacred  tribute  to  that  divine 
beings  who  expired  on  the  cold  bosom 
jof  Melton.  Thus  influenced^  I  ap- 
proached Maria^  who  received  me  with 
a  pensive  warmth;  as  the  being  who 
would,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life^  have 
.rescued  her  sister. 

*'  She  often  desired  me  to  relate  the 
melancholy  end  of  her .  sister ;  and,  as 
often,  mingled  the  highest  expressions 
pf  admiration  of  my  conduct,  with  the 
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tears  she  shed  for  Louisa.  This  was 
too  much.— *Had  an  insensible  levity^  an 
unfeeling  indifference^  concerning  the 
fate  of  her  sister^  marked  the  conduct  of 
Maria^  I  should  have  despised  her^ 
nor  would  the  striking  resemblance  she 
bore  her  sister^  have  screened  her  from 
my  contempt ;  but^  when  I  beheld  the 
same  features^  accompanied  with  the 
same  noble  strain  of  soul^  I  could  not 
resist  the  charm  which  bound  me  to  her 
society,  which  ri vetted  the  wandering 
eye,  and  chained  the  heart  in  the  in- 
dissoluble bonds  of  pure  and  chaste 
affection. 

''  Yes,  my  dear  fellow,  I  loved 
Maria,  before  I  was  aware  of  the  ten- 
dency of  my  feelings ;  and  I  am  now 
hers,  irrevocably  hers,  for  ever.  It  is 
now,  therefore,  that  I  feel  the  severity 
of  fate,  in  the  loss  I  shall  sustain  through 
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the  villainous  avarice  of  Chicanery.  A 
beggar  as  I  am^  I  neither  can  nor  ^^ill 
offer  myself  to  be  the  husband  of  Maria« 

''  There  remains  but  one  course  to  be 
pursued  ;  I  will  again  draw  my  sword 
against  the  enemies  of  my  country^ 
and  will  cut  my  way  to  that  independ- 
ence^ which  shall  enable  me  to  de- 
mand Maria^  or  I  will  meet  an  ho* 
norable  grave/' 

'^  Heaven  forbid^  Belville,  that  such 
should  be  your  fate.  Nor  shall  it  be, 
whilst  I  have  one  guinea  to  share  with 
you." 

''  What  do  you  mean  ?"  cried  Bel- 
▼ille,  interrupting  me.  ♦ 

"  I  mean/'  I  replied,^'  that  you  shall 
be  unto  me  as  a  brother,  and  shall 
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ibare  with  me  my  father's  estate^  which 
is  enough  for  both  of  us. 

''  Generous  soul  !'*  exclaimed  Bel- 
Tille^  as  the  big  tear  stood  in  his  ex- 
pressive eye  :  '^  No,  that  mustnotbe  1" 
and  he  rushed  from  the  room* 


*   • 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

A  FEW  dajs  only  elapsed  after  this 
conyersatioD^  ere  Belville  was  agreeably 
surprized  by  the  appearance  of  the  gen- 
tleman to  whom  his  late  agent  had  con- 
fided those  documents  which  substan- 
tiated my  friend's  claim  upon  Chi- 
canery. 

''  You  are  aware/'  observed  the  gen- 
tleman>  ^^  that  I  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  enemy,  who  instantly  proceeded  to 
dispossess  me  of  every  thing  valuable 
about  me.  Your  papers  thus  fell  into 
their  hands  ;  but  when  I  was  exchang- 
ed, they  returned  them  to  me,  observ- 
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ing;  that  tbey  did  not  \var  with  iiidi« 
Tiduals,  but  \vith  the  nation.  I  now, 
therefore^  have  the  pleasure  of  deliver^ 
ing  them  to  you."  ^ 

Though  Belville  was  fully  aware  of 
the  dishonourable  principles  which  ac- 
tuated Chicanery^  he  could  not  possibly 
conceive  the  circumstance^  which  the 
papers  themselves  developed.  They 
were^  one  and  all,  attested  by  the  sig- 
nature of  Chicanery  himself  as  a  wit- 
ness; who,  it  was  therefore  evident, 
must  have  been  perfectly  acqMainted 
with  a  transaction  which  he  professed 
himself  totally  incredulous  about,  and 
which  he  had  resisted  with  all 
power. 

When  Belville  explained  this  cir- 
cumstaqce  to  us,  my  father  desired  him 
not  to  divulge  the  event  of  his  having 


TCCOTcred  ihe  papers^  whOsC  he  would 
consider  upon  scmie  plan  to  punish  ihis 
Chicmnenr^  this  disgrace  of  human  na- 
ture. 

Tlie  next  moniii^  Bd^ille,  accom- 
ynued  by  my  &tber^  Colond  Elwick^ 
aad  mtKlf,  dro?e  to  the  house  of  Chi- 
canery^  who  reteifed  us  with  a  profb- 
akm  of  courteous  ceremooiea.    Mj  &> 
«her  bcgau  the  attack  by  saying,  that 
1^  tradted  upon  him  for  the  pur- 
«f  Joiowing  his  final  determinatioB 
^^  fespect  to  the  payment  of  the  mo- 
piydoetoBelville.  He  answered^  ''^that 
|r  could  not  possibly  reconcile  it  to 
itfoself  to  pay  a  demand  of  which  he 
had  no  other  proof  but  the   Major's 
word/' 

•'No  other  proof!"  exclaimed   my 

father :  ['  Do  the  books  afford  none  ?'' 


€t 
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Noncat  all/'  answered  Chicanery. 


'^  That  is  singular ;  but^  pray^  are 
none  of  the  confidential  clerks  of  the 
late  agent  in  existence  ?'' 


€€ 


I  myself,"  answered  Chicanerjr> 
am  the  only  clerk  he  ever  employed  ; 
and  I  know  nothing  of  the  transac* 
tion/' 

''Very  singular!"  answered  my  fa* 
ther. 

''  For,"  continued  Chicanery,  ''  if  I 
had  known  any  thing  of  it,  the  circum- 
stance of  Major  Belville's  having  no 
documents  would  have  been  immate- 
rial ;  had  I  known  the  fact  to  be  as  he. 
states  it,  I  would  have  paid  the  money, 
for,  thank  God,  the  late  agent  died 
worth  a  plum." 
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^'  Hypocrite  and  villain!"  exclaimed 
the  enraged  Belville,  "  to  what  lengths 
has  thy  accursed  avarice  led  thee ;  thou 
hast  disowned  a  deht  to  which  you 
yourself  were  privy;  thou  wouldsthave 
driven  me  again  from  my  native  coun- 
try,  from  every  thing  I  passionately 
love,  to  acquire  that  independence  of 
vrhich  vou  had  robbed  me/' 

A$  BelviUe  uttered  these  expressions^ 
a  livid  paleness  spread  itself  aver  the 
features  of  Chicanerv^  but  it  M^aa  sue- 
ceedod  by  a  malicious  grin^  as  his  con- 
fidence in  the  impossibility  of  proving 
the  debt  returned. 

''  Sir/'  replied  Chicanery,  ''  it  is 
well;  I  know  nothing  of  your  demand; 
you  will  do  your  worst.  But,  as  you 
appear  not  disposed  to  put  an  end  to 
this  interview^  I  must  take  the  liberty 
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of  calling  in  some  respectable  friends^ 
who  are  in  my  house/' 

'^  By  all  raeans^'*  said  my  father,  as 
Chicanery,  withdrew,  and  immediately 
returned,  accompanied  by  some  respect- 
able characters,  with  whom  my  father 
and  Colonel  Elwick  were  personally 
acquainted. 

This  was  the  vefy  circumstance  that 
my  father  wished ;  for  he  was  desirous 
that  the  exposure  of  Chicanery  should 
be  lets  public  as  possible^  in  order  that 
the  odium  he  so  justly  merited  should 
attach  upon  his  character.  After  the 
gentlemen  were  seated,  my  father  briefly 
explained  the  circumstances  of  the  case^ 
and  Chicanery  reiterated  his  perfect  ig- 
norance of  the  transaction,  and  his  rea« 
diness,  had  he  known  any  thing  of  it, 
to  satisfy  the  demand  of  Belville>  al« 
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though  no  legal  documents  existed  to 
substantiate  it. 

» 

Aa  Chicanery  finished^  my  ^  father 
turned  to  the  gentlemen^  and  proceeded 
— **  There  remains  but  one  act  of  jus- 
tice^ which  I  hasten  to  perform.  These 
papers/'  said  he^  producing  the  docu- 
ments^ ''  will  not  only  substantiate  the 
claim  of  Major  Belville^  but  they  will 
cover  with  infamy  the  man  who  now 
stands  trembling  before  us — ^tbia  Chi- 
canery— who,  though  privy  to  the  whole  • 
transaction,  and  a  subscribing  witness 
to  the  instruments  which  substantiate 

it,  has  solemnly  protested  his  ignorance 

• 

of  tlie  business^  and  has  resisted  an 
honest  and  just  dejbt  until  this  moment, 
when  we  are  enabled  to  corroborate  our 
claim,  to  his  eternal  confusion. '^ 

I  shall'' not  attempt   to   depict   the 
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^ilty  wretcbj  nor  shall  I  detail  the 
mean  subterfuges  he  resorted  to^  in  order 
to  induce  us  to  foury  in  oblivion  the 
▼illainy  of  his  conduct.  Let  it  suffice, 
that  Belville  received  the  whole  of  his 
demand  ;  that  Chicanery's  conduct  was 
the  theme  of  public  conversation^  and 
was  held  up  to  detestation  by  all  those 
whose  principles  were  not  contaminated 
by  the  love  of  riches ;  a  mania  which 
swallows  up  a  thousand  virtues;  and 
which^  tinder  the  assumed  name  of  pru- 
dence^ has  beguiled  those  who  think 
superficially^  and  observe  not  the  poison 
that  lurks  beneath  the  specious  term. 

Yet  was  it  admitted  that  Chicanery 
was  a  man  of  superior  talents,  although 
destitute  of  that  virtue,  without  which 
genius  itself  is  but  an  empty  bubble. 

['  To  do  great  hurt,''  says  a  cde^ 
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brated  author^  '^  some  genius^  some 
knowledge^  some  talents^  in  shorty  na^ 
tural  or  acquired^  are  necessary ;  less, 
indeed,  far  less^  than  are  required  to  do 
good,  but  always  some/' 

The  character  of  Chicanery  wag^  but 
too  unfortunate  an  illustration  of  this 
position.  Chicanery  was,  in  early  life, 
protected  by  a  man  whose  principles 
were  of  the  most  pernicious  tendency. 
Chicanery  did  what  we  all^  more  or  less, 
Jire  in  the  habit  of  doing :  he  imbibed 
those  principles  which  he  daily  heard 
inculcated. 

We  boast  of  the  independence  of  our 
reason ;  and  tbece  is  scarcely  an  indi- 
vidual to  be  found  who  does  not  per- 
suade himself  that  he  thinks  for  himself; 
yet,  such  is  the  shortness  of  life ;  such 
the  necessity  of  Jteting  instead  of  think- 
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tng;  such  the  lassitude  that  will  at 
times  creep  over  the  mind^  and  paralyze 
its  powers;  such  the  respect  inseparable 
from  authority  and  great  names ;  such 
the  prejudices  upon  particular  subjects^ 
that  I  never  yet  knew  a  man  who  thought 
for  himself  in  all  respects ;  and  seldom 
have  I  met  with  one  who  thought  for 
himself  in  many  respects. 

Many  of  our  principles  are  instilled 

in  early  infancy^  and  are  received^  like 

legal  prescriptions^  merely  because  6e- 

f/ond  the  time  of  memory ;  many  again 

are  received  from  men  whose  superior 

talents  we  respect ;  many  from  books ; 

many  from  tradition ;  many  we  know 

not  how.     Let  us  jumble  the  whole  to- 

gether^  and  the  man  wlio  thinks  for  him' 

self  will  often  be  found  to  be  an  ency* 

clopedia  of  other  men's  thoughts^  alias 

an  opinionativtt  hodge-podge^  composed 
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of  the  dreams  of  infancy^  the  dogmas  of 
talent,  the  common-place  notions  of 
books,  and  the  prejudices  of  his  age 
and  country. 

'To  differ  from  these  is  dangerous, 
and  never  fails  to  procure  a  man  the 
honourable  title  of  madman,  fool,  or 
knave ;  so  little  is  originalUy  really  in 
unison  with  the  sickly  faculties  of  ^*that 
starving,  timid  creature,  Man" 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Belville^  in  the  possession  of  inde- 
pendence^ had  nothing  to  restrain  him 
from  declaring  himself  the  lover  of 
Maria.  Too  much  of  a  lover  to  submit 
to  unnecessary  delay,  he  suffered  a  few 
days  only  to  elapse,  after  he  had  com- 
pletely arranged  his  affairs,  before  he 
waited  upon  Colonel  Elwick,  lor  the 
purpose  of  soliciting  his  consent  to  pay 
his  addresses  to  his  daughter. 

As  he  entered  the  room,  Belville 
could  not  but  remark  that  the  Colonel 
appeared  to  be  discomposed;  but,  as  he 
received  Belville  with  his  accustome4 
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warmth,  the  Major  proceeded  to  entflir 
into  the  business  on  which  he  came. 

Scarcely  had  Belville  opened  the  dis- 
cussion ere  the  Colonel  interrupted  him : 
'^  My  dear  Belville,  you  must  be  as- 
sured, that  no  event  can  possibly  be 
more  gratifying  to  my  feelings,  than  to 
tee  you  the  husband  of  Maria.  I  re* 
spect  you  highly;  and  I  believe  that  I 
should  effectually  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  my  child,  by  bestowing  her 
upon  such  a  man.  But  here  I  must 
stop.  Strange  as  it  must  appear,  I 
particularly  intreat  that  for  the  present, 
at  least,  you  will  wave  the  subject.'* 
' — *'  Your  wishes^  ray  dear  Sir,"  an- 
swered Belville,  '^  shall  be  obejed.— 
But—" 

''  I  thank  you,"  rejoined  the  other, 
*'  for  this  generous  sacrifice  of  your 
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feelings;  the  time  will  come  when  I 
fihall  with  pleasure  enter  into  that  ex- 
planation^ which  I  must  now  decline." 

Betville  bowed,  and  retired;  he 
then  hastened  to  apprize  me  of  an 
event,  no  less  unexpected  than  myste- 
rious. What  construction  to  put  upon 
an  incident  so  strange-*-what  conclusion 
to  draw  from  a  reception  so  inauspi- 
cious—or what  would  be  the  probable 
result  of  an  affair  so  ambiguous,  wo 
were  equally  at  a  loss  to  surmise.  At 
one  moment  we  imagined  that  the  Co- 
lonel had  discovered  some  reason  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  Maria's  being  his 
daughter;  but  this  conclusion  was  in- 
stantly refuted,  by  his  having  said,  that 
he  should  effectually  promote  the  hap- 
piness of  his  child,  by  bestowing  her 
upon  Belviile.  At  another  moment,  we 
conjectured  that  Bdville's  fortune  was 
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inadequate  to   the    Coloners    wishes ; 
and  that  in  selecting  a  husband  for  his 
daughter^  be  would  choose  one  wbose 
possessions  were  more  considerable ;  but 
this  idea  appeared  even    less  tenable 
than  the  other^  when  we  recollected 
that  the  Colonel  was  a  man  of  acknow- 
ledged liberality  of  sentiment;  and  that> 
had  he  entertained   any  such   narrow 
views^  he  would  have  rejected  Belville's 
advances^  and  not  approved  of  them> 
although  he  had^  for  reasons  best  known 
to  himself^  postponed  the  present  dis« 
cussion  of  them.     Lost  in  a  labyrinth  of 
perplexing  ideas,  we  found  it  in  vain  to 
attempt  to  draw  a  conclusion  ;  and  we 
at  last  did  what  we  should  have  acted 
prudently  to  have  done  at  first,  we  left 
it  to  time  to  solve,  what  we  found  our- 
selves incapable  of  unravelling. 

In  the  me^n  time,  Bclville  determined 
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to  absent  himself  from  the  society  of 
Maria.     It  was  with  difficulty  he  came 
(o  a  resolution  so  little  in   unison  with 
liis  feelings ;  but  as  the  Colonel  ha<l  not 
given  an  implicit  consent  to  his  j)ro- 
posals^   he  thought  himself  bound  in 
honor  to  act^  in  some  measure^   as  if 
those  proposals  had  been  rejected ;  at 
leasts  whilst  he  held  himself  bound  to 
the  ofler  he  had  voluntarily  made^  and 
considered   himself  the   aitianced  hus« 
band  of  Maria,  he  thoiighj;  that,  con- 
sistent with  his  honor,  be  could  not  pre- 
sume so  far  upon  the  consent  of  the 
Colonel,  as  to  indulge  himself  in  the  so- 
ciety of  the  daughter,  because  he  might 
thus  insensibly  engage   her  affections, 
and  render  her  ultimately    wretched, 
should  the  consent  of  her  father  be  in 
(he  conclusion  withheld  from  their  mar- 
riage.    Acting  thus  upon  a  principle 
which  many  may  call  romantic;  a  priu- 


cipk  lesultiii^  from  love  refined  by  ck- 
ir«ie4  sentiBieots  of  honor,  he  held  him- 
self IkhumI^  whilst  Ihe  other  party  was 
fine,  aad  ptefi^rred  the  inflicting  a  to- 
huitanr  wmuid  ob  his  own  bosom,  ra*. 
^Kf  th&a  vltimatdy  destroying  the 
IKMH  «f  tW  woman  be  loved. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

As  I  perceived  that  Belville  was 
much  disturbed  by  the  events  of  the 
tnorningj  I  prevailed  upon  him  to  ac- 
company me.  to  my  aunt's. 

We  found  my  amiable  Isabel  seated 
amidst  her  beloved  little  group;  encou- 
raging one  with  a  smile^  bestowing  a 
kiss  upon  another^  and  instilling  into 
the  infant  mind  of  each  those  lessons  of 
virtue  which  arc  best  tearnt  whenlearj:t 
in  early  life.  These  alone  can  withstand 
the  attacks  of  the  vrorld^  can  resist  the 
allurements  of  pleasure,  and  live  amidst 
the  corrosive  pestilence  of  vice;    all 
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other  impressions  are  in  danger  of  pe- 
rishing amidst  the  universal  combina- 
tion against  virtue;  but  the  lessons  im- 
printed in  early  infancy,  though  obscur- 
ed for  a  moment,  are  yet  ultimately 
triumphant  in  restoring  the  being  to 
the  path  of  virtue* 

She  did  not  rise  to  receive  us :  but  a 
sweet  blush  mantled  her  cheek  as  her 
eye  met  mine. 

Whilst  Belville  was  conversing  with 
my  aunt^  I  approached  the  charming 
group. 

''  My  dear>  Isabel/'  I  exclaimed^ 
how  I  envy  you  your  feelings  V* 

She  smiled :  *'  Your  praise/*  she  re- 
plied, ''  has  indeed  made  them  envi- 
able/' 
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"  Yet/*  I  rejoined,  ''  they  must  not 
Kave  wanted  that  to  render  them  most 
pleasing.  Virtue,  my  dear  cousin,  is 
ever  accompanied  with  her  reward  ;  she 
is  a  generous,  a  noble  mistress;  she  pays 
each  act  performed  in  her  service  in  a 
coin  peculiar  to  herself;  in  pleasure  the 
most  lively,  the  mo&t  warm.  Say,  Tsabel^ 
is  it  not  so  ?*' 

*^^  If  she  sends  you  to  praise  me," 
rejoined  the  sweet  girl  with  a  smile, 
'^  I  fear  she  is  sometimes  naughty,  for 
she  sends  you  to  make  me  vain." 

As  she  uttered  these  words,  a  servant 
entered  the  room,  and  delivered  a  letter 
to  my  aunt,  who,  having  apologized, 
proceeded  to  read  it. 

My  aunt  had  no  sooner  finished  the 
letter^  than  turning  to  Isabel,  she  told 

l5 
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her  that  the  friend  of  her  youth  was  ex- 
tremely ill.  At  this  ray  cousin  changed 
colour — *'  I  will  fly  V  she  cxclainied. 
"  Yc8/'  added  my  aunt,  "  it  is  his 
particular  wish,  that  you  should  lose 
not  a  moment  in  hastening  to " 

"But,"  I  asked,  ''how,  my  dear 
aunf,  is  Isahcl  to  go  ?  Will  you  permit 
nje  to  accompany  her  ?  Do  not  refuse 
me ;  I  will  take  no  refusal,"  I  added. 

My  father  smiled  when  I  told  him  of 
my  engagement,  and  said,  ''  he  supposed 
I  should  not  feel  disposed  to  wound  the 
gentleman,  who  went  off  with  my  cou- 
sin, on  thef  present  occasion."  I  said, 
''  No;  I  should  leave  that  for  my  cousin 
herself  to  do." — ''  She  seems,"  he  re- 
torted, "  to  have  done  that  pretty  effec- 
tually already." 
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Our  journey  was  rapids  and  a  few 
hours  sufficed  to  bear  us  to  the  mansion 
in  which  my  cousin  had  passed  the 
greatest  part  of  her  life.  She  was  silent 
during  our  journey;  yet,  as  the  moon 
lent  its  -unobtrusive  beam,  I  could  per- 
ceive the  frequent  tear  stealing  down 
her  cheek. 

As  the  carriage  stopped  at  the  gate* 
way,  a  venerable  domestic  came  to  the 
door.  Grief  was  strongly  depicted  in 
his  countenance ;  yet  a  smile  passed  over 
his  features  as  he  recognized  my  couski. 

'^  My  honoured  young  mistress!**  ht 
exclaimed,  '^  ah  !  you  will  do  my  poor 
master  good,  he  has  so  anxiously  de- 
sired to  see  you !" — '^  And  how  is  he!" 
exclaimed  my  cousin ;  '^  how  is  he,  my 
good  Samuel  ?"— '^  Very  poorly,  my 
honoured  miss;  very  poorly^  indeed,'* 
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answered  the  good  old  domestic^  sbak- 
in<r  his  locks^  N>bich  were  white  with 
age. 

My  eousin  sprang  from  the  carriage^ 
and  hurried  into  the  house ;  I  followed 
her,  and  was  eonductcd  by  the  aged 
douie«tie  into  the  parlour,  which  was 
vorv  tastefully  decorated,  and  was  or- 
namcnted  with  some  excellent  paint* 
ing$  from  the  pencil  of  my  cousin. 

I  supped  alone  ;  and  having  waited 
anxiously  for  a  sight  of  my  cousin^ 
without  success..  I  at  last  betook  myself 
to  rest. 
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CHAPTER  XXV.    . 

As  the  morning  dawned,  I  arose  with 
a  determination  of  walking  before 
breakfast^  and  exploring  the  beauties  of 
the  surroundiog  country^  in  praise  of 
whicb^  Isabel  had  frequently  been  very 
lavish. 

The  mansion  was  seated  in  a  fine 
park^  which .  partook  of  the  variety  of 
scenery  so  remarkable  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  A  profusion  of  wood 
gave  a  singular  richness  to  each  feature 
of  the  landscape,  which  was  here  soft- 
ened by  a  broad  piece  of  water,  here 
varied  by  a  bold  fall,  there  interspersed 
with   gradual   declivities^   and   there 
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rendered  no  less  interesting  than  pic- 
turesque^    by   the   distant   spire   of    a 
neighbouring  village^  or  (he  less  ob- 
trusive, less  venerated  front  of  a  white- 
cottage. 

An  enthusiast,  as  I  am,  in  the  beauties 
of  nature,  I  could  not  but  admire  scenes 
that  she  had  so  bounhTully  decorated; 
and  I  •ceased  to  wonder  at  the  warm 
terms  in  which  my  cousin  had  spoken 
of  a  spot,  no  less  remarkable  for  its 
richness  than  variety  of  scenery. 

As  I  gazed  with  admiration  at  the 
natural  beauties  which  surrounded  me, 
I  felt  that  scenes  like  these,  enchanting 
as  they  were,  had  not  the  power  to 
charm  when  Isabel  was  absent ;  and  I 
hurried  back  to  the  mansion,  iii  thehope 
that  she  would  make  her  appearante 
at  breakfast. 
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As  I  approached  thehouse^  I  was  not 
a  litde  surprized  at  observing  a  num- 
ber of  poor  persons  collected  near  the 
door,  through  whom  I  made  tny  way, 
with  some  diflficulty. 

As  I  entered  the  hall,  I  met  the  ve- 
nerable domestic  who  had* received  ui 
at  our  arrival;  and  who,  having  in* 
quired  after  my  health,  conducted  me 
to  the  breakfast  room.  I  inquired 
after  his  master,  and  he  told  me,  ths^t 
he  had  appeared  much  better  ever  since 
the  arrival  of  my  cousin,  who  had, 
notwithstanding  every  thing  his  master 
could  urge,  insisted  upon*  sitting  up  by, 
him  all  night,  and  watching  by  his  bed 
side.  ''  God  bless  her,*'  added  the  old 
domestic,  '^  she  is  as  good  a  young  lady 
as  ever  was  born.  Yes,  Sir,"  continued 
he,  ''  she  is  good  to  every  body.  As 
kind  hearted  a  lady  as  ever  was  barn* 
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Not  the  least  pride  in  the  world ;  for 
she  will  sit  down  in  a  cottage^  and  talk 
to  the  cottagers  for  hours  together; 
and  then  she  makes  clothes  for  their 
poor  children,  and  gives  them  good 
booksj  and  will  even  instruct  them 
herself.  There  is  not  a  poor  person 
in  our  whole  village^  but  loves  her ; 
for  she  is  good^  and  kind^  and  tender- 
hearted to  every  body.  There/'  he 
went  an,  ^'  there  is  nearly  the  whole 
village  at  our  door :  it  is  trufe,  they 
came  to  inquire  how  my  poor  master 
is^  but  havhig  heard  that  miss  is  here> 
they  will  not  go  without  seeing  her." 

As  he  said  this,  I  saw  my  cousin  pass 
through  the  hall;  and  conjecturing 
what  her  object  was,  I  took  my  post  at 
tiie  window,  where  I  could  see  all  that 
passed.  As  she  approached  the  group 
collected    round   the     door^  they    all 
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pushed  forward,  each  individual  en- 
deavoured to  be  the  first  to  attract  her 
notice,  to  catch  her  attention,  and  to 
relieve  the  warm  throbbing  of  a  grate- 
ful hearty  by  au  expression  of  its 
feelings. 

Say,  ye  who  know,  what  ijt  is  to  love; 
say  what  were  my  emotions  ?  A  smile 
of  pure,  genuine,  and  animated  bene- 
volence, lighted  up  her  countenance  as 
she  inquired  after  the  health  of  all ;  and 
entered,  with  an  interesting  warmth, 
into  the  concerns  of  each  individual. 

As  I  contemplated  this  scene,  my 
bosom  throbbed  with  vivid  emotion,  my 
pulse  beat  wiih  more  rapid  pulsation, 
and  the  big  tear  obscured  my  sight.  I 
brushed  it  hastily  away,  it  instantly  re- 
turned; it  \vas  in  vain,  I  throbbed  like 
an  infant;     but     t  would    not  have 
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exchanged  those  tears  for  a  kingdom. 
I  threw  myself  into  a  cbair^  and  no 
longer  attempted  to  resist  the  powerful 
impulse  of  my  feelings. 

From  this  delicious  trance  I  was  re- 
called to  recollection^  by  a  band  softly 
pressing  my  arm^  and  a  voice  exclaim- 
ing, my  cousin  J  I  started — the  identical 
object  of  my  adoration  wai  before  me. 
I  could  no  longer,  restrain  myselfj  and 
I  clasped  her  passionately  to  my  bosom, 
and  imprinted  a  kiss  on  ber  burning 
cheek. 

Surprized,  indignant,  ofiended,  she 
stood  a  moment  silent ;  then,  with  the 
Irown  of  conscious  virtue,  repulsed  me 
from  her,  and  was  about  to  retire. 

Conscious  of  the  error  into  which  mj 
feelings  had  plunged  me,  I  threw  myself 
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at  her  feet,  and  besought  her  to  in- 
dulge me  with  a  moment's  bearing,  ere 
she  condemned  an  action  into  which 
my  love  had  hurried  me.  She  blushed 
at  the  word  lovCj  and  suffered  herself, 
with  some  degree  of  reluctance,  to  be 
led  to  a  chair,  I  then,  with  as  much 
composure  as  I  could  collect,  related  to 
her  the  circumstances  which  had  led  to 
the  premature  conduct  she  was  so  justly 
offended  at;  and  concluded  with  be- 
.fleechiog  her  to  pardon  an  action  into 
which  a  passion,  no  less  pure  than  ardent 
and  respectful,  had  hurried  me. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  depict  the 
various  emotions  of  her  bosom,  whilst  I 
spoke ;  nor  shall  I  describe  the  nature* 
that  I  felt  when  she  replied,  ''  yes,  X 
forgive."  I  knelt,  pressed  her  hand 
respectfully,  but  passionately,  to  my 
lips,  as  she  arose  and  fled  from  the 
room. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Having  taken  «,  hasty  breakfast^  I 
threw  myself  into  the  chaise  and  re- 
turned alone  to  town,  my  cousin  re- 
fusing to  quit  the  early  friend  of  her 
youth,  whilst  he  remained  in  so  pre* 
carious  a  situation. 

I  bad  scarcely  reached  town^  ere 
Colonel  Elwick  was  announced.  He 
was  less  agitated  than  serious,  and  after 
paying  us  the  compliments  of  tiie  day, 
he  turned  towards  my  father,  and  ad- 
dressed him  in  the  following  manner. 
'^  I  have,"  said  he,  ''my  dear  Sir^ 
frequently  experienced  both  your  friend- 
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ship  and  prudence^  and  I  do  not  doubt 
but  you  will  permit  me  to  use  both  one 
and  the  other^  on  an  occasion  which 
distresses  me,"  My  father  assured  him 
be  might  command  his  best  services. 
Belville  and  myself  now  arose  to  with- 
draw^ but  the  Colonel  desired  we  would 
continue  seated. 

'^  You  are  aware,"  continued  the 
•  Colonel,  "  that  I  enjoy  the  greatest  part 
of  my  property,  under  the  will  of  my 
late  friend,  and  relative,  Mr.   Elwick. 
Tliis    gentleman     having     no    family 
of  his  own,   adopted   a  nephew;  be- 
stowed upon  him  an  excellent  educa- 
tion, gratified  the  generosity  of  his  own 
disposition,  by  heaping  every  kind  of 
favor  upon  this  child  of  adoption,  who 
was   also    his   heir   at  law.     But  the 
being    whom    my    late     friend     tbui 
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cherished^  was  totally  unworthy  of  his 
benevolence.      Of  a    disposition    the 
most  vicious  and    depraved^    he  was 
little  scru^uloi^s  concerning  the  means 
of  gratifying  the  boundless  rage  of  his 
impetuous  passions.     The  first  decided 
action  of  his  life  afforded  but  too  true 
a  criterion,  by  which  to  judge  of  his 
future  principles  of  action.     His  bene- 
factor, Mr.  Elwick,  rather  indulging 
his  own  native  benevolence,  than  re- 
flecting upon  the  unpromising  charac- 
ter of  the  being  he  had  adopted^  had, 
in  a  moment  of  pardonable  lenity^  made 
a  will,  in  which  the  greatest  part  of 
his    large    property  was    left    to    his 
nephew.     Mr.  Elwick  made  no  secret 
of  the   transaction,  being  desirous   of 
this  unequivocal  proof  of  his  affection 
to  evince  the  confidence  he  still  reposed 
in  his"  nephew,  and  indulging  the  flat- 
tering hope,  that  this  extraordinary  ge- 
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ncrosity,  would  work  upon  the  best 
principles  of  his  nephew's  nature^  and 
tend  to  recal  him  to  those  paths  of 
Tirtue,  from  which  he  had  lately  devi- 
ated so  widely.  The  reverse  was  the  fact. 
The  nephew^  judging  of  human  nature 
from  the  vicious  principles  that  actu- 
ated his  own  conduct^  never  felt  satis- 
fied with  a  disposition  in  his  favor 
which  it  was  possible  for  the  maker  of 
it  to  alter ;  and  considering  that  he  had 
gained  nothing  whilst  so  much  re* 
mained  in  equilibrium^  or  perhaps  ap- 
prehensive that  his  own  future  conduct 
would  give  but  too  much  reason  to  Mr. 
Elwick  to  alter  his  generous  intentions  ; 
he  employed  a  couple  of  villains  to 
way-lay  ^nd  murder  bis  uncle  and  be- 
nefactor. 

'^  This  diabolical  scheme  would  but 
too  fatally  have  succeeded^   had    not 
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IVvvidciice  sent  me  to  tbe  rescue  of  mj 
iriend.  I  was  passing  through  a  wood 
«l  «^Hae  distance  from  his  house^  for 
iW  purpose  of  paying  him  a  visits  when 
I  ^0$  Mcprited  bj  the  cry  of  ''  Help ! 
tt^M^ikf'"  I  rushed  forward^  and  saw 
«M  6:w3i4.  with  his  back  against  a 
tt^\  etti«M^>Mrindr  to  defend  himself 
tl>Att  tbie  bl^^w>!^  of  two  TiUaio^  Upon 
«iv  ^p^fttrame  one  of  ibem  fed.  and 
ij^  V4^*r  would  have  follow^  him, 
W  tt^  a  blow  from  my  stick  hrv^odit 
ftttfi  to  the  ground.  To  be  brier  the 
[Mlow  confessed  that  they  had  been 
employed  by  tbe  nephew  for  theexpre« 
purpose  of  murdering  Mr.  Elwick. 

''  It  is  impossible  to  depict  tbe  virtu- 
ous horror  of  my  friend,  at  a  discovery 
of  such  diabolical  depravity.  For  a 
time  he  remained  speechless:  the 
moment  he  recovered  himself,  he  sent 
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u  laessage  to  bis  hardened  nephew^  de- 
isiring  him  to  quit  the  house^  and  never 
again  to  enter  it.  The  person  who  took 
this  message  was  commissioned  to  add^ 
that  my  friend  would  allow  his  nephew 
a  small  annuity,  in  order  that  he  might 
have  no  pretence  to  imhuc  his  hands  in 
Uie  blood  of  his  fellow-creatures^  merely 
to  acquire  the  means  of  subsistence. 

*'  Need  I  add,  that  ray  friend  oblite- 
rated the  name  of  his  nephew  from  his 
will,  and  substituted  mine  in  its  place; 
allcdging,  that  as  his  nephew  had  for- 
feited every  claim  to  his  regard,  I  stood 
next  to  him  in  the  order  of  legal  suc- 
cession, being,  in  fact,  descended  from 
a  vounf^er  brother  of  the  jsame  branch. 
A  short  period  only  elapsed  after  this 
occurrence  ere  my  friend  breathed  his 
last ;  and  I  succeeded,   under  his  will^ 
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^0  nearly  the  whale  of  his  large  pre- 
.pertj. 

"  I  had  hitherto  enjoyed  my  acqui- 
sition without  interruption^  when,  a  few 
days  since,  I  received  a  visits  from  a 
friend,  who  surprized  me  hy  the  infor- 
mation, that  it  was  rumoured  that  the 
will  under  which  I  claimed  was  a  for- 
gery, I  inquired  from  whom  the  ru- 
mour originated;  he  told  me  that  he 
had  traced  it  up  to  the  nephew  of  my 
late  friend.  *  And,'  he  added,  '  as  he 
is  also  the  heir  at  law  of  fvlr.  ElwicTc, 
I  think  the  report  should  be  crushed  ia 
the  first  instance,  otherwise  it  may  even- 
tually be  attended  with  consequences, 
no  less  serious  to  your  character  than 
property/ 

9 

*'  I  was  surprized  at  the  audacity 
more  than   at  the    depravity    of    the 
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iiepliew;  and  whilst  I  was  revolving 
the  ci^c»^ni^<ance8  in  my  mind,  jou^ 
Major  Belville,  called  upon  me,  and 
requested  that  I  would  permit  your 
addresses  io  my  daughter;  an  oflfer 
which  at  any  other  moment  would  have 
been  most  grntifying  to  my  feelings, 
but  which,  circumstanced  as  I  was  at 
that  instant,  I  could  not  possibly  permit 
myself  either  to  reject  or  accept,  as  the 
rumour  might  prove  a  mere  idle  piece 
of  malice;  but  should  it  prove  other- 
wise, might  eventually  tend  to  endanger 
my  property,  and  place  my  character 
in  a  critical  situation.'' 

^' My  dear  Sir,"  exclaimed  Belville, 
*'  I  admire  your  generosity;  but  under- 
standing, as  I  now  do,  the  motives  of 
your  waving  the  question,  I  can  the  less 
reconcile  it  to  myself  to  be  refused. 
Suffer  me  to  take  Maria  for  herself<— - 
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Let  me  hasten  this  moment  to  ofier 
myself.  In  possessing  her^  I  shall  pos- 
sess alt  that  I  ask  for." 

'^  Generous  young  man !"'  answered 
the  other:  '^  No;  the  very  reasons  you 
urge  are  arguments  against  yourself.  I 
\?iU  not  be  outdone  in  generosity.  Your 
love  must^  for  the  present,  give  way  to 
my  pride." 

"  I  submit/*  rejoined  Belville,  "upon 
the  firm  reliance  that  your  consent,  let 
the  issue  of  the  present  question  be 
what  it  may,  will  not  vltimatdi/  be 
withheld. 

"  To  proceed,'*  continued  the  Colo- 
nel :  *^  I  waited  upon  my  lawyer,  bat 
did  not  meet  with  him  until  this  morn- 
ing. He  immediately  referred  to  a  copy 
of  the  will,  and  inquired,  if  I  knew" 
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who  the  three  witnesses  were  whose* 
names  were  subscribed  to  it?  namely^ 
James  Thomas>  John  Williams^  and 
Peter  Clarke.  James  Thomas  was  an- 
old  butler,  to  whom  my  friend  was 
Hiucb  attached,  but  he  had  disappeared, 
and  I  know  not  what  has  become  of 
him;  of  John  Wiiiiams  I  know  no- 
things and  of  Peter  Clarke,  I  know  thai 
he  was  a.  valet  in  the  service  of  my 
friend,  but  that  he  is  now  in  the  service* 
of  the  heir  at  law,  and  is  the  chief  in- 
strument intended  to  be  relied  on  to> 
prove  the  will  a  forgery. 

^^  My  lawyer  is  by  no  means  sanguine* 
in  favour  of  my  cause.  He  says  it  will: 
be  extremely  difficult  for  us  to  rebut 
the  evidence  of  Clarke,  although  no  less  . 
infamous  than  false,  unless  we  can  pro- 
duce Thomas  and  Williams,  of  whicfau 
there  is  but  small  hopes,  as  they  have* 

m3 
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not  been  heard  of  for  some  time.  Hov^ 
ever^  every  possible  inquiry  is  to  be  set 
on  foot  for  this  purpose^  as  also  to  ob- 
tain any  other  evidence  which  may  tend 
to  shew  that  the  will  is  genuine  and 
real ;  for  there  is  little^  or  rather  no 
doubts  but  that  the  heir  at  law  would 
at  once  ruin  me>  and  reap^  in  the  acqui- 
ntioo  of  my  late  friend's  fortune^  the* 
rich  reward  of  his  consumoiate  \il- 
Uiny." 

Here  the  Colonel  paused.  My  father 
took  the  opportunity  to  inquire^  whe- 
thcr  he  had  none  of  the  old  servants  of 
bis  friend  ia  his  service  at  present^  who 
might  possibly  afford  him  some  clue  to. 
discover  the  residence  of  Thomas. 

''  I  thank  you  for  the  hint^''  replied 
the  Colonel :  ^'  It  occurs  to  my  recol- 
lection that  an  old  faithful  domestic^ 
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I'.was  formerly  groom  to  my  late  ifr« 
valuable  friend,  is  still  in  my  service;  I 
will  interrogate  him,  and  think  it  mont 
than  possible  he  may  be  able  to  give  us 
some'  information  oa  the  subject,  that 
may  ultimately  tend  to  facilitate  the- 
©bject  we  have  in  view. 

The  Colonel  then  took  his^  leaver  ac- 
companied by  my  father,  who  evinced 
the  most  lively  interest  in  the  business. 
They  returned  at  the  end  of  an  hour^ 
and  informed  us  that  the  groom  had  of- 
ten heard  Thomas  speak  in  warm  terms^ 

©f  his  native  village  of ;  and  that> 

as  it  was  from  this^  circumstance  not 
improbable  that  the  old  butler  had  takea 
up  his  abode  there,  they  had  determined 
to  send  off  a  special  messenger  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  truth.  Bel- 
ville  offered  his  services  upon  this  in- 
teresting jour  ney,^  and  I  desired  to  ae* 
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not  been  heard  of  for  some  time.  'H^yf- 
eyer^  every  possible  inquiry  is  to  be  set. 
OD  foot  for  tbb  purpose^  as  also  to  ob* 
taio  any  other  evidence  i^hich  may  tend 
tp  shew  that  the  vvill  is  genuine  and 
real ;  for  there .  is  little>  or  rather  na 
doubts  but  that  the  hekr  at  law  would 
at  once  ruin  me,  and  reap,  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  my  late  friend's  fprtune,  the- 
rich  reward  of  his  consummate  \il- 
Uiny." 

.  Here  the  Colonel  paused.  My  father 
took  the  opportunity  to  inquire,  whe« 
ther  he  had  none  of  the  old  servants  of 
his  friend  ia  his  service  at  present^  who 
might  possibly  afford  him  some  clue  to. 
discover  the  residence  of  Thomas. 

.  ^'  I  thank  you  for  the  hint,''  replied 
the  Colonel :  ''  It  occurs  to  my  recol- 
lection that  an  old  faithful  domestic^ 
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CHAPTER  XXVIL 

It  was  near  eleven  o'clock  at  nigM 
when  we  approached  the  village  of — * 
The  roads  were  extremely  bad,  and,  in 
fact,  almost  impassable,  owing  to  a 
heavy  fall  of  rain  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  To  render  the  matter  still  worse>^ 
we  had  but  two  horses  to  the  carriaga^ 
with  which  we  had  been  obliged  to 
content  ourselves,  the  post-master  at 
our  last  iua  not  having  any  more  at 
home. 

We  were  slowly  crawling  rather 
than  travelling  through  a  lane,  and  bad 
arrifSd  within  half  a  mile  of  the  vil- 
lage>  when  we  were  startled  at  the  c?y 


beir  at  law^  yf]io,  on  the  scaffold^  ap- 
peased the  justly-ofiended  laws  of  his 
country. 

Let  lis  now  quit  this  horrid  instance 
of  human  depravity^  and  briefly  trace 
ibc  sequel  of  these  raemoirs. 

BelviUe^  in  the  unrestrained  posses- 
sion of  Colonel  Elwick's  approbation, 
had  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  de- 
claring himself  the  lover  of  Maria.  The 
sweet  girl  received  the  declaration  with 
blushes;  but  it  was  bv  no  means  dis- 
agreeable  to  her  feelings.  Never  had 
%\\c  beheld  a  being  more  engaging  or 
more  noble  than  Belville,  who  was  no 
less  recommended  to  her  by  bis  own  in- 
trinsic merit,  than  by  the  heroic  and 
generous  manner  he  had  acted  towi^rds 
her  sister  He  was  respected  by  her 
father,  and  approved  by  Mrs.  Lewson, 
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and  he  possessed  a  congeniality  of  soul 
"vrith  the  woman  whom  he  so  passion- 
ately loved.  Need  I  add  that  he  was 
successful. 

The  Colonel  advanced  a  handsome 
fortune  with  his  daughter^  and  Mrs. 
Lewson  fulfilled  the  intention  she  bad 
previously  intimated^  of  bestowing  half 
her  fortune  upon  her  adopted  Maria^ 
on  her  wedding-day. 

Having  thus  brought  the  history  of 
ray  friend  to  a  conclusion^  it  remainf 
for  me  to  add  a  few  words  concerning 
my  own. 

The  friend. of  Isabel's  infancy  linger- 
ed but  a  short  period.  His  last  act  was 
that  of  unabated  affection,  for  he  left 
my  cousia  the  whole  of  his  property, 
which  was  by  no  means  inconsiderablej 
subjoining  to  this  voluntary  mark  of  hit 
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regard  a  condition  not  unpleasing  to 
Isabel^  that  she  should  reside  .  half  of 
-each  year  at  the  mausion-houae. 

m 

■ 

■ 

Previously  to  an  occurrence  which 
made  so  large  an  addition  to  the  fiir« 
tune  of  my  Isabel^  I  bad  declared  mj 
love  for  her ;  she  acknowledged  thiU  I 
wa9  dear  to  her.  t  feel  that  she.  apoike 
true;  for  the  period  of  twenty  yean 
has  confirmed  her  confession^  during 
which  I  have  experienced  a  thousand 
proofs  of  an  affection  no  less  firm  than 
delicate  and  pure ;  and  I  should  be  at 
a  loss  to  say^  whether  her  conduct  has 
been  most  exemplary  as  a  wife>  a  mo- 
ther^ or  a  friend. 

The  day  that  made  her  mine  was 
happy ;  but  it  was  not  more  so  than 
many  others.  We  have  enjoyed  twenty 
years  of  such  days ;  and  our  love  for 
each  other  is  no  less  glowing  than  it 
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was  at  the  moment  we  were,  united. 
Indeedj  what  can  exceed  our  happiness 
at  the  ?ery  instant  I  am  writing  the  last 
page  of  these  memoirs  ?  The  pledges  of 
our  mutual  love  surround  the  tahle  on 
which  I  write.  My  sons  are  young 
men  of  firm  and  noble  principles.  My 
daughters  resemble  their  mqt^er^:  ^ijiiey 
are  lo¥0ly^. modesty  lnterj9it^|[^jand  yir- 
iuous. 

And  ndw^  Reader^  farewell— The 
shades  of  evening  descend :  they  en- 
velop the  cottage  of  Mon  Repos,  and 
the  hour  is  arrived  when^  with  my  fa* 
mily  around  me^  I  never  omit  to  ofier 
up  our  grateful  thanksgiving  to  the 
Divine  Source  of  all  Blessing. 

FINIS. 
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